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N° 26. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1792. 



Disputat subtiliter, graviter, ornate: frequenter etiam Ptatonkam 
* illam tublimUatcm et latiiudinem eJH'*gtt. Sermo est copiosus et 
variut; dutcis inprimis, et qui repugnantes quoque ducat et tw- 
peUat. Ad hoc, proceritas corporis, decora fades* Hike licet 
fortuita et inania putentur, Uli tamen plurhnum oenerationis 
acqui/unt. Nullus horror in vultu, nulla tristttia, multum seven- 
talis : reverearis occursum, non reformides. Vitte sanctifas summa, 
comiias par. Insectatur vitia, non homines : nee castigat erran- 
tes, sed emendat. Sequasis moments* attehtus it pendens; 

ET PERSUADERS TIB I, ETIAM QUUM PER8UA8ERIT, CUPIAS. PI in. 

EpisU 

His argumentation was acute, grave, and polished; it fre- 
quently even represented the Platonic sublimity and com- 
pass. His style, copious and diversified ; opening upon you 
with such sweetness as to draw and allure you in spite of 
your prejudices. - Add to this a portly figure and a handsome 
countenance ; which circumstances, however accidental or 
trifling they may be esteemed, much enhanced the general 
impression of respect which his presence created. Nothing 
harsh or gloomy in his looks, but a dignified severity. His 
approach inspired awe, but not alarm. If the sanctity of 
his life is great, his urbanity is not less conspicuous. Our 
vices, and not ourselves, are the subject of his reprobation. 

YOL. XUk » 
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When be counsels, you would hang attentively on his words ;. 
and when he has finished advising yon, you would fain have 
him begin over again. 

As I have long regarded my readers in the light of a 
family that belongs to me; and as the interest with 
which I espouse them, has become of the most cor- 
dial kind by exercise and cultivation ; I cannot view 
them gathering again around me, without those com- 
placent emotions of domestic affection, which animate 
the meeting of relations that have been some time 
separated. But though my pen has been long idle, 
my labours have not altogether been suspended. I 
have been employed in looking around in the resorts 
of gaiety, and the busiest scenes of active life, for 
fresh matter of contemplation, fresh subjects of 
amusement, and fresh sources of instruction. My 
mind brings new energy to its task after this interval 
of recreation ; and my spirits have acquired an ala- 
crity which throws a gay colouring over the objects 
of my lucubrations, and enables me, in spite of grey 
hairs and growing infirmity, to look at life through 
a sprightly medium, and to deck out my topics in 
the dress of good-humour. 

To that flexibility of thought, and diversity of 
attention, which is necessary to the execution of my 
design, nothing is more essential than an habitual 
cheerfulness; for it is the nature of melancholy, not 
only to contract the mind, and destroy its fecundity, 
but to draw to a point that latitude of discrimination, 
on which alone a good judgement can be founded, 
on the mixed and modified condition of human affairs* 
The best security against this gloominess of disposi- 
tion, except the natural boon of a happy temper, is to 
dislodge as early as possible from the mind, all splen- 
did views of life, and sanguine expectations of the 
future, which, by accumulating particular disappoint- 
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mentor are •sure, in die end, to discolour the general 
character of our thoughts and maxims. But the 
particular advantages which I derive from this sere- 
nity of disposition, display themselves in my official 
character, and help very much to qualify me for the 
charge of dealing forth advice to the well-disposed 
part of my readers : for I know of nothing that so 
damps the efficacy of counsel, as a suspicion that it 
is bottomed in disgust or disappointment, or that it 
flows more from the character than the experience 
of the person who lends it Of all the talents which 
He within the the compass of our ability, there are 
.none which comprehend a greater range of qualifica- 
tions, than the art of giving advice. To how few 
belong that delicate art which Persius attributes to 

Horace in these well-known lines, 

•****■. 

" Omne vafer vitiim ridentt Fleccus amico 
Tangit, et admits us circum pracordia ludit. 

" Unlike in method, with conceal'd design, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join, 
And with a sly insinuating grace 
Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face; 
Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found ; 
And tickle, while he gently prob'd the wound." 

DRYDEN. 

If nothing more were necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess than its own internal recommendations, every 
man of sense, education, and experience, would be 
fully accomplished for the task; but, unhappily, 
these pretensions are of trifling avail, without a cer- 
tain prejudice of character, and command of manner; 
without that selection of opportunity, of those " mollia 
tcmpora fundi" and that grace of insinuation, which 
are advantages that result only from long and calm 
experience in human affairs, and are fruits that ripen 
•lowly in a mind where even the soil and culture go 

*2* 
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"hand in hand. But although the qualifications ne- 
cessary to authorise advice, are thus formidably great, 
vet there is no undertaking in which we more heed- 
lessly embark; and the meanest among us are every 
day exalting themselves into the chair, from a pert 
propensity to rule and dogmatism. This promptitude 
to interpose advice, is particularly common to cha- 
racters remarkable for their enthusiasm and precipi- 
tation; who, for the greater part, discover plainly, 
by their egotism and sufficiency, that they are more 
occupied with themselves, than the persons whom 
they charitably espouse. 

Another set of unqualified lawgivers are those who, 
after a youth besotted with idleness and dissipation, 
claim the privilege of schooling the world ; — a de- 
scription of people whom I regard as noway superior 
to broken merchants, that will give you plenty of 
notes, while they are without a shilling in their 
coffers. Such are misled by a notion, that maturity 
of mind is to be calculated by years; and that dis- 
cretion is a plant of spontaneous growth, which, if 
you give it time, will. rise to as high perfection in a 
wilderness as in a cultivated garden. 

I conceive that it would be wonderfully for the 
advantage of the political, as well as the- petty con- 
cerns of life, if any way could be found of lessening 
the quantity of advice in the country; instead of 
which, we are contented to import it from our con- 
tinental neighbours, at a price which leaves us most 
notorious losers, and turns the balance most cruelly 
in our disfavour. — Our vestries, our clubs, and our 
associations, have lately brought us such an overflow 
of this commodity, that the operations of productive 
industry are in danger of being embarrassed thereby : 
' for I have remarked that the quantity of activity is 
generally in a reverse proportion to the quantity of 
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counsel ; and that where very many suppose in them- 
selves an ability to advise, but very few feel the obli- 
gation to perform. 

It is one of our family maxims, derived to us 
through many generations, never to take advice from 
the unfortunate, or from those who have bought ex- 
perience at the expense of their honour, their repu- 
tation, or their happiness ; which .maxim is founded 
en a suspicion, that in these cases a levelling wish 
may lurk at the bottom, and on a persuasion that no 
man is pleased with raising a contrast to deepen the 
shades of his own inferiority. Those who build their 
pretensions to advise, simply upon their experience, 
may not improperly be denominated a species of 
•quacks in morality; while 'those only can be consi- 
dered as regularly bred to the art of administering 
counsel, whose minds have been matured by contem- 
plation and study, whose knowledge has been digested 
-through a long course of tranquil reflection, and 
whose observation has run parallel with their experi- 
ence through the whole tenour of their lives. 

An Utopian speculatist might amuse himself with 
-planning a department in every district, or parish, 
which should be called the office of advice ; from 
which might issue certificates and testimonials, con- 
stituting suoh only dispensers of counsel, who could 
prove themselves qualified by producing a counte- 
nance of health and cheerfulness, a character unim~ 
peached, and the means of a comfortable subsistence : 
for though, in some cases, sufficient ability might be 
found where these documents are wanting, yet, for 
a solitary exception or so, one would not destroy a 
•rule which would preclude so much impertinence, 
4ind help so materially to debarrass the motions 01 
trasiness and activity. There is something too in tho 
affirmative testimony with which those can urge 

r 3 
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their advice, who carry in their own persons the sub- 
stantial proofs of its good consequences, that is great- 
ly more animating and decisive than those negative 
arguments which an experience in vice will afford 
us in the defence of virtue. If we change the ap- 
plication of this remark, we shall find it equally true 
in what respects the interests of immorality: thus, 
one affirmative proof of the success of gaming, will 
easily overbalance the testimony of a hundred mar- 
tyrs to its ruinous infatuation. 

It is pleasing thus to contemplate virtue in this 
light of worldly importance ; to view her intrenching 
herself in human policy and wisdom, and asserting 
her claim to temporal advantages; to behold her 
high prerogatives over vice, her superiority of con- 
troul, and the more imposing weight of her authori- 
ty ; and to regard that slow and certain operation, 
with which these advantages have endowed her, to- 
wards extending her dominion on earth, and propa- 
gating her culture among mankind. 

It was a saying of St. Augustine, that if the 
conduct of a man be at variance with the salutary 
advice he exhibits, we should regard him as a direct- 
ing-post, which is not the less to be attended to, 
because it has never gone the way to which it directs 
us. The allusion is neat, but the reasoning is falla- 
cious ; since the circumstances of man are so different 
from those of a directing-post, and since it is on the 
neglect of a capacity, which the directing-post is 
• without, that we found our suspicion of the motives 
which govern advice. In regard to the delicacy 
and difficulty attending the task of administering 
advice, there is a passage in the Nigrimts of Lucian, 
which affords some very sensible hint*. After a 
long discourse held by that philosopher, in which 
a great variety of useful precepts are contained, he 
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thus speaks of the impression that was made upon 
him: 

" He concluded with a number of excellent re- 
marksxof the same nature: I was divided between 
astonishment at what 1 heard, and apprehension lest 
lie should qbd nothing more. For a long time my 
eyes were fixed on him; my head turned round ; and 
so oppressed was I with my veneration for him, that 
I almost sunk under a sense of my own inferiority. 
My tongue faltered, my voice forsook me ; till at 
length my bosom discharged itself in a flood of tears. 
It was not. a slight touch his discourse had given me, 
that merely raised the skin ; but it was a deep and 
thorough wound, that pierced to my very soul. A 
mind with good dispositions may be compared to 
a soft mark or butt, on which numberless archers 
exert their skill, with their quivers foil of pointed 
speeches ; but to take a judicious aim is an excellence 
to which but few attain. Some, by stretching the 
cord too tight, send the arrow with more force than 
is necessary ; so that, instead of fixing itself in the 
butt, it passes through, and leaves a gaping wound 
behind; while others, for want of sufficient strength, 
fall short of the mark, and are unable to send their ar- 
rows above half way ; or if they complete their course, 
they give but a feeble touch, and then fall ineffectual 
4o the ground. But the dexterous bowman begins 
with examining the quality of the material against 
.which he is to shoot, that he may exert a force pro- 
portionate to its hardness or soilness; and then 
■dipping his arrow, not in poison like the Scythians, 
or in opium like the Curetes, but in a liquor properly 
prepared for the purpose, takes a deliberate and accu- 
rate aim, and fixes his weapon in the centre of his 
object, whence it diffuses around a medicinal virtue." 

.What truths in respect to archery das passage 
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may contain, is not my concern; bat in what regards 
the nature of advice, the author has shown some 
acquaintance with the human heart. As to myself, 
whose province it has become to deal forth a -certain 
quantity of advice in every week, I have felt the 
whole weight and difficulty that such a duty imposes; 
and the fluctuating sale of these papers, from the 
different estimations which are put upon them, affords 
me a criterion by which to judge of the humours of 
my readers, ana of the most eligible forms under 
which wholesome counsel can be administered. One 
unhappy phrase has sometimes lost me a dozen of 
my readers; and my correspondent assures me, that 
on a motion's being made to introduce my paper 
into a female diUumui society in the Borough, it 
was successfully opposed by a snuff-seller's wife, 
who took offence at the mention of tobacco-stopper 
in my first paper, as too ornary a word for the ele* 
rated character of their meeting. 

This anecdote, furnished by my correspondent, 
added to my natural sensibility to reproof from the 
fair part of my readers, has called forth all my in- 
dustry, to find a method of qualifying and medica- 
ting my advice in such a manner as to disguise every 
harsher ingredient; at -the same time that I must 
confess myself amused with the various reasons 
which have operated with different readers to discon- 
tinue the perusal of my paper. There was a mo- 
ment in the course <ef mine, as there is in every un- 
dertaking; that challenges a km£ exertion of the 
brain, when my ■fortitude was beginning to yield to 
the puny attacks of vexatious criticism, and my 
spirits were threatening to revoH at the perpetual 
recurrence of a task, whose effects are slow, and 
whose rewards are -distant: in one of those moments 
and inaptitude, which, in the turns and 
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varieties of our dispositions, all have felt who hare 
taxed their powers as they ought, I was suddenly 
raised into the best humour in the world with the 
merits of my work, and my mind restored to its full 
force and alacrity, on being informed by my corre- 
spondent, that a spurious kind of animal, between a 
beau and a bully, who puts manhood to the blush, 
and modesty to flight, wherever he appears, entered 
one day into the shop of my hawker, and, after 
doing my performances the honour of acknowledging 
himself most heartily disgusted with them, talked 
•very courageously of chastising the Northampton- 
shire parson, the first time he should meet him in 
Bond -street, for his insolence to people of rank. 

There are many others to whom I am indebted 
for their obliging censure of my work; since, if it 
bad been my misfortune to have won their commen- 
dation, I should, have sunk proportionably in my own 
opinion. As 1 feel grateful to those from whom I 
have derived any assistance in the progress of mv 
labours, it seems but just to take some notice of suck 
as have negatively borne a great part towards en- 
couraging me in the prosecution of them. 

To Mr. C — , the gentleman with the silk handker- 
chief round his neck, many thanks for his flattering 
abuse. 

To the rout-going lady near Hanover-square, my 

acknowledgments are due for her pretty severities. 

+ .—I hope soon to win from her the most caressing 

abuse, and to bask in the sunshine of her displeasure. 

Nothing could be better timed than a gentleman's 
criticism, a few nights ago, at a circulating library 
in Bond-street. I shall depend upon a continuance 
of his friendly hostilities, especially when his work 
shall appear, which is now in the Minerva press. 

la a conversation about the Looker-on yesterday 
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evening, in the pit at the Haymarket theatre, a little 
news-paper critic in black is much thanked for his 
complimentary shake of the head. 

Old Simon is very sensible of his obligation to old 
lady D ; will do all he can to merit those amia- 
ble reproaches, provided she on her part will perse* 
vere in her present modish equipment, and carry 
every where the credentials of her judgement in that 
authentic vacancy of her visiting smiles. 

A young gentleman with his boots about his ancles* 
is thanked for the countenance of three elderly 
ladies, by damning the Looker-on in their hearing. 
I beg he will continue these kind testimonies, and 
support me through my work with the sanction of 
his saving anathemas. 

The outrageous kindness of Mr. Brute, in throw* 
iag the most conciliating abuse on the eighteenth 
number, has carried it on so rapidly, that the author 
is hesitating whether it be not expedient to reprint 
it. Mr. B — '8 condemnation is wanted, to help .off 
the first number ; as a second edition of it has al- 
ready been produced, and thus a greater proportion 
remains. 

The baronet who gaped so often some nights ago, 
in a company in Berners-street, while the Looker-- 
on was being read, could not have opened his mouth 
to a better purpose* 

To a variety of other characters who have recom- 
mended my work by yawning, dozing, sleeping, 
burning, tearing, daubing, and cursing applause, mjr 
most grateful acknowledgements are here presented ; 
and I beg (with assuring them that I shall ever study 
to excite the same flattering symptoms, of their dis- 
gust) to subscribe myself their much-abused and 
obliged humble servant, 

Simon Olive-branch* 
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ANTONINUS PIUS. 

All things are double, one against another; and God has made 
nothing imperfect. £ccist. chap. Ixii rer. 34. 

It is so long since the subject of Religion has made 
its appearance in the Looker-on, that it may surely 
come boldly forward after such an interval, and 
challenge the attention of the gayest of my readers. 
I have promised to present it in its liveliest dress ; 
so that none of my fair disciples may blush at its 
homeliness, and so that it may decently enter the 
drawing-room of a duchess, or the levee of a prince. 
I have before observed, that, for the sake of the 
loose form of the argument, and the variety of dis- 
cussion it admitted, I have chosen to consider those 
analogies on which religion grounds its apology, and 
those beautiful resemblances, in* the scheme of life 
and constitution of nature, to the course of Revela- 
tion, which develope and vindicate the glorious con- 
sistency of our Maker's appointments, and the stead- 
fast unity of his plans and counsels. In the progress* 
of my lucubrations on this subject, I shall keep i» 
view the conduct of a book which has ever been my 
delight since reading and reflecting have been my. 
occupation — I mean the mighty performance of 
bishop Butler, to whose work if I could turn the at- 
tention of any serious mind, my labours would be 
indeed recompensed* 
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That I may likewise lay my account sometimes to 
arrest a volatile and vagrant spirit, that is spending 
itself in desultory pursuits, and give it a steady di- 
rection, 1 shall intersperse my matter with anecdote 
and digression, as I see opportunities; and while 
the main body of the argument marches onward un- 
der the conduct of the victorious prelate, I shall fol- 
low him up with my light-armed troops, scouring 
the country, beating about for forage, and watching 
the motions of the enemy. 

It is but justice that 1 should dedicate a little por- 
tion of this paper to the consideration of a work to 
which it is so much indebted. 

I know but few books, on any subject, or in any 
language, that are not somewhat objectionable on* 
the score of bulk and prolixity. Profit, vanity, do- 
tage, habit, and facility, all help to persuade an au- 
thor to swell out his publication as far as it will bear. 
But, in truth, the strength, the consistency, the 
form, and the vivacity of an argument, lose as much 
by the general propensity to* accumulate around it 
superfluous matter, as the muscular vigour of our 
bodies under the oppression of corpulency and the 
weight of years. It is, however, the nature of pro- 
bable evidence, of which the substance of this ex- 
cellent volume consists, to owe a principal part of 
its strength to an accumulation of instances ; and, 
according, to the well-known principle in hydrosta- 
tics, the more its surface is enlarged, the greater will 
be the number of the columns on which it presses, 
and consequently the* greater its support. On this 
ground, the seeming repetitions of bishop Butler 
stand excused to the sensible part of his readers ;> 
since it is the pressing concurrence and uniform 
bearing of its probabilities, that carries presumptive 
testimony to the very confines of demonstration. 
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. This elegant kind of reasoning, in defence of Re- 
relation, doubtless did not originate with the excel* 
lent author of this book. The correspondence be* 
tween the natural and moral dispensations of God,. 
has always been occurring to the studious and con- 
templative. Our great countryman was the first 
who presented these analogies under one view, . and 
digested them into a regular and uniform plan of 
defence in behalf of our holy religion. An argu- 
ment so beautiful and so fertile, in favour of so uni~. 
versal a cause, could not but suggest itself to the 
most enlightened of the ancients ; but as their no- 
tions of nature's laws were very far from the truth* 
the chain of analogy soon fell short ; and every at- 
tempt to pursue the comparison to any length, soon 
perished in solecism and error. So grand and bound- 
less an investigation was reserved for mature? and 
happier times, in which our Creator is pleased yet a 
little more to unveil his goodness, and yet a little 
further, to draw aside the curtain from the sanctuary 
of his wisdom. Neither good sense nor discretion 
have dictated the arguments which some objectors 
have opposed to this reasoning from analogy in be- 
half of religion. To those whose belief is implicitly 
grounded on the basis of scriptural authority, it 
holds out at least an innocent and delightful con- 
templation. While the strong pillar of their faith 
stands immovably firm, it cannot displease them to 
see its beauties and proportions unfolded, and the 
rich order of its capital emerge from the mists which, 
surround it. To those wfyo require external con- 
sistency and connection in the objects of their faith,, 
it affords an evidence satisfactory and consoling ;, 
while it imposes silence on those arrogant claimants, 
who are satisfied with nothing less than a clear and 
rational view of the whole internal constitution andt 
vol. xlii. c 
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plan of God's Revelation, by forcing a conviction 
upon them, that their lives are passed in the same 
blindness and ignorance with respect to the thing* 
of this world, which they yet most acknowledge to 
exist, and to owe their origin and their order to the 
wisdom of God. The objections therefore which 
are founded on the incomprehensibility of Revela- 
tion, should, in common justice, be first tried against 
the objects of oar daily experience : here they are 
overthrown by the evidence of our senses, and the* 
obstinacy of facts : here we are constrained to bow 
down the pride of our understandings ; to acknow- 
ledge effects, without comprehending their causes; 
to admit truths which we cannot explain ; and to 
rest our reasonings on data that will ever disappoint 
our researches, while our views are bounded by mor- 
tality. 

" Since I was of understanding/ 9 says the learned 
and candid sir Thomas Brown, " to know we know 
nothing, my reason hath been more pliable to the 
will of faith. I am now content to understand a 
mystery, without a rigid definition, in an easy and 
Platonic description. Where there is an obscurity 
too deep for our reason, it is good to sit down with a 
description, periphrasis, or adumbration. By ac- 
quainting our reason how unable it is to display the 
visible and obvious effects of nature, it becomes 
more humble and submissive to the subtilties of 
faith." Such objections to the frame of our religion 
as have no other ground than the impossibility of 
bringing it entire within the scope of our under- 
standing, are stifled in the very womb of infidelity ; 
they are strangled ere they can pass the threshold of 
life. Plainly, then, the attempt is ridiculous to op- 
pose them to that invisible system, in respect to 
which our experience supplies no documents or 
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data. When this new life shall come, and our souk 
shall branch out into new faculties and perceptions, 
then, perhaps, a new order of facts will arise to re- 
concile these apparent difficulties and incongruities, 
by presenting us with a full display of their depen* 
dencies and relations. 

Another class of cavillers hare objected to this arv 
gnment from analogy* that its conclusions are imr 
perfect, and that nothing is established by it on the 
affirmative side. Such reasoners do not consider 
bow much it conduces to a point, to overcome the 
presumptions against it ; how greatly an argument 
is strengthened by the removal of prejudices ; and 
bow much the native force of reason can avail, when 
rescued from these great incumbrances. They do 
not consider, that to remove the presumptions against 
religious testimony, is to place it on the same 
grounds with common historical testimony ; and 
that, when this is done, no colour of consistency is 
Jeft to infidels, unless they carry their incredulity to 
every system of facts that is grounded on the records 
of man : for, supposing there be aotiung intrinsica!** 
ty incredible in what our religion, whether natural 
or revealed, commands us to believe, nothing is more 
clear, than that the external testimony on which it 
reposes, is above any common historical evidence ; 
is more supported by witnesses, more confirmed by 
documents, more strengthened by circumstantial 
coincidences and corresponding relations. 

The potent operation of this negative virtue be- 
longs in an eminent degree to the argument from 
analogy, the direct tendency of which is to vindicate 
religion from those ordinary presumptions against it, 
which consist in an opinion that its doctrines are 
internally more incredible than the common facts of 

c2 
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history ; and that, supposing no actual proofs to 
€xist of the object of our daily experience, still they 
would have greater claims in themselves to be re- 
ceived, and a higher colour of probability. This 
opinion, founded on habit and prejudice, is clearly 
refuted by the reasons which analogy supplies; and 
the objects of our faith are placed in a light to re- 
ceive the full advantage of all the proofs and autho- 
rities which belong to them. As a faithful hand- 
maid to Religion, it attends upon it to decorate its 
form, and improve its comeliness ; to debarrass its 
motions, and to display its attractions; to dispose 
the white robe in which Truth has arrayed it, and 
to remove the obstacles which -error and obduracy 
have thrown in its path. 

But though the principal strength of this reason- 
ing from analogy consists in its -negative proofs, yet 
it is by no means destitute of force, when viewed on 
the affirmative side : while it effectually removes all 
presumptions against religion, it supplies to the can- 
did and reasonable a variety of positive conclusions 
in its favour. If a correspondence be clearly dis- 
played between revealed religion and God's natural 
and moral government of the world, ho strong that 
they appear to be evidently conducted in the same 
spirit, and under similar laws, it is beyond obduracy 
to deny the inference of a common origin. The ar- 
gument then at this point leaves us to determine 
who was the author of both these dispensations, and 
-to decide between chance and providence ; for in 
reality there is no alternative, whatever terms and 
denominations the wantonness of infidelity has dared 
to invent. To erect, therefore, this argument from 
analogy on its proper basis, we have only to esta- 
blish as a datum, that the phenomena of nature, and 
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the mend ^ o yernment of the world, are from the 
hawk of the Almighty. With this footing it is com- 
plete* ami ia a syllogistic form runs thus : 



Gad is the author of the natural and the moral go* 
vermveat of the moM ; but the nataral and mo* 
sal government of the world, aad the system of 
revealed religion, are evidently derived from one 
and the same author. Therefore God is the aa« 
•shor of <tbe system of revealed religion. 

I am *> jealous of ahe honour of the oahject af 
this paper, and at the same time so well aware how 
soon it mtiflsies the tight character of the present 
race of leaders, thai I have determined not to press 
it too for, nor erven so carry kon to the conclusion 
of this day's entertainment. As :the next letter in 
JBsffeaio's packet is very abort, I cannot do better 
perhaps man terminate tats paper wim iX, especial- 
ly as nothing comes from that quarter but what will 
harmonise with religious contemplations* The letter 
is from Amelia to Eugenic 

" My best of friends, 

" And does the little vista in the wood be- 
gin to look delightful ? Then does every place else 
begin to look dull to me ; for no place has attrac- 
tions for Amelia, bat where she can imagine the 
presence of Eugenic My father promises to bring 
me in a fortnight to see you, and m the mean time 
I must be satisfied with thinking of you ; yet think 
of you I cannot, with all that perfect delight with 
which your image used to fill my bosom, as long as 
you continue to cherish this pensiveness of disposi- 
tion, and to dip all your thoughts in this melancholy 
dye. Why travel into the land of dreams for topics 

c3 
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of sorrow, and thence transplant into our minds these 
shadowy griefs, while so many substantial joys await 
us, and while genial hopes and native pleasures spring 
up in gay luxuriance before our feet? My dear 
friend, your mind is too highly wrought for the re- 
lish of actual pleasure, and the objects of common 
life. Oh, how I wish you could a little unrefine 
yourself, and reduce to a lower pitch those high 
tones of feeling that never can harmonise with the 
measures of our condition, and our allotment here ! 
As of late you have sometimes complained of debili- 
ty of nerves, accept my recipe : instead of reposing 
on the strength of a fragile philosophy, and main- 
taining the struggle alone, call to your aid the prac- 
tical consolations of business and amusement; build 
more upon the success of diversion than opposition, 
and study rather to make a dexterous retreat than a 
desperate defence. In the mean time accept of this 
little poem, which has been given to my father by 
one of his friends, and which is somewhat applicable 
to your particular case. 

• 

" Say, Henry, should a man of mind 
Sigh o'er his brittle crust, 
Or grieve because it is not joinM 
To fibres more robust ? 

" Look round with philosophic ken, 
Through Nature's works below, 
From very atoms up to men, 
You'll find it order'd so. 

*• That much of all we choicest hold, 
Admire with one acclaim, 
Is of a delicater mould, 
And of a feebler frame. 

" Look at that bird * of glossiest wings. 
Yet sweeter taste than plume, 

, " . * Humming-bird. 
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That scuds, that murmurs, sips and tings 
And feasts upon perfume. 

" Look at the rose his bill invades 
With eager wanton strife; 
On what a slender stem it fades, 
And blushes out its life ! 

*' Look at bent lilies as you walk, 
How elegantly thin ! 
Yet well that fragrance from their stalk 
Proclaims the power within. 

M Look at that sex whose form may vaunt 
More grace than bird or rose $ 
Wiat fine infirmities enchant, 
»,*hat frailties charm in those f 

M Examine men, the world around, 
That soar with generous aim ; 
How few with rugged strength abound 
In fibre, or in frame ! 

«* Great souks, with energetic thought, 
► Wear out their shell of clay ; 

Yet at each crevice light is caught, 
Till all is mental day. 

M Then, Henry, let no man of mind 
Sigh o'er his brittle crust, 
Or grieve because it is not join'd 
To fibres more robust." 
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XOiYWvyreiE. UOCBATES4.Epist.il. 

We should only value ourselves upon these attainments which 
are out of the reach of pitiful minds. 



I know of nothing which create* tm the mind a more 
tormenting jealousy of other meofa success and 
celebrity, and contributes more to make our old-age 
the season of impotent regret, than the consciousness 
of having lived below the measure of our abilities, in 
contradiction to nature's design m the talents with 
which she has furnished us. The weightier part of 
those sorrows which years accumulate, are in a man- 
ner the revenge which they take upon us for having 
suffered them to mature our faculties, without illus- 
trating them in our turn by any honourable occur- 
rence or record of utility. That broad and level 
road of life, which leads to the common sink of 
mortality, is trodden by multitudes of those whose 
mould and conformation had qualified them for steep 
and difficult ascents, for services of high account, 
and enterprises that demand ability and exercise 
virtue. To those who, like myself, have courted 
literature in academical bowers, amidst a crowd of 
competitors, instances have not been wanting of the 
truth of this observation. I have seen with sorrow 
the fair promise of expanding genius, and the expec- 
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itation of many a noble mind, receive a perversion 
at its first entrance into active life, and, renouncing 
its privileges at the very threshold of manhood, 
subside into the common rank of insignificance, 
and the little detail of vulgar actions and amuse- 
ments. . 

It is one of the greatest infelicities of Fashion, that 
she seeks no accommodation with Nature in any of her 
plans or arrangements ; but throws an uniform co- 
louring oyer one whole rank of life, and brings to 
the same standard of insipid conformity, every size 
«jf understanding, and every variation of genius. A 
young nobleman, whom I formerly knew at college, 
gave me the most cheerful hopes that my country 
would derive benefit from his maturer exertions : his 
mind was extremely active at about the age of eigh- 
teen, and his attainments were equal to his diligence ; 
but for these twenty years since, to my great disap- 
pointment, I have heard of nothing but his horses, 
ius phaetons, his losses, his gains, his court-dresses, 
«nd' his masqued characters, his journeys out, and 
his journeys home, and such-like inanities of news- 
paper history. 

Mr k Strutgate, who has been only famous these 
last thirty years for handing a lady into a room, and 
then handing, her out again, like some generals, who 
shine in leading- on the attack, and in covering a 
retreat, but not in the conduct of the day, was in 
Mr. All worth's time a senior wrangler in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. I have seen this gentleman 
retire within himself with feelings manifestly dis- 
composed, with a conscious colour kindling in his 
cheeks, and a pensiveness piercing through his smile, 
ivhen the conversation has happened to turn upon 
literary merit, or the particular praise of some emi- 
»eni scholar. For Mr. S. has only now a scattered 
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recollection of those terms and ideas which he once 
could so readily combine; and only * few solitary 
axioms, a few fragments of erudition, ate left m his 
mind, the poor remains of the proud but perishable 
monuments of his juvenile proficiency. It was his 
fate, just as he stepped into public life, to fall among 
a set of companions, who presently gave a new. turn 
to his ambition, and presented anew range of objects 
and attainments before him. The nature of those 
pursuits in which he now was engaged, supplying no 
channel through which his coUege*acquiremeiite 
might be turned to practical advantage, the estima- 
tion of those acquirements was sunk in his mind,, 
and their substance fell gradually away, amidst the 
distractions of idle pleasures and jashionabie engage- 
meats. 

I " Tune tubit recordatio, quot diet quamfrigkRs rebus abtumpsi." 

When the mind ■* once unstrung, it is surprising 
with what rapidity all its knowledge unravels itself, 
especially that knowledge which was not the easy 
accumulation of practical discoveries, or the natural 
result of involuntary combinations; not consisting 
in conclusions derived from sensible objects, or the 
smooth produce of a summer's ramUe ; but deep- 
drawn from the unwearied efforts of the brain, and 
the closeted labours of academical solitude. Whan 
opportunity has come in aid of ability, and education 
has not been wanting to genius, it is painful indeed 
.to witness the prodigality with which some of us 
squander these gifts of nature and fortune on attain- 
ments which demand only bodily vigour, or mecha~ 
nical dexterity. Nothing is more ridiculous than to 
hear the credit which some man give themselves for 
their proficiency in driving a phaeton, riding a race, 
sir leaping a gate, with minds cast in a statesman'* 
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hmqM, an* mi education as enlarged and as costly a* 
princes can enjoy. 

When a proper subordination is observed in onr 
pursuits, and when those which are unequal to our 
powers of attainment are cast into the order of amuse- 
ments, and suffered only to engross our hours of 
recreation, I see nothing blameworthy in a man of 
ability who thus gives scope to the range of his cu- 
riosity, and the excursiveness of his genius, in the 
prosecution of diminutive attainments and mechanical 
excellence; but if these have the effect of narrowing 
his accomplishments* by degrading his ambition and 
exertions, they are then to be considered in the light 
ef moral delinquencies, and as stains upon his social 
character. 

I remember, some years ago, on going up to Lon- 
don from college, I was at a loss to imagine from 
what description of the people such a troop of fine 
jockeys and stable-boys; and coachmen could come, 
as I met m Hyde-Park on a sunshiny day ; till I 
recognised most of them in our house of parliament, 
and saw them sitting there in deep contemplation, 
and revolving in their minds all the politics of their 
stables, with their ideas going round in a rotatory mo- 
tion, while questions of deep concern to their country 
were i» agitation, and the flowers of eloquence were in 
Vain scattered round them. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance has procured me from one of these whip- 
gentlemen a list of his engagements for a week to come. 

Monday^*— To back Wapping Will the dustman, 
against Joe Crib the collier, for 100 guineas — To 
attends on the grand jury at Maidstone, and after- 
wards to run a maggot-race with Jack Smoaky. 

Tuesday, — To attend the match between a wooden- 
legged walker and a hamstringed hog — To pro- 
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ceed to the hanging-match, and from thence to the 

- dinner of the Philanthropic Society. 

Wednesday. — To see eleven games at putt played 
between Patrick Murdock and the chimney- 
sweeper — To go to Hastings's trial, and then to 
dine with the fighting tinman at lord Canaille's. 

Thursday. — To trot Miss Graceless against sir An* 
draw's Nutcracker, for 500 guineas— go to the. 
levee — meet lord and lady Giles at the jack* ass 
race — back Humphry Hog, my coachman, against 
the whole county, for eating hot hasty-pudding. 

Friday. — The state of the nation to come on to-day 
— To go to the house, and carry my betting calcu- 
lations in my pocket — from thence to the badger- 
baiting, and bring home Tom Cary, the leaping, 
butcher, to dine with me. 

Saturday. — To dine with the society for the Recovery 
of Drowned Persons, and immediately from thence 
to the duck-hunt — To go to the house, and vote 
either for the abolition of juries, or the general- 
verdict of the slave-trade — see my wager deter- 
mined that Joe Gorget eats a shoulder of mutton 
before Nimble Ned the barber shaves seven cus-, 
tonaers, 

Sunday.— rTo go a steeple-hunting with lord Dash 

—To send tor our parson to dinner, and ask Will 

Washy to help and smoke him — To lay ten guineas 

. with Jack Simple, that lord Paramount makes the 

curate play at Casino. 

It is this growing degeneracy in the taste for. 
pleasure, among the higher orders of my country- 
men, that confounds the distinction of real merit, 
and is the supreme consolation of dunces. In pro- 
portion as such low and illiberal amusements steal 
into consequence, by mixing with the glare of rank 
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and office, we shall see the glory of foHy extend 
itself, and virtue droop in common disesteem. But, 
besides the moral detriment which may result front 
such confusion of character, and inversion of arabi- 
tion, we may fairly consider it in the light of a poli- 
tical evil. One or the principal columns on which 
the constitution of our country reposes, is the digni- 
ty of sentiment, and sensibility of honour, supposed 
in the hearts of our English nobility. To this order 
we look up, as the last and purest resource of justice ; 
as the representative of that ancient characteristical 
valour of our feudal forefathers; as the nursery of 
generals and captains; as the model of high-born 
courtesy ; as the shelter of honourable fatigues, and 
exhausted services; and, lastly, as the potent barrier 
to the prince and the people, against the dangerous 
encroachments of the one or the other. It is plain, 
therefore, that whatever habits or customs have a 
tendency to lower the character of our great men, 
give a secret wound to the constitution of our coun- 
try; and especially, at this conjuncture, unhappily 
afibrd some colour to that levelling malcontent spirit, 
which is gone abroad, and is maintaining a struggle 
with the laws of nature and the oracles of common 
sense. 

I doubt much whether any Ulysses of the present 
day would discover a young nobleman (as noblemen: 
are) when intrenched among jockeys, and bullies, and 
black-legs, by displaying before him the sabre, the 
buckler, and the plumed helmet. Those generous 
times are past ; and, what is more to be lamented, 
their spirit and their genius is gone for ever with 
them ; when a grandeur of soul, almost inseparably 
adhered to nobility of birth ; and manhood, and prow- 
ess, and courtesy, and faith, were the graceful dis- 
tinctions of an English gentleman. 

VOL. XLII. D 
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For my own part, descended as I am through a 
long line of peaceful ancestry, I have no wish to see 
the manid of chivalry revived ; our civil shopkeepers 
in the Poultry converted into cavaliers; and the man- 
in-armour, instead of the lord mayor, adjusting the 
price of bread with the Bakers' Company. But I own 
it is not without a sensible regret, that I observe 
that spirit, which was once at the bottom of those 
romantic chimeras, destroyed, together with those 
chimeras themselves. 1 could wish it had been re- 
gulated, instead of being smothered; I could wish 
to have seen it qualified through the medium of our 
present superior intelligence, blended with the softer 
genius of the times, and preserving all its magnani- 
mity and mildness, without any of its apparatus and 
incumbrance, its absurdity and. extravagance. 

While our great men persist in cheapening- gen- 
tility, by this voluntary degradation of themselves; 
and while a petty train of qualifications usurp the 
place of those manlier attainments which used once 
to characterise noble descent, we are not to wonder 
that gentlemen are so easily formed ; that a door is 
open to upstart opulence ; and that great men are 
springing up around us, like the Lombardy poplars 
which decorate their villas. 

Of all the passions to which we are exposed. 
Pride is surely that which plays us the 1 falsest; for 
by giving us an insensible bias towards company in- 
ferior to ourselves, it is at variance with its own na- 
ture, and allures us to our disgrace, while it holds 
out prospects of aggrandisement, till it ends in heap- 
ing up contradictions in our characters, and planting 
mortifications in our bosoms. The old Greek proverb, 
$v afjwtfois *&} Kofu$o? $6eyysrau, " A witling is a 
wit among fools/' contains a truth which most parents' 
have had occasion to lament; and 1 know of no way 
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of averting its consequence, but by taking upon 
themselves, as far aa possible, the education of their 
children, and leaving them, as little as they can avoid, 
to the contagion oilow examples, and the mercy of 
illiterate instructors. 

I do not remember any severer satire pronounced 
against our young noblemen, than that which escaped 
from the pen of our entertaining novelist, Henry 
Fielding; who, after passing many encomiums on the 
manly deportment and fine appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, concludes with observing, that one unac- 
quainted with the present race of our nobility, might 
have mistaken him for a person of high descent. 
Unhappily, the present devotion to the whip, is not 
likely to correct this vulgarity of demeanour; and 
in the progress of this mama we may in time expect 
that the mock criterion of nobility, so proverbial in 
alehouses and stables, may become the real badge of 
titular distinction; and that a right honourable pro* 
tuberance on the back, may run in an increasing 
proportion, from the baron of yesterday, to the pre- 
mier duke. 

Juvenal, the bent of whose satire was turned with 
just severity against the Roman nobility, who forgot 
the responsibility of their characters, and sullied 
their honours with mean occupations and pleasures, 
is particularly scandalised at this hippomaiy, or horse- 
madness, and expresses his indignation in the follow* 
iog lines. 

« 

" Pnrter majorum eineres, atque ossa, volucri 
Carpento rapitur pinguis Damatippm* ; et ipse, 
Ipse rotam strutgtt multo suffiamtne consul: 
fioete quidem ; sedhmawdU; sed ridera testes 
tntendunt ocuhs. Ftnitum tempus honoris 
Otmjuerit, clara Damatippus luce fagellum. 
Smnet, et eocursum nusquam trepidant wnk% 

D2 i 
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Jam tenis ; ae virga prior htmtet attpie maniples 
Sofpet, et infundrtjwmentii hordea lassu. 

" Fat Lateranus does his revels keep 
Where his forefathers 1 peaceful ashes sleep, 
Driving himself his chariot down the hill ; 
And though a consul links himself the wheel. 
To do him justice, 'tis indeed by night; 
Yet the moon sees, and ev'ry smaller light 
Pries as a witness to the shameful sight: 
Nay, when his year of honour '» ended, soon 
He'll leave that nicety, and mount at noon, 
Nor blush, should he some grave acquaintance meet; 
But, proud of being kuovrn, will jerk and greet; 
And when his fellow-beasts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub them down." 

DRYDEW. 

I have only to remark upon these lines, that, sunk 
as the Romans were in virtue and in dignity, when 
our satirist reproached them, yet, as it appears from 
the above lines, some little sense of shame did still 
Accompany these puerile addictions to such pitiful 
-attainments, in characters and situations where de- 
corum and consistency demand a full exertion of the 
powers of understanding, and a general circumspec- 
tion and manliness of behaviour. 
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•* Slrenua not exercet inertia, 

•• With idle industry, and languid stress, 
We urge refinement to a cold excess." 

In the catalogue of improvements on which we mo- 
dern s found our claim to pre-eminence above our 
homelier ancestors, a thinking observer will see rea- 
son to make perpetual discriminations, frequent de- 
ductions, and some erasures. There is a crisis in the 
affairs of men, beyond which, acquisition is loss, 
riches beggary, and success miscarriage ; a point of 
coalition, where extremes unite, and where excellence 
totters on the verge of inanity. 1 have often thought 
that -those spots among the mountainous parts of 
Switzerland, where the right hand gathers a foil* 
blown flower, while the left may touch a mass of ice, 
expresses, in a manner, the moral of life, where a 
little heap transports us out of full perfection into 
false refinement ; out of the glowing confines of high- 
wrought excellence, into the gelid province of penu- 
rious hyperbole. 

The present age has refined us out of half our ho- 
nest feelings, and a great part of our natural taste ; 
and our pride seems to consist in tricking the worn- 
out frame of science and of genius, with such mere- 
tricious arts as serve to sophisticate the shattered re- 
lics of female beauty. It is pleasant to one who baa 
not gone along with the stream, to contemplate aloof 
the ridiculous excesses to which the spirit of refine* 

»3 
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ment is pushed in the little concerns of social life, as 
well as in the duties of morality and the objects of 
taste. In social life, by the habit it has introduced 
of falsifying our feelings, it has left to what is called 
the fashionable world, little more than an image, or 
rather a mockery of the social affections : it has in a 
manner hollowed out the substance of our pleasures, 
and suffered nothing but the shell to remain; it has 
cheated us of our rank, under colour of advancing 
us i ; it has passed upon us a bauble instead of a dia- 
mond ; in short, to finish this train of allusion, it has 
carried off our old coat with the purse in the pocket, 
and has given us a fine holiday suit in its place. For 
proofs of this, we have only to look into the present 
plan of fashionable intercourse: what inanity of 
compliment! what affectation of transport! what 
hollowness of profession ! what a waste of margin in 
every remark! what a length of straw to every grain 
of sense ! what idle industry ! what manoeuvre with- 
out plan ! . mirth without meaning ! play without 
point! pride without pretension! love without re- 
gard ! 

On that plain buff principle of old English hospi- 
tality, this spirit of refinement has certainly made no 
small intrench men ts. Our visits are now paid with 
empty carriages; and a very close intimacy can 
subsist for a twelvemonth on a dish of chocolate and 
a morsel of cake ; while friends can eat each other 
up whenever they meet, who have never broken 
bread together in their lives. As to love and friend- 
ship, it may truly be said, that they have lost their 
exclusive and engrossing spirit. Instead of flying to 
groves and sequestered walks, they have found their 
element in noise and publicity. Love is so un sen- 
sualized and sublimed above passion, that it has for- 
gotten its old retreats, and appears with calm confi-> 
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dence in crowds and gay resorts; and friendship is 
so moulded and adjusted to the rules of etiquette, 
that it finds the drawing-room a scene sufficiently 
interesting for all its wishes and exertions, and the 
card-table an ample medium for the display of all 
its cordialities and emotions. Thus the tones of feel- 
ing and the energies of passion, the swell of huma- 
nity and the ardours of affection, have subsided to 
the common surface of life, and settled into the 
smooth current of ordinary intercourse, and the 
every-day topics of vulgar communication. Thus 
the very sinews of society are relaxed ; and, in the 
progress of our debilitation, we may expect to see 
the time when those great actions which decorate' 
our history, shall be without a name in our language, 
or place in our hearts. 

I do not know in what this " strenuous idleness," 
which spreads so fast thoughout the character of the 
times, is better shown, than in the dull complexion 
of our public amusements, and the vapid insignifi- 
cance of common visiting. One would think, without 
possessing this spirit of inactivity, that it is having 
no common mercy to one's self, to force nature into 
so perverse a tract in obedience to opinon; and a 
savage would certainly be softened to compassion, in 
contemplating the voluntary drudgery of our fashion- 
able meetings; and would be prompted to inquire 
into the nature of those crimes to which such pu- 
nishments belonged. 

My projecting friend used to think, that the genius 
pf that public resort, which we know by the name 
of Ranelagh, is most particularly in unison with this 
stroma. inertia; and so earnest was he in the great 
cause, that he was for experimenting upon this hope- 
less quality, and endeavouring to promote his philan- 
thropical object, by extracting positive virtue out oi 
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simple negation, and rivaling that philosophical 
adventurer, who conceived the project of drawing 
the sunbeams oat of cucumbers. His plan went to 
combine the amusement of Ranelagh with the pur- 
poses of a mill, and to make every one in the progress 
ef his circuit conduce to its operation. Among such 
a multitude, this might be done by the silent efforts 
of the 1 stroma inertia, without the danger of a suspi- 
cion in the breast of any one, that he was doing good; 
and the more effectually to prevent this remorse 
from taking place to ruffle the flowing tide of mur- 
muring insipidity, or to rouse from his hallowed 
slumbers the negative genius of the place, every 
thing was to be removed from sight which could 
convey such unharmonising sentiments; the whole 
process of the machine was to be detached from the 
scene of amusement; and the same set of wheels 
which were grinding our corn at a respectful distance, 
should be grinding an organ in our view. 

If my friend can turn this growing, or rather gra- 
vitating propensity of my countrymen to any useful 
account, I shall certainly allow him credit for a very 
extraordinary management and resource in the great 
concerns and interests of our condition here below ; 
but this frivolity of refinement is, I fear, a constitu- 
tional malady, which accompanies a worn-out frame 
and exhausted stamina : and the worst of all is, that 
the complaint* is of a flattering kind ; and, like the 
slow victims to consumption, we silently waste and 
waste, in the fond security of fancied improvement, 
till nature suddenly succumbs, and the fountains of 
life refuse to flow. There is a balsam in our minds, 
like that which enriches our blood, which, when 
once it is destroyed by luxurious habits and baneful 
indulgences, no restoratives in the compass of moral 
medicine can renew, no succedaneums can replace, 
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nor -all the aromatic virtue of argument and counsel 
supply to the corrupted system. 
• A sensible passage presented itself to me the other 
day in a book but little consulted at this time, which 
is so much to my present purpose, that I cannot help 
transcribing it for my readers. " What Vice has 
lost in coarseness of expression, she has gained in a 
more easy and general admittance. In ancient days, 
bare and impudent obscenity, like a common woman 
of the town, was confined to brothels : whereas the 
double entendre, like a modern fine lady, is now ad- 
mitted into the best company, while her transparent 
covering of words, like a thin fashionable gauze deli- 
cately thrown across, discloses, while it seems to veil, 
her nakedness of thought." 

This false feeling of refinement, on which the au- 
thor I have been- quoting animadverts with such 
justice, has turned the bent of our delicacy from 
things and realities, to words and images; and it 
little imports to the chastest mind, what idea is pre- 
sented, let only the median* he properly sophisti- 
cated through which it is viewed. On this principle, 
a lady who revolts at the study of botany, because 
of the sexual system, and the shameless libertinism 
and concubinage of plants, can consistently learn by 
heart the epistle of Eloise to Abelard ; and a fair 
reader, who dares not avow her acquaintance with 
Tom Jones, may lawfully peruse the memoirs of 
actresses, and drink in golden goblets the poisonous 
essence of medicated debauchery. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the struggles 
which this sickly effeminacy of the times is making 
to gloss over and disguise all the real wretchedness 
-of life. Unable any longer to draw wholesome 
lessons irom those passages of sorrow which so often 
occur in the great volume of our existence, we gild 
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and illuminate the margin, in the vain hope of 
brightening the text : we are dressing up a corpse 
with ribands; but still the cadaverous countenance 
of Death will mock our endeavours, and triumph in 
the contrast it exhibits. Thus a language is found 
to express the whole train of maladies to which hu- 
manity is exposed, that wears almost the appearance 
of eulogy ; and crimes that call for vengeance, are 
wrapped up in a courtesy of phrase, that looks more 
like commiseration than abhorrence. We talk of 
the unfortunate gentleman who poisoned his uncle, 
and was afterwards so unhappy as to strangle his wife ; 
and I have been told of a very elegant mode of ex- 
tracting the stone* I remember a navy surgeon, who 
used, in his accounts of battles, to talk of amputa- 
tions, and other arrangements ; and they tell me of 
a French farce, called La Mart de Madame la Prim 
cesse de Lamballc, et $cs agremens. 

I must own, that, as I grow old, I become fond of 
narrating; and perhaps those who shall hereafter 
criticise my work, will observe that I suppose too 
much of this passion for stories in my readers. I 
will, however, run the risk of this censure, rather 
than suppress an anecdote which will serve to show* 
by comparing it with the character of Frenchmen 
at this hour, that an affected strain of refinement, 
which has no foundation in religion aud humanity, is 
no security against the most brutal depravation and 
degeneracy. — " Mademoiselle Duclos, a celebrated 
actress on the French stage, was playing the part of 
the Sister in the Horatii of Corneille. She had just 
vented her imprecations on her victorious country, 
and was about to quit the stage with much precipita- 
tion, when her foot was caught in the train or her 
gown, and caused her to tumble. The actor that 
personated Horatius, whose business it was to have 
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killed her as she was retiring, with one hand took off 
his hat, and very gallantly offered her the other to 
help her on her legs again. He then led her forwards 
very politely, and, putting on his hat, drew his sword, 
and proceeded to kill her with every mark of fury in 
his countenance and manner." A good actor, says 
the relator of this anecdote, would have profited by 
the occasion, and killed her as she was falling. 

All great operations are now performed in a man* 
ner to inspire us with a taste for them. A tooth is 
promised to be drawn by little more than whistling 
to it ; a system is refined by a pinch of snuff; and 
the Roman Materia Medica, of friction, jactation, and 
fumigation, is entirely exploded. Few medicines are 
so rude as to require confinement, or abstinence ; and 
it is almost worth while to be grievously afflicted, in 
order to be perfumed into health, and syruped into 
a sound constitution. We have long discontinued 
the phrase of cutting off, and have adopted that of 
removing a leg; by which ingenious turn, we must 
of course put the patient in excellent humour with 
the operation, by persuading him to regard that in 
the light of an inconvenience, which he is under an 
unavoidable necessity of losing for ever. In the ar- 
ticle of funerals, too, we do all in our power to bring 
it within the influence of this general plan of refine- 
ment, and to give it an elegance and brilliancy, that 
may serve to spare our sensibilities, and substitute 
surprise in the place of feeling. A poor family will 
starve three children, to bury one ; and no man can 
afford to die without a thousand pounds to his for- 
tune* I could not help being much entertained a 
few* days ago with an advertisement in a news-paper, 
in which a very sombre topic had borrowed tbe co- 
lours of this general characteristic refinement. 

" James Maddox, at the Sugar-Loqf and Coffin, 
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<* respectfully solicits the patronage of the living and 
" the dead, who have had experience of his delicacy, 
" dispatch, and punctuality. He furnishes skele- 
" tons in the be?t taste, of all sizes* of both colours^ 
" and of both sexes, accurately articulated ; he packs 
" them safe, either for sea or land carriage : he also 
" mounts for those gentlemen who have loose sets of 
" bones ; and ladies may depend upon their orders 

f* being obeyed with the utmost regularity. M 

" has discovered a most elegant method of securing 
"any human corpse above ground from ill odours, 
" and all manner of annoyance, without embowelling 
"or embalming; while a. certain hitherto-undisco* 
" vered balsam in his possession will preserve the 
" finest glow of health upon the face of the de- 
" ceased. This is he that took up the Dutch corpse 
" in Painswick, after thirteen months interment, and 
" so set him up by his elegant preparations, that he 
" was able to bear, without inconvenience, the jour- 
" ney to Rotterdam. Among other excellencies, he 
" has an ointment which cures people of condition, 
" and communicates present ease, in an hour and a 
" half. He has also coffins ready made for the ac- 
" commodation of his friends, furnished with every 
" convenience ; a circumstance he has a peculiar 
pleasure in announcing to the public, and the de- 
ceased in particular, as, for want of such coffins, 
persons of quality have been much incommoded." 



u 



Under the spreading influence of this whimsical 
delicacy, the commonest terms and phrases are shift- 
ing their dress, and strutting in fantastic finery. 
No man eats with you on a public occasion, but 
assists at your dinner ; and the butcher, who helps 
to provide you, is now a purveyor of meat; while 
your poulterer is gradually rising to the Turkey 
merchant. 
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But this spirit of refinement does not confine itself 
to the little moralities of life, but plays about the 
confines of religion, and stretches over the whole 
province of literature and taste. In our catalogues 
of books we find. the Flowers of Infidelity, Religious 
Courtship, the Gentleman's Religion, the Dance to 
Eternity, the Box of Precious Ointment, the Per- 
fumes of Grace, and Voltaire's Philosophical Works, 
recommended in the same line, as being very deisti- 
cal, and elegantly bound. This effeminacy of cha- 
racter, which in the high concerns of religion has the 
air of buffoonery, produces a sad debility and lan- 
guor in the objects of taste. A sickly thirst for no- 
velty, local allusion, puerile point, and puny senti- 
ment, has banished from the stage all the higher 
parts of poetry. The great display of general man- 
ners, the manly strokes of antique colouring, and the 
reign of character, is gone forever; in their place have 
arisen a train of fleeting topics of the day and the 
hour, such as the fungous growth of news-paper 
anecdotes supplies. A piece of news is hardly cer- 
tain till it is confirmed at one of our playhouses; 
and finds its way to the Theatre Royal before it can 
reach the Royal Exchange. 

In what relates to style and composition, this 
effeminacy of taste is still predominant: a proud 
march of words without meaning, the trappings of 
sense without the substance, the features of fine 
writing without the soul, constitute a great part of 
the excellence of modern composition; and when 
we sit down with glowing expectation to one of the 
magnificent pages of modem printing, we fare like 
the famished porter at the table of the Barmicide in 
the Arabian story ; except that he took his leave at 
last, completely rewarded for his patience and good- 
humour. 

VOL. XLIl. e 
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I cannot finish, without confessing my eury of the 
modern reader, who, like the Ajtomi or people with- 
out mouths, — that Indian nation of whom Pliny tells 
us that they lived upon the smell of meats, — can also 
content himself with the ambrosia of language, with- 
out caring for any solider nourishment, or demanding 
that milky chyle of real knowledge which enriches 
and invigorates the soul. 
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N°30. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 



Sed, mehercule, mi Poete, extra jocwn, moneo te, quod perlinere 
ad beate vhendum arhUror ; ut cum viris bonis, jucundis, aman- 
tibus tut vivas. Nihil aptius vittr, nihil ad beate vivendum ac- 
commodatius. Nee id ad vohtptatem refero : sed ad communi- 
tatem vit<r, atque victus, remissionemque anunorum ; quee maximi 
sermone effiritur familiari, qui est in convhnis dulcissimus ; ut sa- 
pientius nostri, quam Graci ; ifli ovpanat* out owiuvra, 
id est compotationeSy out conccenationes ; nos convivia; quod 
turn maximi sbnul vivitur. , 

CICERO, Epist. L.O. Ep. 24. 

But, indeed, my dear Poetus, jesting apart, I exhort you, for I 
know that it will conduce to your happiness, to court the 
society of good, agreeable, and friendly company; for 
nothing is so suitable to the ends of our being, and so essen- 
tial to the comforts of life, as an intercourse of this kind. 
An union that has mere pleasure and indulgence for its 
objects, is not what I have in my contemplation ; my 
thoughts are bent on that delicious commerce of minds, and 
relaxation from cares, which are found in the free conversa- 
tion of friends, and which, in those moments when true con- 
viviality reigns, are carried to their full perfection. Of 
this idea our own language supplies a word much more ex* 
pressive than that of the Greeks : crv(xvo<na or avyhmaa- 
refer us only to the gross gratifications of eating and drink- 
ing ; our own convivia implies, that then we truly feast, 
when we live together with such harmony as results from a 
benevolent interchange of minds. 

Last night our society had what we denominate a 
maiden meeting : not a single forfeit was paid ; and 
a general feeling of emulation had set every man so 
much upon his guard, that the wrath of the Echo was 
never excited, and sense and reason were signally 

e2 
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triumphant. Once indeed I thought I heard a gen- 
tle murmur whisper along the cupola; and the 
Genius of the place seemed to sigh, when Mr. Far- 
thingale, the gentleman so remarkable for his aber- 
ration of thought, made his excuses to Mr. Blunt for 
having sent him a young foundling designed for the 
poor-house, instead of a roasting-pig, which he had 
dispatched with his compliments to the church- 
warden. Mr. Barnaby, who had profited by the 
mistake, assured him that he had done his duty by 
the little orphan, and felt so grateful for the present, 
that he was heartily sorry for the statute against 
toasts, which denied him the pleasure of drinking a 
health to the absent members of our club. 

As I saw how matters went, and that this general 
zeal promised a fair trial of the efficacy of our sy- 
stem, I collected my mind to examine at leisure 
whether the interests of argument and conversation 
really lost any thing of vigour and discussion by this 
spirit of controul, which distinguished our institu- 
tions. I had here a remarkable opportunity of con- 
vincing myself, that to expand the sensibilities of the 
soul, and open its sources of intelligence, there was 
no need of raising any commotion of the spirits ; that 
all the purposes of impression and persuasion might 
be answered without the aid of noise and vehemence ; 
and that true force of expression and language does 
not depend upon exaltation of tones, and turbulence 
of manner, but on a certain judicious balance and 
proportion in the terms and phrases we adopt, on a 
nice and masterly poise of words, and on fine and ap- 
propriate distinctions in our emphases, figures, and 
allusions. It is thus the experienced racer sets out 
with sober vigour, and husbands his mettle, till the 
contest becomes urgent, and his spirits hurry towards 
the goal. 
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I could not bat observe that Mr. AHworth took a 
leading part in the conversation of that evening, and 
was pleased at remarking the triumph of meekness in 
the great ascendancy his manner and deportment 
had procured him over the forwardest members of 
our society. When he showed a disposition to speak 
to any point, the most respectful silence awaited 
him, and he sat like another Timoleon among his 
people, to whom he had given happiness and laws, 
and tempered freedom. 

Since I last opened the affairs of our club to my 
readers, we have had one very unpromising addition 
in a little baronet, sir Gabriel Grimstone, who from 
certain habitudes of life had fallen into a hostile 
practice. of perpetual contradiction. As we had at 
this time nearly as much upon our hands as we could 
well perform in the correction and discipline of Mr. 
Farthingale ; after some counsel and deliberation on 
the dilemma, we determined that very summary and 
potent methods were to be taken, or some anarchy 
might be introduced into our little republic. It 
happily occurred to Mr. Shapely (of whom respecta- 
ble mention has been made in my 24th number, as 
being the judge in all offences against decorum and 
delicacy), that a man of absence, and a man of con- 
tradiction, might be so opposed to each other, as to 
become a mutual corrective, like acid and alkali; 
that the apathy of the one would disappoint the 
spleen of the other ; while the repeated attacks and 
challenges of the gainsayer would force the attention 
of the wanderer, and bring home his truant contem- 
plations. As this plan had a manifest tendency to 
lighten our labours, we adopted it without hesita- 
tion; and to improve a little upon it, we resolved not 
only to place them invariably together, but to insu- 
late them for a time, by cutting ot all communication 
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between them and their neighbours on each side of 
them, and to make it a rule never to address any but 
self-evident propositions to the gainsayer; while our 
absent friend is laid by with a mortifying neglect, 
his name omitted in our registers and account-books, 
nnd himself considered as leaving a vacancy in our 
number, and as totally disqualified to fill any office 
in our system of administration. 

Being anxious to observe the effects of our mode 
of discipline, I paid a close attention to the dialogue 
which took place between these contradictory gen- 
tlemen, who were thus pressed together in a forced 
kind of union, like the figure oxymeron. The cir- 
cumstance which started a conversation between 
them, was an observation from Mr. Farthingale on 
the pleasantness of the day, while the hail was beat- 
ing so hard against the windows, as almost to alarm 
the echo. This the baronet not only denied most 
stoutly, but maintained, with a great deal of blood in 
his cheeks, that the remark was thrown out with a 
view to provoke altercation, a thing he most cordially 
detested. This produced a little regeneration of 
thought in the breast of our absent friend, who with 
great mildness apologised to his neighbour for his 
rash assertion about the weather, while he was drink- 
ing up his glass of wine. For this robbery, his 
mode of making reparation w T as by oversetting a 
bowl of hot negus upon his knee, and then assuring 
him it was of no consequence, and begging he would 
not mention it. 

Mr. Farthingale was certainly the worst subject 
the contentious baronet could possibly have found 
for the exercise of his spleen ; no opposition could 
pique his pride or arrest his attention. Hardly had 
«ir Gabriel finished his contradiction, before his 
.neighbour was lost in a reverie on far distant topics, 
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from which he recovered as soon as the baronet had 
ended, to thank him for his flattering concurrence 
with him in opinion. 

I could plainly perceive that this lubricity of 
manner, and alienation of thought in his neighbour, 
tended very much to damp the ardour of contradic- 
tion in the plethoric sir Gabriel ; but these whole- 
some effects have been wonderfully assisted by a re- 
solution among the members to address no observa- 
tions to him that contained any propositions above 
intuitive certainty, or universal notoriety, so as ef- 
fectually to preclude him from any share in interest- 
ing, dignified, or useful investigation. After having 
castled himself up as it were in his own exclusive 
spirit, and secured himself with sullen intrench- 
ments and menacing fortifications, he has found an 
enemy too wise to expend its force in assaults, when 
a bloodless victory might so easily be gained by 
cutting off all the means of subsistence, and starving 
him to a quiet surrender. The progress towards a 
cure wrought in this last-mentioned gentleman, by 
the salutary specifics our society employs, has been 
as fiftv to five above that which has been made on 
our absent patient. A wrong bias of the under- 
standing is much more easily corrected, than the 
want of energy can be supplied : we may dig long 
and deep for a spring, and lose our pains at last ; 
whereas a little drain will speedily reduce an over- 
flow to its proper level ; or if you leave it to time, its 
cataracts will soon become mute, till, renouncing its 
usurpations, it discloses a fertilised plain. I shall 
now take leave for the present of these two anti* 
characters, and pursue my thoughts on the pleasures 
of conversation. 

Among all the felicities and consolations of life, 
there are certainly none so unmixed, so salutary, and 
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so durable, as those which are felt in the free com- 
munication of minds, and the liberal interchange of 
sentiments and sensibilities. To have no relish of 
these unbought delicacies, is to be without the chief 
ornament and delight of a reasonable creature : and 
none are without it, but those whose minds are warp- 
ed with selfish cares, or strained upon the chord of 
ambition, or where there is a penury of thought and 
resource, that disqualifies for the reciprocity of con- 
versation, and the social balance of instruction and 
intelligence. Of this latter description is the greater 
part of those flourishing young men of our time, who, 
for want of any sources of entertainment in themselves, 
are ever seeking it in a senseless flutter over a range 
of ridiculous objects, and a giddy whirl from place to 
place, proceeding with a sort of planetary motion 
through their orbits of insipidity, but without any 
revolution around their own axes. 

There is hardly any character so rare as an elegant 
and interesting converser. So many adventitious 
circumstances are necessary to constitute this species 
of excellence, that one man can seldom, with every 
advantage of culture, embrace them all; and perhaps 
the customs and modes of the age in which we live 
are calculated in some measure to disfurnish the mind, 
and scatter its materials of knowledge. The prema- 
ture introduction of our youth into the world with 
the pretensions of manhood, the distraction of objects 
which are crowded into the system of education, the 
seductions of poisonous books, the usurping impor- 
tance of frivolous attainments, and, above them all, 
the crude propensity to harangue and debate, so epi- 
demic at this moment through the country, are cir- 
cumstances in the present constitution of things that 
militate much against the interests and delights of 
conversation. But I know of nothing more disad- 
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vantageous in this view than the late introduction of 
the spirit of debate into our social meetings; since 
conversation is as distinct, in its nature and demands, 
from dispute and oratory, as any two determinate 
ideas that exist, as a Campus Martius from a field of 
battle, or as the play of a fountain from the pelting 
of a storm. In ancient days taciturnity was the or- 
nament of youth, the mute harbinger of a graceful 
maturity and accomplished manhood, the symbol of 
gentle worth and high promise, and the best recom- 
mendation to the symposiacs of sages and the lectures 
of philosophers. But at present a beardless orator 
of fifteen years' standing is permitted to talk down 
his grandfather at a sitting ; and the grey honours of 
age and experience are to make way for these pas- 
times of youthful petulance. 

About half a century ago, an English embassy 
was dispatched to an Indian nation, with propositions 
for the reception of the Gospel among them. The 
missionaries were received with becoming respect, 
and the whole court was assembled under the shade 
of a hickery tree, to deliberate upon this solemn 
question, and to give audience to their dignified in- 
structor. Nothing could exceed the gravity and 
decorum of the whole proceeding on the part of the 
Indians. As soon as they had all taken their seats 
and were sufficiently composed, a grave personage, 
who sat on the right hand of the chieftain, arose, and 
intimated to the English, that they were at full liber-* 
ty to explain the doctrine which they wished to in- 
culcate, and unfold the mysteries of this new religion. 
The missionaries were determined to profit by this 
indulgence, and all of them delivered their sentiments 
one after the other. As each took a reasonable time 
to explain himself, it was very long before all their 
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minds were disburdened, and any answer could be 
returned on die part of the Indians. During the 
whole time, however, they sat in profound silence, 
and forebore to manifest any signs of impatience, 
although on so interesting a subject the minds of 
most of them must doubtless have been teeming with 
answers, interrogations, and objections. — When every 
Englishman had thus successively delivered himself, 
the savages still maintained a solemn silence for 
many minutes, to give each person an opportunity of 
restoring any omissions, or urging any explanations. 
When they thought that a reasonable time had been 
afforded them, and nothing seemed to occur to our 
countrymen as necessary to be enforced or elucida- 
ted, the oldest of their party rose, and began in his 
turn to enter upon a display of their own opinions 
and persuasions on the subject of religion. The ve- 
nerable spokesman had hardly got three sentences 
forward, before he was interrupted by two or three 
of the missionaries speaking together, and denying 
his positions with, great vociferation. A glow of in- 
dignation animated the Indian's face ; after a minute's 
pause, and a look of conscious superiority, he thus again 
addressed the Europeans : — *' With our religion, such 
as it is, my friends, we manage to conduct ourselves 
with respect and forbearance towards each other, 
and to hold up to our teachers themselves an useful 
pattern of patience and justice : we listened to you 
with that respect and tranquillity which become men 
who have much to learn; but in your unmanneredly 
haste to interrupt us in return, you have convinced 
us that, with such ignorance of the common civilities 
of life, you must be but ill calculated to give us 
wholesome counsel in the weightier concerns of 
religion." With this the whole assembly rose, and 
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in spite of entreaties, concessions, and remonstrances, 
marched solemnly back to their own habitations. 

Here is an instance in which unlettered savages 
put their conceited instructors to shame ; in which 
it is proved, that, in the composition of true polite- 
ness, there is more nature than most of us imagine ; 
and that the refinement of which we boast is fre- 
quently illiberal at the bottom, and without the 
staple of humanity, good sense, and justice. 

It would be stretching my thoughts over too wide 
a field at present, to collect together the different 
affirmative points which are necessary to excellence 
in conversation : those exclusions which are nega- 
tively essential to it may be embraced within a 
shorter compass. In the list of these proscriptions I 
give the first place to the determined joker : such a 
man is constantly putting you in mental fear; you 
are in perpetual alarm in his company, lest what 
you mean as serious, or feel as sacred, should be 
rendered abortive by some ridiculous perversion. 

Next to the determined joker, I consider the ever- 
lasting quotes as an enemy to the peace of conversa- 
tion. I have generally found that those who have 
the truest taste and value for classical literature, do 
not choose to draw from them on vulgar occasions, 
or abuse the real sense and application of illustrious 
passages, for the sake of some partial or verbal re- 
semblance. To quote opportunely, easily, and ele- 
gantly, is a desirable talent ; but there are a set of 
determined quoters, who, without being touched with 
the beauties of arrangement, order, and connection, 
which belong to -the whole, bring away their frac- 
tured spoils with* as little distinction or taste, as did 
the Roman general of old the sacred plunder of Co- 
rinth. I never could bear to be thus tantalised witk 
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teaspoonfuls, when 1 could fill my mind with flowing 
goblets, and drink long uninterrupted draughts at the 
* immortal fountains themselves. 

Enough has been said, in the course of my paper, 
on the argumentative and contradictory character ; 
but I would be understood to think as humbly 'of 
the smooth complimented and the dishonest flat- 
terer — a set of. levellers that confound just distinc- 
tions, and nourish dangerous infatuations ; that 
prostitute the title of virtue, and scatter her reward* 
with unfeeling profusion. Those who are on the 
perpetual strain to excel, and whose attention to 
others is absorbed in their own impatience themselves 
to shine in the conversation, must go upon my exiled 
list; and as proper companions for such as would 
raise their own credit too high, let them have with 
them the whole tribe of detractors that would sink 
that of others too low. 

Before I dismiss my readers, I cannot help includ- 
ing within the pale of this proscription all those men 
of real abilities, the moral character of whose minds 
is so poorly constituted, as to feel its ambition grati- 
fied by an association with men of inferior mould. 
Let me assure them that there is a caballing spirit in 
folly which will often disappoint them, and that 
many a powerful mind has been traversed and over- 
thrown by a confederacy of dunces. The very poor, 
and the very rich, are in extremes equally unfavour- 
able to this object; and I lay it down, that all great 
inequalities of condition are subversive of the true 
interests of conversation. I have seen a very able 
disputant very much humbled at the end of a long 
argument, and a long evening, by a cold oiler, on the 
part of his wealthy opponent, to give him a set down 
in his carriage. 
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For the use of the rich disputers, I will here draw 
up an advertisement, which shall conclude my paper 
of to-day. " Wanted a sleek gentleman to argue 
with, of a yielding, acquiescing, and accommodating 
temper. He must know how to provoke and elicit 
the powers of his companion, without endeavouring 
to rival him. He must be easily excited to laughter, 
when a joke is meant; and ready to mourn at a mi- 
nute's notice, if required. An unremitting attention 
to his employer's remarks is absolutely indispensable, 
even at meals ; and a little taciturnity will be no 
objection. He must know how to season compli- 
ments; must think indifferently of his own judgement; 
and be able to turn his hand to abuse, if wanted. 
He must have no decided opinion or preference, but 
must hold himself ready to relish chopped hay, if 
required; or to be convinced that the sun goes round 
the earth. Above all, he must not mind being work- 
ed, or flinch at odd jobs ; must be always at hand ; 
utterly ignorant of Joe Miller's jests ; not given to 
gaping; a coarse feeder, and fond of scraps and cold 
things." 
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I could never be persuaded that the soul loses its capacities 
when it is separated from the senseless body which it ani- 
mates : but it is according to reason to suppose, that, when 
pure and unmixed, the mind is thus separated from its alloy, 
then it attains to the full perfection allotted to it 

My readers are, I think, by this time ready for a 
fresh essay on the subject of Religion. In ray pre- 
sent paper I hope to be able to mix more khan onit* 
nary amusement with it, and to raise such a degree 
of curiosity concerning it, that it will in future stand 
no more in need of apology than my other lucubra- 
tions. In pursuance of the plan of bishop Jkuler, my 
business at present is with the doctrine of a future 
state. I shall hope to establish, in this paper, that 
there is nothing in reason or in nature to oppose the 
necessary and consoling belief in the soul s immor- 
tality, confirmed to us by the Scriptures. In this 
question, two points are necessary to be proved : in 
the first place, that, as far as the analogy of nature 
can enter into the consideration, it arlbrds a favour- 
able testimony ; secondly, that there exist no grounds 
in the reason of the thing for supposing that death is 
the destruction of a living agent. When these ob- 
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stacks, arising from common appearances, are re- 
moved, it is not difficult to conceive with what great 
advantages the positive arguments for a future life 
may be brought forwards. But if, after all, it be 
asked, what proofs of religion are contained in the 
proofs of a future life ? the answer is — none ; for the 
scheme of Atheism will perfectly accord with the 
notion of a future life. But although a future life 
does not imply religion, yet religion does imply a 
future life : any presumption therefore against a ftu 
tare life, is a presumption against religion. A future 
life is then a necessary and fundamental doctrine of 
religion. 

Difficulties have been raised by some, respecting 
personal identity, or the sameness of living agents, 
implied in the notion of our existing now and here- 
after, or in any two successive moments. For the 
particular circumstances and criteria which consti- 
tute and ascertain personal identity, I must refer the 
reader to a particular treatise of Dr. Butler's on that 
subject : in this place, 1 shall only consider it in the 
light of an objection to a future life. Sufficient for 
this purpose is the evidence afforded by the analogy 
of nature : the various changes which we ourselves 
and other animals undergo during the present life, 
furnish strong inferences as to the eiiect which death 
may or may not have upon us. 

If we consider the progress from infancy to matu- 
rity in man, we cannot but perceive it to be a gene- 
ral law of nature, that the same individuals should 
exist with perceptions, and capacities immensely 
different in the different periods of their lives. Our 
*tate in the womb, and during the first moments of 
our subsequent existence, and the condition appointed 
us in the maturity of manhood, are as widely different 

f2 
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as we can possibly conceive any two states or de- 
grees to be constituted. 

Wonderful also are the transformations which infe- 
rior animals undergo : the change of worms into flies, 
and the vast enlargement of their locomotive powers 
by such a change ; the passage of birds and insects into 
a new world, after bursting the shell, their first habi- 
tation ; are instances of this general law of nature. 
The gnat not only changes surprisingly its figure and 
properties, but even its element, as in its worm-state 
it lives in the stagnant waters. A condition there- 
fore after death, exceedingly different from that in 
which we live at present, is but according to the 
analogy of nature, and an order and appointment of 
the same kind with what we have already experienced 
in ourselves, or observed in other created beings. 

" Those strange and mystical transmigrations that 
I have observed in silk-worms, turned my philoso- 
phy into divinity," says the learned and excellent 
sir Thomas Browne, in page 1 10 of his Religio Me- 
dici. 

* u %^ signifies the human soul, and a butterfly; 
bo forcibly were the Greeks struck with the analogy 
between the wonderful transformation of this insect, 
and the survival and liberty of the soul after its sepa- 
ration from the body. The analogy between our 
living soul, this animula vagula blandula, and this 
mysterious insect, appeared to them so strong, that 
it is one of the most common and favourite emblems 
exhibited on their medals. The marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche is, with great reason, concluded to be an 
allegory ; and though related only by Apuleius, an 
author of the second century, we cannot doubt of its 
place in the ancient mythology, while we behold it 
depictured on so many gems and medals. The mo- 
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rality inclnded in this allegory is well unfolded in a 
little pamphlet, containing remarks on the ballad of 
Cupid and Psyche ; and the opinions of this writer 
are confirmed by the acquiescence of Mr. Bryant, in 
p. 39 1 of the second volume of his Treatise on the 
Mythology of the Ancients. 

I shall now present the reader with a poem, which 
I hare taken the freedom to extract from a very ele- 
gant and instructive publication of the * day, called 
the Naturalist's Miscellany. 

" Segnis et inform is serpens eruca per herba* 
Innocue viridi sustinet ora cibo. 
Jam conviva satur perttesa et Iumina ?itae 
Quaerit in efibssa ponere corpus humo; 
Exuit et vestem, ac caecis cotnmissa latebrii 
Dormit, et in placida morte quieta manet. 
Hyberni frostra sugiunt per pascua venti, 
Altaque Nix rigido jam tenet arva gelu. 
Ilia nihil sentit, tamuloque occlusa profundo 
Dormit, et a veoto tuta et ab hoste jacet. 
At simul auratis aperit cam cornibus annum 
Taarus, et a Zephyris terra soluta viret, 
* Cum frondent sylvse, cum formosissimus annus, 

En ! tumulo surgit pulchra phalssna suo ! 
Surgit, et ut veteris rumpit jam claustra sepulchri, 
Mirata speciem corporis ipsa sui. 
Quam formosa vigensl Oh quantum distat ab ilia 
Viderat errantem quam prior annus humi ! 
Alarum oniatum, gemmantes aspioe ooellot ! " 
Jam pluma in molli corpore multa nitet : 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores 
Evolvat, et csecos despicit inde rogos ; 
Blandaque purpureas subvecta per aera pennis 
Per nemora et varios expatiatur agros. 
Inque vices lectisque rosis violisque superbe 
lncubat, et forma vincit utrasque sua. 
Scilicet et nostri reputenter vana sepulchri 
Prcmia cum tali teste probata manent ?" 

F3 
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" The helpless crawling caterpillar trace 
From the first period of his reptile race: 
Cloth'd in dishonour, on the leafy spray, 
Unseen, he wears his silent hours away ; 
Till, satiate grown of all that life supplies, 
Self-taught the voluntary martyr dies. 
Deep under earth his darkling coarse he bends. 
And to the tomb a willing goest descends: 
There, long secluded in his lonely cell, 
Forgets the snn, and bids the world farewell. 
O'er the wide waste the wint*ry tempests reign, 
And driving snows usurp the frozen plain : 
In vain the tempest beats, the whirlwind blows. 
No storms can violate his grave's repose. 
But when revolving months have won their way, 
When smile the woods, and when the zephyrs play, 
When laughs the vivid world in summer's bloom, 
He bursts, aud flies triumphant from the tomb; 
And while his new-born beauties he displays, 
With conscious joy his alter'd form surveys. 
Mark, while he moves amid the sunny beam, 
O'er his soft wings the varying lustre gleam. 
Launch'd into air, on purple wings he soars; 
Gay nature's face with wanton glance explores; 
Proud of bis various beauties, wings his way, 
And spoils the fairest flowers, himself more fair than thejk 
And deems weak man the future promise vain, 
When worms can die, and glorious rise again ?" 

To show more clearly the appositeness of this allu- 
sion to the transformation of this insect, as an emblem 
of the soul's translation into a future state, I shall 
produce some noble lines which begin the ninth 
book of-Lucan's Pharsalia, descriptive of the apothe- 
osis of Pompey ; in which the reader will remark a 
great resemblance to the lines above inserted. 

" At non in Pharia Manes jacuere favilla, 
Nee cinis exiguua tantam compescuit umbram. 
Prosiluit busto, semustaque membra relinqueus, 
Dcgcnercmque rogum, sequitur convexa tonantis. 
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Qua niter astriferis conncctitur anions aer f 
Quodque patet terras inter luosque meatus 
Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos vitse, patientes aetheris imi 
fecit et ssternos animas collegit in orbes. 
Non illuc auro positi, nee ture sepulti 
Perveniunt j illic postquam se lumine vero 
Jmplevit, stellasque vagas miratur, et astra 
Fixa polis, vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret 
Nostra dies, risitque sui iudibria trunci." 

Mr. Rowe has thus translated this passage: 

" Nor in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile, 
Nor longer by the earthly parts restrain'd, 
Amidst its wretched relics was detainM; 
But, active and impatient of delay, [**y. 

Shot from the mould'ring heap, and upwards urgM its 
Par in those azure regions of the air 
Which border on the rolling starry sphere, 
Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height 
Where Cynthia drives around her silver light, 
Their happy seats the demi-gods possess, 
Rfefin'd by virtue, and prepar'd for bliss; 
Of life unblam'd, a pure and pious race, 
Worthy that lower heav'n and stars to grace. 
Divine, and equal to the glorious place. • 
There Pompey's se>ul, adorn'd with heav'nly light, 
Soon shone among the rest, and as the rest was bright) 
New to the blest abode, with wonder filPd, 
The stars and moving planets he beheld, 
Then looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 
Survey'd our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay; 
But when he saw, how, on the shore forlorn, 
His headless trunk was cast for public scorn, 
When he beheld how cruel Fortune still 
Took pains to use a senseless carcass ill ; 
He smil'd at the vain malice of his foe, 
And pitied impotent mankind below. 19 
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We are now to consider whether, in the reason of 
the thing, there be any grounds for supposing that 
death is the destruction of a living agent: for if 
there be no well-grounded apprehension at ait, either 
in the reason of the thing, or in the analogy of na- 
ture, that this will be the case, we have a fair pre- 
sumption that our living powers will remain after the 
dissolution of the body ; a presumption built on that 
kind of analogy, expressed in the word continuance, 
which seems our only natural reason for believing 
that .the course of this world will be to-morrow, as it 
has been so far back as our experience pr know- 
ledge of history can carry us. This is an assurance 
of great importance, and such as, in the affairs of 
common life, is fully sufficient to ground all our pro- 
ceedings upon. To obtain this assurance in regard 
to a future life, all that is really necessary is to prove 
that there is no distinct ground for any apprehen- 
sion that death will destroy a living agent, whatever 
confused suspicion, prior to the natural and moral 
proofs to the contrary, might arise from the terrors 
of imagination, that the sensible shock of that event 
must involve our complete destruction ; for if there 
be no ground for thinking that death will destroy 
our living powers, why not conclude, as we do in 
respect to the course of nature, that, as we know 
they exist up to that event, they will exist after it ? 
If there be any distinct ground for such an appre- 
hension, it must arise either from the reason of the 
thing, or from the analogy of nature. 

Now, as for the analogy of nature, it cannot af- 
ford the slightest presumption that other animals 
ever lose their living powers, much less that they 
lose them by death : for we have no faculties to 
trace any beyond, or through it, so as to see what 
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becomes of them after it. Death withdraws from 
our view the sensible proof we had before of their 
living powers, but affords no manner of reason to 
believe that they are by that event deprived of them. 
The reason of the thing can furnish no *proof that 
death is the destruction of a living agent, since we 
know not what death is in itself. We behold the 
dissolution of our flesh and bones ; but these we 
have seen in part alienated and destroyed without 
any seeming interruption to our living powers. We 
know not on what these living powers depend, since 
the actual exercise and the capacity of exercising 
them are suspended during sleep or a swoon ; yet do 
they remain un destroyed. — If, then, we do not know 
on what they depend, how can we be sure that 
death will destroy them ? 

I am much concerned at the necessity of breaking 
off in the middle of this great subject, and of pur- 
suing it through part of the succeeding paper. I 
will try to think, however, that I have raised suffi- 
cient curiosity in my readers to insure their acqui- 
escence. Unless I were to prosecute this subject to 
the end without interruption, the force of the argu- 
ment would be dissipated and relaxed ; for as I have 
once already observed, it is the stress of many par- 
ticulars, and the accumulation of instances, that con- 
stitute the strength of probable evidence; wherea* 
3 single demonstration is as good as a thousand* 
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Thy soal is thyself— thy body thine—thy externals thy body's. 

I shall in this paper, as I promised my readers, 
conclude die subject of my last; and what room re- 
mains will be filled up with some letters which will 
accord with the subject I open with, in as much as, 
though they do not immediately touch upon religion 
itself, they will show some of the fairest fruits of it 
in the conduct of one of its professors. 

The argument on which we have been building, 
has more than a negative virtue ; for the reason of 
the thing does not only afford no proof that death 
will be the destruction of a living agent, but it po- 
sitively forbids such a supposition, by proving it to 
be improbable. A multitude of circumstances and 
cases may be adduced in proof of the entire sepa- 
rate natures of the spiritual and corporeal substances 
— their independency, their disparity, and their dis- 
agreement. For though a variety of instances might 
be produced, in which they appear to suffer toge- 
ther, yet, as long as we can argue from so many in 
which the one subsists in full glory and perfection 
under the greatest infirmities and afflictions of the 
other, there is enough to convince us that their con- 
nection is not permanent and necessary, but tempo- 
rary and accidental. 
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I have always admired the force of the Latin word 
abiit, when I have met with it in the place of mor- 
tuus est; and have ever been delighted with tliose 
passages in heathen authors, in which the native vi- 
gour of the mind, prompted by the analogy of na- 
ture, springs forth of itself, and grasps a future ex- 
istence, which, though not approaching the Chris- 
tian immortality, shows how much our unaided rea- 
son delights to fasten on this consoling hope, amidst 
all its wanderings and perversions. So separate in 
their natures were the soul and, the body considered 
by Plato and Pythagoras, that they were fond of 
comparing them to a chariot and charioteer; and 
according to those great men, we lay down our bo- 
dies as we lay down our carriages, hoping to resume 
them in happier times, and under circumstances of 
greater splendour. The same meaning is given us 
in four words by the sage Epictetus, " faxpupioy e» 
jBara^oy vexpcv ;" to which I shall give a Latin 
translation, as I think its spirit would escape in the 
English, — " animula es cadaver gestans." 

Thus the living agent makes use of a material 
substance (for such is its destiny here) as the instru- 
ment of its operations. If this instrument be in- 
jured, its exertions are obstructed, but its capacities 
remain the same ; that is to say, its exertions are 
obstructed as long as ita obligation to use this in- 
strument remains. Let the means be restored, and 
the power again displays itself. This capacity re- 
sides in the consciousness of the mind ; it belongs to 
our living powers, to something independent of all 
matter. For some time after the amputation of a 
limb, the sufferer is said to feel as if he still retained 
it, and had actually the power of walking as usual ; 
which affords an inference in favour of what has 
been stated above, that this capacity is in the soul* 
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and a part of our Hying powers, entirely separate 
from the instrument itself. If the capacity of seeing 
resided in the eye, spectacles could not improve the 
sight ; for if such were the case, then would that ca- 
pacity be impaired together with the eye itself; and 
we can never suppose that mere inert and foreign 
matter could restore the living capacity, or be more 
than subordinate and instrumental to its operations. 
But if, .in this present life, the living capacity within 
us can make use of foreign matter as the instrument) 
of its operations when its own is insufficient, why 
not in some other life make use of other and mucb 
nobler instruments than this life can supply ? 
• AH presumption that death will be the destruction, 
of living beings, must rest upon the supposition that 
these living beings are compounded, and therefore 
capable of being dissolved : but since the perception 
or consciousness which we have of our own exist- 
ence is indivisible, so that it is a contradiction to sup- 
pose one part here and another there, the perceptive 
power, or power of consciousness, is indivisible also, 
and consequently the subject in which it resides— 
the conscious being. 

If the reader does not readily conceive all this, let 
him look into page 780 of Cud worth's Intellectual 
System. In the mean time to proceed : — Supposing^ 
then, a living agent to be a single being, it follows, 
that our organised bodies are no more a part of our* 
selves than any other matter around us; and it is 
as easy to conceive, that we may live out of our 
bodies as in them — it is as easy to conceive, that we 
might possess animated bodies of any other organs 
or senses, or that we may hereafter animate these 
same bodies differently modified and organised, as 
that we can animate such bodies as we have at pre* 
sent. 
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It is well known that the bodies of animals are in 
constant flux : we have already, several times over, 
lost a great part, or perhaps the whole of our bodies; 
yet we remain the same living agents — why then 
should we not remain the same after death? After 
having passed through so many revolutions of matter, 
why should we suppose that death has power to de- 
stroy us ? And why should the suddenness of the 
stroke destroy us? We find that sudden losses and 

$ alienations do not affect our living powers, for we can 
afford to lose several limbs without any defalcation 
of intellect, To some parts of our bodies, indeed, we 
stand in a nearer relation than to others ; but what 
does this amount to, but that the living agent and 
those parts of the body do mutually afiect each 
other? The same thing in kind, though not in de- 

i gree, may be said of all foreign matter which gives 
us ideas, or over which we have any power. 

There is therefore, on the whole, no ground for ' 
supposing that the dissolution of any matter is the 
destruction of a living agent, from the interest he 
once had in such matter. I have heard these argu- 
ments objected to, as pleading for the immortality of 
brutes. But 1 ask, where is the mischief if they do ? 
We must take truth with all its consequences. I 
know not why I am not to suppose that brutes are 
immortal: we ourselves were once as imbecile as 
they. Such a supposition, however, does by no 
means admit them to a coheirship with ourselves; 
since their natural immortality does not in the least 
imply that they are endued with any latent capaci- 
ties of a rational or moral nature. 

The letters which I promised at the beginning of 
my paper, I shall now produce with sensible satisfac- 
tion, as they reflect great credit upon a profession, 
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in the honour of which we all are concerned. They 
are from a poor clergyman in Derbyshire, who, from 
a plurality of benefices in that county, drew a sorry 
income of sixty pounds a-year, to one of the most 
excellent men that ever filled the post of lord chief 
justice, but who was less proud of that eminence, 
than of being the patron of modest worth, and the 
model of a humane and religious character in private 
life. I should gladly have mentioned the names both 
of this high character (whose example has but late- 
ly been withdrawn from us), and of his near relation, 
from whom I received these documents, had not the 
heir of his father's virtues inherited also his humility* 
The letters of this great person, from the same mo* 
tives, I am not permitted to produce ; but it will be 
sufficient to say, that in January, 1757, he wrote to 
the clergyman of his parish, to offer him the first 
fruits of that patronage which his recent preferment 
had put into his hands; to which he received the 
following answer. — 



" Sir, Jan. 14-, 1757. 

" I received the favour of your letter too late 
to send an answer by return of post. I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to you for offering your first living to 
me. Content and easy in my present situation, I 
have not, for several years past, wished or desired 
more. About sixty pounds a-year neat, I have found 
sufficient to supply me with necessaries and conveni- 
ences, and cannot think of going into Wales upon 
any condition whatsoever. Life is but a span long; 
and as I am now drawing towards the end of it, 
having turned sixty -five, fresh preferment would add 
rather to my pocket than my happiness. However, 
1 am truly thankful for your kind intentions, and 
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T r shall ever bear a grateful remembrance of the many 
r kindnesses I have received from you, and the very 
great regard you have expressed tor me, who am, 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedient 

" and obliged humble servant, 

Thomas S- " 









jf 



In the April of 1757, the abstinence of this virtu- 
ous man was put to a second trial by his affectionate 
patron; and greater preferment was ottered, and re- 
fused with greater magnanimity. The poor man's 
letter runs thus: 



"Sir, April 6, 17 57. 

" You know that I am entrusted with a plu- 
rality of benefices, contiguous, and very small in 
every respect ; and as I am so conveniently situated, 
"p that I am always at hand to perform the divine of- 
fices, visit the sick, and teach my little flocks by con- 
stant example as well as doctrine, I may hope that 
God will accept of this discharge of duty from me. 
The general good of the church is the principle by 
J which every clergyman ought to direct himself: and 
' f to enter upon a remote benefice, advanced in years, 
i and less active in life, and a cure too on which per- 
haps I should not choose to reside long, would show 
more of the lucrative mind than the pastoral care. 
Although I should endeavour to procure a fellow-la- 
bourer that would be diligent in instructing, exhort- 
ing, admonishing, visiting, and comforting the people 
of the said parish, yet they would be apt to say, that 
my attendance was not for the sake of the flock, but 
of the fleece; that I came to receive the wages, but 
committed the work to the care of another. I might* 

g2 
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indeed, in a small parish, assist those who most need- 
ed instruction, and preach to them, even while ab- 
sent, by patting into their hands some of those ex- 
cellent little treatises written by the worthy members 
of our church, with a desire to promote the true 
interest of religion, and teach men how to live to 
God's glory, and be happy for ever. But this I 
could not expect to do in a great one : therefore I 
think I ought rather to disclaim the thoughts of 
taking another, than perform so small a share of duty 
in it myself, or give my best friend repeated trouble 
about what I might not live long to enjoy. I hope 
I shall ever gratefully remember your many kind* 
toesses and great favours offered to me, who am, 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedient 

<' and obliged humble servant, 

" Thomas S— » 

As every thing in this paper should, as far as pos- 
sible, be of the same colour with the noble sentiments 
contained in the above letters, I am glad to be em- 
powered, by the same hand from which those were 
received, to lay before the reader an interesting letter 
from Dr. Tillotson to Sir Robert Atkins. 

" Honoured Sir, May 11, 1686. 

" I am sorry I did not know of your being 
in town, that I might have paid my respects to you 
at your lodgings. It is upon Mr. Brabant's request 
that I now give you this trouble. He tells me you 
were pleased to promise him the living of Waltham 
Abbey, when it should be void, as it is shortly likely 
to be; but that he having, since that promise, obtain- 
ed another living, you make a doubt whether it b* 
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lawful for him to leave that, and take another; and 
that in this my opinion is desired. When he men- 
tioned this to me, I was afraid he had desired to have 
had both ; which, with me, would have made a much 
greater difficulty, especially considering the great- 
ness of the parishes, and the distance between them. 
But I never had any apprehension of the unlawful- 
ness of the other, \( there be the same probability of 
doing good, which ought always to be regarded, be- 
cause that is the end of our ministry. I know our 
law calls a man's living his wife ; but there is no ar- 
guing from similitudes, if the reason be not equal in 
both cases, which I confess I do not see. 

" When by your favour and interest (which I must 
ever own with a just sense of it) I was preferred to 
Lincoln* s Inn, 1 left a living in the country, not 
doubting but that I might lawfully do it, and had 
reason to do so ; because I hoped, or at least was 
over- ruled by my friends into an apprehension, that 
I should be in a capacity of doing more good there 
than in the country: and the same consideration 
hath kept me there so many years, though I have 
twice been offered by my late lord chancellor Not- 
tingham, and once very earnestly importuned by him 
to accept of St. Martin's in the Fields, the greatest 
and best living in England ; which I only mention-, 
to show that I always thought it lawful to remove 
from one place to another, but still with regard to 
our great end, which is the probability and opportu- 
nity of doing most good. But I submit all this to 
your better judgement and consideration ; and shall 
only crave leave to add, that, unless you think the 
thing clearly unlawful, the obligation of your promise 
is still in force. With my very humble service to 
my lady, and my hearty. prayers for her safe deli~ 

c3 ~ 
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verance, and for the prosperity of your family, I 
rest, 

94 Honoured sir, 
" Your most obliged and humble servant, 

" JO. TlLLOTSON." 

The letter which follows has already been in print; 
but as it is probable that few of my readers have met 
with it, and as it suits admirably the complexion of 
this paper, I cannot refuse myself the satisfaction of 
inserting it. It is from sir Hugh Dalrymple to sir 
Laurence Dundas. 

M Dear Sir Laurence, North Berwick. 

" Having spent a whole life in the pursuit 
of pleasure and health, I am now retired from the 
world, with poverty and the gout; so joining with 
Solomon, that " all is vanity and vexation of spirit,** 
I go to church every day, and say my prayers* 
Going last Sunday as usual, I saw an unknown man 
in the pulpit; and rising up to pray, I found my 
ears engaged by the foreign accent of the parson. 
I paid ♦him all attention, and had my devotion 
awakened by the most pathetic prayer which I ever 
heard. This made me attend equally to the sermon 
— a better never came from the lips of man. I return- 
ed in the afternoon, and heard the same preacher 
finish his morning's work by the finest chain of rea- 
soning conveyed in the most eloquent expression. I 
sent to ask the Man of God to honour my roof, and 
dine with me. I asked him about his country; I 
even asked him if his sermons were his own ? He 
affirmed they were. I assured him I believed him, 
for never man wrote or spoke so well. u My name," 
•ays he, " is Dishington. . I am curate to a mad 
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minister in the Orkneys, who enjoys a rich benefice 
of 50/. a-year, out of which 1 receive 20/. for preach- 
ing to and instructing 1200 people, who inhabit 
several islands. Out of this 20/. I pay 25 shillings 
every year to the boatman who transports me from 
one to the other by turns. 1 should be very glad if 
I could continue in that terrestrial paradise ; but we 
have a great lord, who has many little people soli- 
citing him for many little things which he can do, 
and many that he cannot do ; and if my minister 
were to die, his succession is too great a prize not to 
raise up many powerful rivals to baulk my hopes of 
preferment." I asked of him if he possessed any 
other wealth than his 20/. a-year ? " Yes," said he, 
" I married the prettiest girl in the island ; she has 
already blessed me with three children, and, as we are 
both young, we may expect more. Besides, I am 
so beloved, that 1 have all my turf brought home 
ca^riage-free. ,, — This is my story: now to the 
prayer of my petition. I never before envied you 
the possession of the Orkneys, which I now do, only 
to provide for this eloquent innocent apostle. The 
sun has refused your barren island its kind influ- 
ence; do not then deprive them of so eloquent a 
preacher.*** 

" Yours, in all meekness and benevolence, 

« H. D » 
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Magnum certe quiddam praestare videntur y fi delibantcs aliorum in- 
genia ex compewLo sapiant, out in cortice doctrinae aliquatenus 
haereant. BACON, de Aug. Srient* 

They think they have done wonders, if, by simply colouring 
their thoughts with other men's wit, they can shorten the 
fatigues of study, or just penetrate the rind of knowledge, 
unable to pierce into the core. 

I have given my readers a chapter on the false re- 
finements of the present age— I shall now present 
them with my thoughts on the false learning by which 
it is disgraced. 

False learning, in which I include false taste, is 
properly a branch of that false spirit of refinement 
which has been considered before, and consists, in 
lord Bacon's words, « of vain altercations, vain affec- 
tations, and vain imaginations." This part of the 
question was left untouched in the former paper, as 
being a topic broad and interesting enough to demand 
a separate consideration. It is a subject of regret to 
consider, that this false learning does not arise from 
the want of a disposition in the character of the 
times, towards objects of this nature, but from a 
wrong bias in its direction, resulting from the conta- 
gious effects of this distempered refinement. 

It would be unjust to our own age to deny, that 
what we have lost in depth, we have recovered in 
breadth; and that, for one profoundly learned of the 
old times, we have ten superficially so in the present. 
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Unfortunately, indeed, literature has of late years be- 
come a part of the mode, and has accordingly par- 
taken of its insipidity, its caprice, and its adultera- 
tions. There is in Fashion a tyrannical insolence, 
ihat loves to trample upon nature and the right con- 
stitution of things : she insists upon submission, and 
yet her requisitions are as perverse as they are per- 
emptory. She imposes the same tax upon us all, 
without considering our inequality of resource, and 
different measures of ability. If it be the fashion to 
be learned, learned we must be at all events ; and 
our ingenuity is strained to the top of its bent, to 
discover succedaneums that may supply, and impo- 
sitions that may dazzle, till literature becomes a 
commodity as artificial as dress, and admits of the 
same mockery of imitation, the same speciousness of 
ornament, the same coxcombry of .character, and 
the same artifices of deception. When an article 
becomes the mode, such as have the means will 
procure it genuine and perfect ; while those who are 
without them, must resort to some adulteration that 
retains its resemblance, or some composition that 
usurps its appearance. 

The remark is perhaps a little paradoxical, yet in 
some circumstances I cannot but lament the abun- 
dance of our resources, and the fertility of our in- 
ventions, which, in respect to learning, have conjured 
up such impositions and deceptions, and suggested 
such seducing resemblances, that we are betrayed 
by our impatience, precipitance, and vanity, into the 
adoption of this literary chicane, instead of the inge- 
nuous ambition of real attainments. The etiect of 
these mechanical helps has been very much to mul- 
tiply the professors of knowledge, without adding 
many to the number of its faithful votaries ; they 
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have stocked its wardrobe with such an inexhaustible 
diversity of tinselled apparel, that her badges have 
lost their customary distinction, and are become as 
equivocal tests as ribands and stars. 

Besides the operation of this impertinent mixture 
of fashion, in extending the surface, and contracting 
the depth of knowledge, it may be made a question, 
whether some of those inventions on which humanity 
prides itself the most, may not be in some sort 
chargeable on a similar ground. I contemplate the 
art of printing with a pious sort of gratitude, when I 
consider it as nobly instrumental towards the propa- 
gation of truths, which laid claim to universality, and 
involved the immortal interests of the soul. I regard 
it with reverence, as the only weapon of power to 
cope with the spreading usurpations of prejudice and 
error, which were not to be overcome by partial op- 
position, or temporary exertions : with the gigantic 
arms with which this art has furnished us, we have 
been enabled to grapple with Error in her remotest 
retreats, and expose her under all her disguises. 

Unhappily, however, the assistance which this art 
affords us, is of a mercenary nature : indifferent in 
itself, it obeys whatever impulse and direction are 
given to it ; and, in a certain ratio with our spread- 
ing inquiries, delusions and false lights have been 
unhappily multiplied. When the tones of public 
reasoning, by being overstretched, grow lax and 
nerveless, and a wanton spirit of change gets abroad, 
under pretence of illumination and discovery ; when 
a secret corruption has invaded our stores of accumu- 
lated knowledge, and a corroding infidelity is con- 
suming the very core of philosophy ; our admiration 
is turned to regret, in contemplating this mighty en- 
gine of intellectual rule, in the hands of a natural 
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foe, disposed to use it to our destruction, and leave 
us nothing but the monuments of faded vigour and 
lost perfection. 

But there are other circumstances in the tendency 
of this noble invention, which are but too favourable 
to false learning. The multiplication of books on 
every subject has occasioned to some a perplexity of 
choice in the destination of their views, that has long 
suspended their application ; and to others, an un- 
controulable passion for reading, that intrenches upon 
the time which belongs to reflection, and harasses 
the mind in a perpetual chase, by starting at each mi- 
nute fresh objects of pursuit. The character of a 
book-purchaser, known in ancient times, and v so com- 
mon in our own, seems to spread with the increase of 
this literary merchandise. A good library is now a 
part of every gentleman's establishment ; and if the 
learning of a wealthy man be but elegantly bound, 
no matter in how small a compass, or with how great 
a waste of margin. It is a common thing for a mo- 
dern scholar to found his fame on the arrangement 
of his library; tender the mean while of its repose, 
and viewing it with a sort of Platonic love, that suffers 
no thoughts of actual fruition to break the serenity 
of his contemplations : while others, with a passion 
for distinction, without an idea of difference, rest their 
claims to literary eminence on their painful acquisi- 
tion of scarce editions, of which their admiration is 
as groundless as that with which children prefer a 
farthing with a hole in the middle, to one that has no 
such pretensions to notice. 

I do not love to let myself loose in unqualified 
censure ; and yet I cannot in this place help feeling 
a temptation to declare, that, in the long course of 
my observation of human nature, I have never dis- 
covered much real knowledge in your indefatigable 
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book-collectors ; and am often put in mind, when I 
am led in triumph to their libraries, which I am to 
consider as bearing testimony to their learning, of 
our common friend Mr. Patence, who, in a note to 
his advertisement, in which the afflicted are more 
particularly instructed how to find his house, tells us, 
" that his abilities are to be known by the blue lamps 
at his door." 

Lucian is very pleasantly severe upon the illiterate 
book-hunter, and enforces a sensible strain of ridi- 
cule with this story among others. " A man of re- 
spectable quality, whose name was Evangelus, had 
conceived a mighty rage for gaining a victory at the 
Pythian Games. As his personal deficiencies pre- 
cluded all excellence in running or wrestling, he be- 
thought himself of his skill in playing on the harp, 
which had been so magnified by some treacherous 
flatterers, that he resolved to try the success of this 
fancied accomplishment. To Delphi then he came 
in great splendour, with a crown of laurel ornament- 
ed with gold and emeralds. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty and richness of his harp, which was de- 
corated with jewels and gems of great costliness, and 
on which the figures of Apollo, Orpheus, and the 
Muses, were admirably sculptured. When the day 
of celebration arrived, three candidates presented 
themselves ; but Evangelus drew upon himself the 
admiration of all the spectators, arrayed as he was in 
a purple robe, and shining all over with diamonds of 
the finest lustre. Thespis, the Theban, came first 
into the lists, and exhibited no inconsiderable talent; 
but he could hardly prevent the impatience of his 
auditors from breaking forth, so great were their ex- 
pectations of the skill of Evangelus. At length the 
Theban harper finished; and now stepped forth* 
with a countenance betraying a confident security* 
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the favourite of the public : a respectful silence pre* 
vailed; expectation had charmed every tongue, and 
every man was preparing himself to feel sensations 
he had never proved before ; when, after a variety of 
flourishes and gestures on the part of the performer, 
a wretched unmusical strain assaulted their ears, ac- 
companied with the snapping of the chords, which 
were not able to sustain the rudeness of his blows. 
The surprise of the assembly held them for some 
time in this silence, so flattering to the deluded Evan- 
gelus; till at length the performance became so 
intolerable, that the judges, enraged with their disap- 
pointment, and conceiving themselves in a manner 
insulted, ordered him to be turned out of the theatre, 
and well disciplined for his ignorant assurance. As 
soon as he was dismissed, an Eleau, whose name was 
Eumelus, came modestly forward, whose whole ap- 
pointment was scarcely worth ten drachmas; his 
harp was old and crazy, and furnished with wooden 
pegs. The man's appearance, however, was pre- 
sently forgotten when he began to sing and play, 
both of which he did in a manner so exquisite and . 
masterly, that the most rapturous attention fixed 
every eye upon him; and while he touched the 
chords, his air and figure, and his very instrument, 
homely as it was, appeared with infinitely more 
grace than his opponent was able to assume, with 
the aid of his trappings and insignia. As he was 
returning from the theatre, with his crown of victory 
on his head, he met Evangelus, and thus accosted 
him — " Friend, you have now had an opportunity of 
learning, that the union of folly and splendour draws 
aggravated ridicule upon both; and that where we 
find it yoked with arrogance and pomposity, we 
cannot even pity the miscarriage of ignorance. 
I have no intention, any more than my friend Lu- 
vou xlij. ** n 
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cian, to bold to ridicule those hunters after books 
and editions, in whom this curiosity is built on a 
certain patriotism in literature, and that delicacy of 
selection which true taste inspires. I have only in 
my thoughts a set of characters who contemplate the 
sacred walks of the Academy as a market of fair, 
where, in pedlar fashion, they have only to bustle 
among rows of book-stalls, and purchase learning on 
the true mercantile principle of buying that only 
which may be sold to advantage again. I am told 
that many of our adepts in this species of traffic, in- 
troduce some speculation into the commerce of bdbks, 
and will buy an author very much out of condition, 
to ^et him up hi order, against a good time for sale ; 
and that oftentimes an old stager, that has been 
hacked through a public school, will, under proper 
management, come out in the spring with an entire 
new coat, and so judiciously hogged and cropped, 
that, except you opened his mouth, you might ima- 
gine him in the full prime and mettle of his years-. 

But this diffusion of literary property, which print- 
ing has produced, is not only chargeable with this 
nominal learning, to which it has given an injurious 
kind of credit among us ; but we may lay to its ac- 
count also a tendency to draw out our ancient weight 
of metal into flimsy wire, or to flatten its substance 
into tawdry plates, to cover over a larger surface 
indeed, but to impose a fictitious worth on the simple 
and the vulgar. There is little doubt but that the 
practice of transcribing, on which the ancients were 
forced from the scarcity of books, was calculated to 
impress them deeply with the subjects on which they 
were engaged, and opposed a salutary barrier to that 
roving inconstancy of pursuit, which, acting on the 
mind with opposite impulses, suspends it in a float- 
ing medium or broken particulars. The continuity of 
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thought, and perseverance of application, enforced 
by these difficulties and restraints, had a direct ten- 
dency to give to the ancients that mastery over the 
subjects about which they were conversant, that 
power of assimilation, that unperishing tenure, that 
unalienable property, which mightily manifests itself 
in the vigour and simplicity of their details, and the 
masculine touches of bold originality with which 
they abound. 

The same literary wants, in which, on a superfi- 
cial view, we seem to see so much to lament, threw 
them upon the frequent necessity of oral instruction 
and learned communications; a circumstance of two- 
fold advantage, calculated at once, by a retlective 
force, to infix in the mind of the speaker his own 
acquisitions, and to press conviction on the hearer, 
by the weight of present authority. Since the a>ra 
of printing, it seems as if a flood of learning had 
been progressively spreading over the human mind, 
checking its wholesome productions, and nourishing 
the growth of a worthless vegetation; but in the 
simpler ages of antiquity, it dropped from the mouth 
at intervals in gentle showers, fertilising wherever it 
fell, sinking deep into the pores of the soil, and rising 
again in genial juices and vegetable life. 

It is not unpleasant to remark, as this suppositi- 
tious learning diffuses itself, the manner in which it 
operates upon the new provinces of life on which it 
encroaches; how soon it accommodates itself to a 
new range of subjects, elevates the low, amplifies the 
little, and decorates the vulgar. There is now no 
occupation so mean, into which it has not found its 
vvay, and whose consequence it has not raised, from 
the maker of geometrical breeches, to the mere ma- 
nufacturer of manuscript sermons. We all begin to 
exalt our tones and pretensions, and adopt a prouder 

H'2 
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language. Mr. Powell, the fire-eater, is a singular 
genius; and Mendoza has more science than Johnson. 
— I have heard of hieroglyphical buckles ; so that 
our very shoes will want deciphering, and the Cop- 
tic language must soon make part of the education 
of our Birmingham buckle-makers. Alphabetical 
buckles are become common; insomuch that in 
teaching ourselves to talk with our fingers, we may- 
begin with learning to spell with our toes. Our 
wigs are made upon principles, which used to be 
made upon blocks. Our chimneys are cured of 
Smoking by professors; and a dancing-master en- 
gages to teach you the nine orders of the Graces,, 
and, if you take forty lessons, will throw you in an 
eleemosinary horn- pipe. Our servants are beginning, 
as my correspondent tells me, to read behind our 
carriages: and the Bond-street lounger, with hist 
breeches cut by a problem^ has as much of the lan- 
guage at least of learning, as any servitor in black 
logics at Oxford. 

This wide spirit of accommodation, so characteris- 
tic of modern learning, has opened ways to the -at- 
tainment of literary honours that were barred fo? 
ages before. There is scarcely a mind in which na- 
ture has not drawn its line of demarcation between 
the rational and the brute; scarcely a creature that 
walks erect and inhales the breeze, but may fin4 
some employment in the provinces of literature level 
to its powers. If you cannot compose, you may 
scrape together; if you cannot build sentiment, you 
may rake anecdote ; if you cannot write a poem, you 
may sew together ah opera ; if you cannot write 
your name, you may edit a horn-book with histori- 
cal engravings. 

I shall now take leave of my subject for the pre- 
sent ; but as I have not yet naif exhausted myself 
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upon it, I shall follow it up through another paper, in 
which I shall descend more into particulars, and de- 
velope, as far as I am able, a few of those ambushes 
and disguises, which false learning has borrowed 
from the sophistry of modern improvements, for the 
sake of my modest couetrymen, wherever they are 
to be found, who sacrifice their rights to a race of 
bold usurpers. My intention has hitherto been only 
to show that learning has outgrown its strength ; and 
that, unless we call in to its aid the proper exercise 
and' cultivation, we have reason to fear that its decay 
will forestall its maturity. 
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Hi/mano capiti cervkem pirtor eqmnam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducer* phonos 
Undique collaiis membris, ut twpiter at rum 
Desinat in piscem, mitlier formosa s?iperne 9 
Speciaium adimssi, risum tencatis, umici f 

If, to a human head, a painter join 

A horse's neck ; or, ideot ! would combine 

A sordid fish's tail — the lovelier share 

Of lovely woman — limbs sought here and there, 

{Stuck round with feathers all, pick'd where he could — 

Would you not laugh, my friends ? I know you would. 

The last time our society met, it was the fashion of 
the evening to talk upon my paper. As each suc- 
cessively gave his opinion as to the spirit in which 
such a work should be conducted, I could observe 
how the bias of their particular professions and oc* 

h 3 
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cupations had narrowed the range of their cariosity, 
and how much I might have overlooked of what con- 
cerns our general nature, had I followed in the selec- 
tion of my subjects the counsel of any one indivi- 
dual. 

My excellent old friend, Mr. Allworth, whose ta- 
lent of reasoning upon life, independently of his 
own particular concerns in it, is peculiar to himself, 
gave me real pleasure by his manner of considering 
this subject. " When 1 think/' said he, " good Mr. 
Olive-branch, upon the objects and uses of this un- 
dertaking of yours, it strikes me that it cannot well 
cover too extensive a portion of that variety which 
human life affords ; while it maintains in itself a 
certain consistency and order, a certain regularity of 
construction, and subserviency of parts, which will 
stamp it a whole when it comes to its completion, 
place it above mere collections and magazines, and 
assign it a liberal rank among intellectual produc- 
tions. It should, methinks, continued he, " be 
constructed and distributed like the plan of a Roman 
▼ilia, with its urba^a, its rustica, and itsfryctuaria. 
Its urbana, laid out in elegant apartments, should 
admit only drawing-room company and fashionable 
topics ; its rustica should be dedicated to humbler 
lite and homelier characters, and accommodated to 
the uses of the mechanic, the labourer, and the pea- 
sant. Into the fructuwria, should be thrown frag- 
ments of erudition and stores of pleasantry, hints, 
J>rojects, inventions, specimens, and a rich miscel- 
any of ready materials. It might not be amiss also, 
. if you had your chenoboscium, or goose-pen ; your 
nessotmphium, or place for wild fowl ; your suite, for 
swine ; cochleare, for snails ; and theriotrophium, for 
. wild beasts. With this stock and establishment, you 
have only to place yourself in the cenatio, which was 
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usually at the top of the tower, whence you may 
overlook the land that stretches itself before you, and 
select those objects which interest you most in the 
t>usy scene which presents itself/' 

I relished this idea of my good friend's so well A 
that 1 have been induced to carry it a step or two 
farther, and, in consequence of a very curious letter 
I received a few days ago from an intelligent corre- 
spondent in my neighbourhood, on the subject of 
sign-posts, have been induced to add to my premises, 
an apartment for monsters. 



To Mr. Simon (Hive-branch 

" Having observed that it is the spirit of your 
undertaking to reject no topics from which instruct 
tion or amusement may be drawn, I have put to- 
gether, with a view to their admission into your 
paper, some remarks on the various devices by which 
innkeepers and tradesmen decorate their houses, and 
distinguish their several occupations. I am well 
aware that the Spectator has pre-occupied a part of 
this ground, but a great deal remains yet to an at- 
tentive observer ; and in this fairy world new and 
mysterious phenomena are continually arising, to 
tempt conjecture, and excite investigation. 

** As to the moral purposes to be answered by this 
inquiry, I cannot boast much of them, unless you 
will allow that it affords an useful lesson, by occa- 
sioning us to reflect what a strange sort of creation 
we should gather around us, if we were left to con- 
trive for ourselves* and into what an unaccountable 
perplexity we should throw the whole economy of 
nature, if she were once to submit her work to ouj 
correction. 
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'< Though I am well convinced that sign-posts are 
no modern invention, but of considerable antiquity, 
yet I believe that the Bush, which still keeps its 
place at country wakes, and which used to be hung 
up at the door of almost every cottage, to signify 
that the owner had tapped a fresh barrel of beer, 
was the indication generally adopted in very early 
times. I have never read the Greek or Roman wri- 
tings in a view to this object, but have no doubt of 
their existence among them. 1 have somewhere 
seen ad bubula capita, ' at the sign of the bull's head ;' 
and I recollect a passage in Quintilian to this pur- 
pose, Taberna crant circa forum, ac scutum Mud signi 
gratia positum — ' There were shops about the mar- 
ket-place, and that shield was put up by way of 
sign.' Your extensive reading may perhaps fur- 
nish you with many more passages that bear this 
way. I shall engage no further in this deep part of 
the inquiry, but shall begin with the creation of 
those monstrous productions which sign-post painters 
have been accused of introducing, but which in 
reality are to be charged to the account of the he- 
ralds. The Golden Griffin, the, Green Lion, the 
Black Swan, and the Blue Boar, are nothing more 
than a griffin, or ; a lion, vert ; a -swan, sable ; and 
a boar azure ; the simple heraldic distinction of the 
neighbouring lord paramount in the feudal times, 
and adopted as a sign by such of his tenants as 
opened houses for the reception of the public. The 
same system still prevails in every part of the king- 
dom ; and an attentive traveller, who is conversant 
with heraldry, may know what families are the prin- 
cipal proprietors of the estates over which he passes, 
without asking the question. Thus, in North Wales, 
the Upright Hand, and the Eagles, will inform him 
whether he is upon the territories of the Middcltons 
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or the Wynnes. The Eagle and Child, cojnmonly 
called, in Lancashire, the Bird and Baby, serves in 
like manner to point out the estates of the earl of 
perby, who bears that device for his crest. * 

" When there is occasion to paint oyer again an 
heraldic sign, the scientific part being little attended 
to, it frequently happens, that only the principal 
component parts of the arms are retained upon the 
new board; to which circumstance we owe the 
Three Tuns, the Three Goats, the Three Swans, the 
Three Pretty Pigs, and innumerable trios of the 
flame kind. The most respectable class of signs is 
that of such as relate to historical subjects ; some of 
these record minute facts which might otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. I remember to have 
seen at Sherston' in Wiltshire, a sign called the Rat* 
tlebones: upon making inquiry into the significa- 
tion pf so obscure a name, which was not at all ex* 
plained by a half-obliterated painting on the sign* 
,po$t, I learned that it was intended to commemorate 
a British hero, who, in fighting against the Danes, 
recejved a dreadful wound in the abdomen, and who, 
in this, critical situation, by holding a tile against the 
wound, preserved his own life till he found means to 
take away that of his enemy. The classical sign of 
the Pick-my-toe relates to the well-known story of 
the Roman, who would not stop to pick a thorn out 
of his foot before he had delivered his message. 
The Rose and Crown still reminds us of the badges, 
pf the houses of York and Lancaster. The William 
pf Walworth, represented in the act of arresting Wat 
Tyler, is very properly chosen as a sign at the 
place whence he took his name. The restoration of 
pharles the Second introduced among u* the com- 
mon sign of the Royal Oak ; and to the house of 
fianover we, owe the troops of Whi(e Horses whicii 
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pranced upon the sign-posts of our Whig innkeepers. 
I suspect that the Hole in the Wall -alludes to some 
obscure historical fact. 

v " Sacred story has not been neglected by these 
historical sign-painters ; nor have they forgotten the 
mysterious character of the original in their unin- 
telligible mode of representation . In C handos-street, 
a dragon supporting a bell, insinuates the story of 
Bell and the Dragon. The Two Spies, the Baptist's 
Head, the Noah's Ark, and the Jacob's Well, stilt 
bespeak a certain orthodoxy in the landlord, which, 
by an easy transition, we carry to his ale and oo % 
tober. Among the few signs which propriety has 
suggested, I have remarked a portrait of Simon the 
Tanner of Joppa, at Bermondsey, and Elisha's Ra- 
ven at a butcher's shop in the Borough, with a mut- 
ton-chop in its mouth.- The King or Queen's head, 
on the sign-post of an inn, affords a pretty sure cri- 
terion by which we may guess the date of its origi- 
nal establishment, as the reigning monarch always 
lends his countenance upon these occasions. Some- 
times indeed, on fresh painting the sign, the old 
king is deposed, and a new monarch reigns in his 
stead ; but no landlord that feels for the antiquity of 
his house will suffer this revolution to take place. 
Henry the Eighth is still to be seen at Lambeth ; 
and considering his host-like appearance, I wonder 
more freedoms have not been taken with his person 
in this way. A Queen Elizabeth is as scarce as an 
Otho. There are but few Charleses, perhaps because 
the head of a Stuart was thought an uncertain te- 
nure ; a greater proportion of King Williams, who 
is properly enough exhibited where the liquor of his 
country is sold ; more of Queen Anne than of George 
the First ; and several of the late king. A royal 
progress produces a number of new king's heads ; on 
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•these occasions the painters work faster than the 
horses travel ; and I nave known his majesty's nose 
and chin get the start of him by a full quarter of a 
mile. Biographical signs frequently occur in the 
cities of London and Westminster ; and they are ge- 
nerally placed with due regard to the residence or 
place of resort of the persons whom they represent — 
as the Essex Head, the Sir John FalstatF, the Sir 
Paul Pindar, the Whittingdon and his Cat, and many 
more of the same kind ; — a practice that will enable 
our English biographers to decide between contend- 
ing cities, in naming the birth-place of an illustrious 
character. 

" The devices of our tradesmen might in general 
bear a. much stronger relation than they tlo to their 
several occupations: some indeed are less unhappy 
than others. The peacock under a rainbow, is well 
enough chosen for a silk-dyer; the wheat-sheaf is a 
good emblem for a corn-chandler; and the ham and 
chicken are not much amiss for a cook's shop. . The 
naked boy with a pair of breeches in his hand, in 
Monmouth-street, makes a more forcible appeal to 
us than the unwearied courtesy of the bowing-beg- 
gar-prince himself, striding from one frontier to the 
other of his ragged empire. The head of Sir Walter: 
Raleigh very properly overlooks the door of a dealer 
in tobacco, as we owe the introduction of the plant 
to that illustrious admiral. Many tradesmen are . 
contented with the representation of the article in 
which they deal ; and this would be perfectly unex- 
ceptionable, were it not that the mercantile principle 
of turning every thing to money had induced them 
to cover their signs with gold. Every object is seen 
by them through this jaundiced medium; and we 
have golden boots, golden periwigs, golden razors* 
golden hams, and golden sugar-loaves. As for the 



fish, they all lode as if they came oat of Pacto- 
lus*s stream. The cook in Rag-Fair, who hangs out 
every morning a piece of raw beef, has hit upon a 
Very natural mode of announcing his occupation; 
while the great A and the bouncing B, at a printer's 
door, is perfectly in character, 

" The bee-hire, as emblematical of industry, 
might be adopted by any trade ; but I observe it is 
most frequently used by the linen-drapers. The 
Adam and Ere too is a mvourite with them, being 
interided to exhibit the contrast between the vege- 
table drapery of our first ancestors, and the varied 
decorations of a modern drawing-room. The inge- 
nuity of the sisterhood, in the fabrication of lace and 
the ornamental articles of female attire, may account 
for the sign of the Three Nuns at a milliner's shop; 
and I find great fault with Nun and Crucifix, milliners 
in York-street, Covent-garden, for suffering a device 
so suited to their names and professions to escape 
them. If these ladies, on a matter of such moment, 
thought it necessary to be furnished with a precedent, 
I could have supplied them with one on the grave 
authority of Batt. Pigeon, of famous memory ; who, 
in the adoption of three pigeons for his sign, showed 
it to be his opinion that a coincidence of name was. 
a sufficient apology. Why a haberdasher should 
live at the Hen and Chickens, I cannot imagine, ox 
a tea-dealer at the sign of the Grasshopper; unless 
we suppose a change of tenants, and a transition from 
one business to another in the same shop, without 
regard to the consequent anomaly of the signs : in- 
deed, unless for this way of accounting for it, the 
adoption of signs has sometimes such little foun- 
dation, that it would look almost like Egyptian, 
idolatry. 

" We should be at a loss to guess at the meaning 
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of the leathern doublet at a great iron rbqndery in 
the Borough, were we not informed that it was 
placed there by the first institator of the manufac- 
ture, who, from a very humble beginning; rose to 
distinguished opulence, as a representation of the 
identical doublet which he wore when he first came 
up to tbe metropolis. The Z% an ancient stgn at 
grocers* shops, look very enigmatical ; but I am told 
they allude to the word zinziber, or ginger, and in- 
timated the sale of that article. Many have been the 
conjectures about the sign of the Good Woman, which 
is used by the colour-men; and very undeserved jokes 
have been passed upon the fair sex on this occasion. 
Were I to hazard an opinion upon so delicate a sub- 
ject, it would be, that at the time when every trade and 
occupation had its patron saint, male or female, the 
colour-men fixed upon some good woman who had 
lost her head by an accident not uncommon in the 
days of saintship. The origin and meaning of the 
barbers* pole has afforded also a great field for con- 
jecture : it is generally, however, supposed to allude 
to the joint occupation which they formerly profess- 
ed; and its twisted ornament has been thought to re- 
present the fillet which they used in bleeding. 

" I cannot quit these gentlemen without bestow- 
ing upon them the praise they so richly deserve for 
the moderation of their terms and their steadfast ad- 
herence to their original price, while the charges for 
every other article in life are so fast improving upon 
Us. This moderation is particularly commendable 
in men of genius and literature ; and under this head 
I introduce to your notice Mr. Puff, who has inscrib- 
ed the following couplet over the entrance of an 
alley in Shoreditch: 

" Up this Court lives A. Puff, 
Shaves for a penny, and thinks it A. Nu&" 

TOL.XLU. x 
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Such of my readers who are connoisseurs or ama- 
teurs in sign-painting, must look to a future paper for 
the conclusion of this subject. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY ANB 
PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND LEVELLERS. 

Let it not discredit my opinions on a political sub- 
ject, that 1 confess myself an obscure Northampton- 
shire clergyman. It is not always the tot of those 
who act the busiest parts in life, to know the most 
of human nature: a very wide range of exertion will 
often absorb reflection, and the mind will sometimes 
be thrown out of its balance by the conflicting pres- 
sure of surrounding objects. Such is the monotony 
of human passions, and such the uniformity that runs 
through the human character, that if the sphere in 
which he moves be but wide enough for him to col- 
lect a sort of average, each in his own little platoon, 
by the force of careful observation, may arrive at a 
pretty general knowledge of man and his nature. 
If this remark be just in regard to the contemplation 
of individual man, it holds more strongly in what 
respects the survey of civil society ; for as, in this 
case, we can -form no competent judgement of the 
parts, but what is built upon a consideration of the 
whole, it is the more necessary to be so far unoccu- 
pied with the detail, as to possess our understandings 
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entire, and capable of stretching their views to the 
wide relations of civil life. 

Your patriotic and manly proceedings have reach- 
ed me in my peaceful retreat; and as the design of 
my periodical undertaking calls from me whatever 
efforts I can make in the cause of humanity and my 
country, I am happy to have found a set of men to 
whom I can with courage address myself, and to 
whose sanction I may with confidence recommend 
my endeavours for the common good. The discon- 
tents which have been sown with such industrious 
malignancy among our deluded countrymen, render 
every exertion necessary to disabuse all those whose 
enjoyment of the unexampled blessings which the 
present state of England holds out to them, has been 
transformed into a sour spirit of dissatisfaction, by 
the most unblushing mis-statements and the falsest 
theories. 

But nothing so provokes our contempt, as the pe- 
tulance with which these proud prophets of sedition 
predict the downfall of our national establishments. 
They assure us of this, as if it were a conclusion 
deduced from the quiet examination of the errors of 
our constitution; while they secretly presume upon 
the success of their own machinations, and are ready 
to charge upon the exaggerated corruptions of our 
political system whatever calamities may result from 
their own pestilential endeavours to disseminate false 
terrors and false feelings among the natives of this 
happy island. To conjure up fictitious grounds of 
complaint in the bosoms of those who confess them- 
selves happy and content, and to persuade them to 
put every thing to hazard, in a state flourishing and 
exalted beyond all former experience, ' for the sake 
of giving a trial to theories, extravagant in their 

12 
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doctrmes, and threatening m their (Mis, is an extent 
tof turpitude that one must -be wicked even to com- 
prehend, and which is scarcely credible in Christians 
6f the eighteenth century. 

But, what are these metrites, that pretend to such 
wonderful illumination ; that have marked so many 
thresholds with blood ; that have sent the peaceful 
from their homes ; that hare been so fruitful in cold 
massacres and street butcheries; that hare dictated 
a lengthened series of cruelty, wonderful for the 
unanimity by which it has been characterised, and 
the spirit of deliberation in which it has proceeded ; 
and, to finish the picture, that have induced a whole 
nation to hold up with exultation, to the eyes of 
mankind, the saddest spectacle of human wretched- 
ness that the heart can suggest — a man and a king; 
harassed for years with every mortification and mi- 
sery that could affect him in either capacity; torn 
from his wifo and his children ; hourly trembling 
for their fete; and called out from his comfortless 
prison, only to wjtftess fresh scenes of calamity, or 
to sanction some new insult upon his natural feelings, 
m invasion of his political rights?* Such have been 
the visible effects of these theories, as far as they 
have been attempted to be reduced to practice, m 
the mean time, their compensations have been none; 
since no establishments which promise any continu- 
ance, or which are suited to the circumstances of 
man in society, have yet succeeded to those which 
have been destroyed. It must be owned, that in 
Prance they have expunged the abuses of the old 
government; but how have they done it?— by anni- 

* Since this paper was written, their iniquity has been wound 
fip ; and every mind of common tenderness mast have rejoiced 
In the catastrophe, melancholy as it was. 
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hilating government altogether. Like drags of a 
baneful quality, they have cured the disorders of the 
state by the sorrowful resource of the grave. 

But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
experience has proved a variety of substantial ad- 
vantages to result to man from the adoption of these 
new theories; still it remains a question whether 
these advantages be sufficient to counterbalance the 
misery they have occasioned. But if their benefits 
have been purely negative, consisting only in the 
abolition of certain errors, while the positive abuses 
they have engendered are beyond all comparison 
more destructive and more durably calamitous than 
the evils they have removed, they stand without 
apology, and are deserving only of detestation and 
abhorrence. After such proofs of their dangerous 
tendency, it would be madness in an ill-go-qcrned 
state to hazard what mixture of good there might 
reside in its constitution, for the sake of doctrines 
which could only give them in exchange no govern- 
ment at all, and which, it might be easily shown, 
contain principles that wage eternal war with all po- 
litical subordination, and that mark out a state of so- 
ciety which, however metaphysically imposing, has 
no foundation in nature, and makes no provision for 
the passions and propensities which belong to hu- 
manity. 

If, then, as it appears, a state whose constitution 
was inadequate to the purposes of good government, 
could only lose by taking in exchange such raw 
theories, for arrangements, at worst peaceable, I ask 
the plain sense of my countrymen, it it be the act of 
rational creatures to barter a constitution which, 
after having for ages been cherished in the specula- 
tions of wise men, has at last, in the only country 
which has been able to display it in practice, pro- 

i3 
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'•duced an unexampled state of political prosperity-; 
if it can be the wish of any but the most abused un- 
derstandings, or the corruptest hearts, to barter such 
a constitution for schemes so crude and unaccommo- 
dating, of which no quiet experiment has yet been 
ptade> and which, as far as they have advanced in 
execution, have marked their footsteps with blood ? 

But the better to clear my ground, I must deny 
the solidity of any proofs which can be drawn from 
the actual state of America, in support of these new 
theories of government. We know that, in the first 
ardours of independence, a coarse levelling spirit was 
as rife in that country as it has since become among 
a neighbouring people ; and we know too, that after 
sufficient experience of the miseries to which they 
conducted, the minds of these British descendants 
returned to their natural posture, their native cha- 
racter of sense and manliness emerged ; and, having 
^exposed to* them the puerilities of their first essays 
in government, suggested a system in which human 
nature, as well as human rights, were taken into tile 
account: in which, by some entrenchments on spe- 
culative liberty, the sum of practical freedom was in- 
creased ; and in which securities were planted round 
man's social rights, by a necessary subtraction from 
those which belong to a state of nature. 

I shall content myself, in this paper, with' esti- 
mating the real value of these new lights in the theory 
of government, and shall hope to demonstrate, that, 
by reason of their inapplicability to human affairs, 
they would prove but a bad exchange for a very 
faulty constitution, supposing that constitution suffi- 
cient for the general purposes of order and civil re- 
straint. If I shall have the good fortune to make 
this clear in my essay of to-day, I shall hope, next 
- Saturday, to pfeee -pi their true point of ebliqaity 
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the schemes of these destroying theorists, who would 
willingly scatter in the dust the monuments of Bri- 
tish freedom, to make way for their houses of 
straw. 

In the first place, I would caution my countrymen 
against the stale pretences, set up by these political 
doctors, to new lights and intelligence : the same doc- 
trines have been preached in eeras remote from the 
present, and have exalted their tones with unfailing 
constancy, when the times have been most favour- 
able to thejr reception. They roared forth their in- 
coherences with fanatical bowlings, amidst the base 
hypocritical jargon of Cromwell's days ; and having 
^maintained but a short-lived credit in their native 
barbarity of form, they have since disguised them- 
•selves in the dress of philosophy, and played upon 
us but too successfully with the false glitter of their 
borrowed trappings. We cannot expect to found an 
argument on many instances of their practical failure, 
-since the- repulsiveness of their nature to all political 
arrangements, has denied them these opportunities 
of making so complete a display of the ignorance on 
which they are founded, and has stopped them short 
in their career, ere they could manifest their maturity 
^of contradiction and plenitude of mischief. 

Thus we see that in France, where the greatest 
struggle has been made to reconcile these abstracted 
rights of man with his actual interests, wants, and 
dependencies, nothing can endure that is made of 
such materials ; and the vanity of their proceedings 
and fluctuation of their councils, the contradiction of 
their conduct and the unsteadiness of their profes- 
sions, mark well the lubricity of all those principles 
which are not grounded in the real circumstances of 
'man, and in the constitution of nature. 

We have seen in that country a government over" 
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thrown ; a constitution substituted ; that constitution 
again subverted, although it had expressly provided 
against violent changes ; and in its place we behold 
a shapeless pile of broken powers, top-heavy with an 
enormous military, and on the point of tumbling 
into one universal ruin. This army, which has 
carried away all those who should have cultivated 
the land, and thus may be said to have eaten up its 
own bowels, has just in the eyes of all Europe given 
the lie to the most boasted principle of the French 
revolution, I mean the abstinence from conquest, in 
annexing Savoy to the dominions of France. Into 
the same absurdities and contradictions are indivi- 
duals betrayed, when they profess a rule of conduct 
which their natures are incompetent to maintain. 

The rights of man are of two denominations, as man 
has a two-fold nature — he is either a solitary indivi- 
dual, or he is a member of a corporation. As an inde- 
pendent individual, he has a right to all he can ac- 
quire ; as a member of a corporation, he has a right 
only to what he can acquire without trespassing upon 
others. In society, therefore, his rights become rela- 
tive and confined ; and, consequently, in questions that 
relate to man in society, we are not to consider what 
are man's abstract and solitary rights, but what are 
those rights which may be allowed him consistently 
with the common advantage. Our individual rights 
ought to be considered as so completely subordinate 
to the interests of the whole, and by consequence so 
distinct from our individual interests, that our first 
care, informing ourselves into a political body, must 
be to establish a power which no individual can re- 
sist. Natural liberty, as has somewhere been said, 
is the right of common on a waste ; but civil liberty 
is the safe exclusive enjoyment of a cultivated inclo- 
jfiure. The rights, then, which constitute our civil 
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liberty, are the only rights which arc worth main- 
taining, and these are properly the rights of the 
people. 

The word people supposes society and subordina- 
tion ; and man, as a part of the people, has his civil 
rights alone to consider, which include as much of 
his natural- rights as are wholesome in his present 
circumstances. Nor can man, in this situation, be 
said to be removed out of a state of nature : it is 
only an improved state of nature to which he is ad- 
vanced. The weakness of infancy, the vigour of 
manhood, and the wisdom of age, are all in a course 
of nature ; and the real import of the term is so far 
from being confined to a state of uncultivated inde- 
pendence, that art and habit do in fact belong to our 
nature, and are a part of our original constitution. 
It is this spontaneous faculty of improvement that is 
the distinguishing property of man, in opposition to 
the brute : a state, therefore, to which the exercise 
of this attribute exalts us, cannot be otherwise than 
a state of nature to man; and, consequently, the 
rights which belong to this state are natural rights; 
and our civil rights are the rights of nature and of 
man, in those circumstances of improvement to 
which the exercise of his natural faculties has raised 
him. 

Let us no longer then be imposed upon by these 
savage theories about natural liberty and the rights 
of man ; let us consider our rights as swallowed up 
in our interests, and let us disclaim all those boasted 
rights which are incompatible with our real happi- 
ness. The right which we ought to contemplate 
with the greatest satisfaction, is the right of re- 
straining, by mutual compact and general consent, 
those unsocial rights which are exercised in savage 
life. 
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In the mean time, as an Englishman, I Venerate 
ciril liberty, and the rights of the people; but I 
hare learned to know that civil liberty implies re- 
straint, and that the people's rights require to be se- 
cured by a strong government ; which government, 
to endure, most be accommodated to man's nature, 
and the mixed circumstances of bis condition here. 
It must be built on no abstracted doctrines of right, 
but on the more solid ground of expediency. It 
must suppose and allow for human passions and hu- 
man vices ; it must maintain a controul over these 
passions, by directing them to mutual opposition ; it 
must turn them, when it can, into favourable chan- 
nels ; it must proceed upon a supposition that in- 
dustry begets property, property inequality, inequa- 
lity ambition ; it must conciliate, and not oppose, 
these natural tendencies, and enable itself to with- 
stand the shock of unavoidable evils, by warily pro- 
viding against them. 

Politics are no abstract things ; they exist only 
by their relation to positive facts and occurrences. 
In the air of speculative possibility they cease to 
breathe ; they contain no metaphysical demonstra- 
tions, no truths a priori, no immutable axioms ; but 
are complexional, contingent, and variable, as are 
all the natural and moral circumstances of man. 
Nothing is true in politics that is not experimentally 
good; and every thing is politically false that is 
practically injurious. And thus we see that the 
principles of government, for which so many are 
searching into remote and occult causes, are in fact 
deposited in every man's bosom. 
. The sense which our present race of speculative 
politicians would give to the rights of man, renders 
them as unwarrantable as the divine rights of kings; 
and is certainly an error more dangerous in its con- 
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sequences, as it leads to the worst condition of hu- 
manity, a condition of anarchy and confusion. But 
whatever qualifications others more reasonable may 
annex to this phrase, it is the last imprudence to hold 
it forth to the people as expressive of the object for 
which they are to strive. The vulgar take the 
broadest meaning of the words, as most suitable to 
their capacities, and most flattering to their passions. 
The rights of man, to their conceptions, suppose an 
equal participation of luxury and power ; not under- 
standing that power implies subordination, and lux- 
ury owes its existence to the distinction of orders in 
society; that, in levelling the rich, they rob them- 
selves of employment ; and that, in raising them- 
selves out of their sphere, they would annihilate that 
description from which arises the plenty they are so 
eager to enjoy. 

When a people rise, from a sense of grievance, 
their objects are clear and definite ; but when their 
minds are. possessed with a zeal for speculative opi- 
nions, they have no reason in their claims, or rule in 
their actions ; but urged on in the dark with undis- 
tinguishing impetuosity, they suppose every thing 
an enemy that they happen to encounter, and they 
destroy in a moment what an age is insufficient t» 
repair. 
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TO TUB ASSOCIATION FOB PBBSEBVUie UBEKTY ANI» 
riOPBBTT AGAINST BETOBUCAMS AND LEVBLLEBS. 



In my paper of last Saturday, it was my design to 
show that the rights of man? in the sense in which 
they are now vulgarly meant and understood, are 
not his natural rights, or suited to his circumstance* 
in civil society. It follows, then, that if our consti- 
tution be a bad one, at the worst it is better than the 
plan of these theoretical politicians, since positive 
tacts do undeniably prove, that, such as it is, it has 
enough of the cementing principle to hold us to* 
gether in a long political union, and sufficient accom- 
modation to the wants and faculties of man, to favour 
the growth of every social improvement. Now al- 
though this evident truth (upon the principle laid 
down in my last essay, that in politics filings ate 
true or false according to their tendencies to pro- 
duce good or evil, without any reference to any ab- 
stract reasonings) is a clear testimony to the legiti- 
macy and the wisdom of the British constitution ; yet 
as the causes of these effects lie open to inquiry, it 
is worth the pains to examine them, to be convinced 
how far they are built on solid and durable foun- 
dations. 

Amidst all the variations in the moral circum- 
stances of man, his passions persevere in an uniform 
and steady current* Their tones, their expressions* 
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and their modes, may be diversified by contin- 
gencies ; but their objects are ever the same. Rale, 
acquisition, distinction, pleasure, applause, are the 
rewards which animate his hopes, and prompt his 
exertions. Forced into activity by these unwearied 
monitors, he becomes gradually acquainted with the 
capabilities of his mind, and is led by their constant 
agency in a regular ascent to property, inequality, 
and subordination; taking new impressions as he 
proceeds, till he reaches his true point of dignity 
and elevation in the orderly dispositions of civilised 
life. 

Now all this is in a true course of nature, and 
with little consultation of the rights of man. Still, 
in this state of improved nature, the human mind is 
true to itself, and preserves in a manner its paral- 
lelism. Its habits and qualities hare changed their . 
modes, but are the same in principle, dilated indeed 
by their reference to higher purposes, and their con- 
nection with wider combinations. We perceive, 
therefore, that these passions and dispositions are not 
only inseparable from the mind of man, but are 
really the instruments of his social advancement ; 
and that plainly every good system of policy ought 
not only to suppose their existence and allow scope 
for their operation, but so to dispose and direct them 
as to render them subservient to its interests and 
support. 

The ancient governments were none of them suit- 
ed to the nature of man. Democracies were all either 
loose and uncompacted, or Violent and distorted ; 
and nothing shows their weakness more than their 
constant jealousy of their great men. Their history, 
therefore, is a melancholy picture of tumults and 
proscriptions; and, however it may suit the purposes 
of weak arguments to build upon their examples, 
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and blazon their transactions, it can never be the 
wish of any sober mind to see them repeated in our 
times. The monarchies of old were still less calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness or improvement of 
society ; and plainly neither the one nor the other 
proceeded upon the idea of consulting the nature of 
man; and rational liberty was equally a stranger to 
both. So little adapted was the commonwealth of 
Rome to second the progressive improvement of 
man, and consequently so weak, timid, and jealous 
in its principles, that the introduction of philosophy 
and the cultivation of the arts were dreaded, by those 
who knew best the interests of the republic, as the 
forerunners of their country's ruin. The Spartan 
government was still more forced and unnatural than 
that of Rome, and can only be admired by those po- 
liticians whose opinion it is that nature designed us 
for soldiers, and that the ends of creation are fulfilled 
by courage and military discipline. Athens had no 
constitution that deserves the name of government : 
a natural taste, the force of emulation, the noble air 
of freedom, and a national pride, raised within its 
walls a gigantic growth of geniuses, and produced 
individuals that have furnished models to their pos- 
terity in those arts which dignify and polish huma- 
nity ; but in a political light, it was the most wretch- 
ed of all communities. 

We may perceive, in a sober examination of these 
ancient republics, that their prosperity, and even 
existence, depended upon the operation of a national 
spirit and patriotic enthusiasm in the mass of the 
people. While this principle was in its full vivacity, 
all was sure to go well ; it served as a point of union 
to all the individuals of the state: by an irresistible 
attraction, it drew every thing to itself; and every 
custom and usage, however intrinsically barbarous, 
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suggested nothing to the mind but images and asso- 
ciations of the purest patriotic tendency: but as 
soon as this superinduced and precarious principle 
fell away, for want of other cements arising out of 
the uniform and constant feelings and passions of the 
mind, the whole system went speedily to decay, and 
being vitally wrong in its construction, afforded no 
stock from which recovery might be hoped, or 
whereon improvements might be grafted. 

It was late indeed in the history of man before it 
came to be understood that the principle of surest 
operation, oh which governments could depend for 
their continuance, was simply the love of self, a feel- 
ing that does not decay with time, or lie exposed to 
contingencies; and that no political union was made 
to last, in which the interests of the whole body were 
not so blended with those of the individual, that, in 
prosecuting his own advancement, he was adding 
strength and support to the community. This law 
of action and reaction, and this spirit of mutual con- 
troul which pervades all nature, and which upholds 
the great fabric of the universe, did sometimes pre- 
> sent itself to the wisest among the ancients, as afford- 
ing analogies to direct us in the theory of govern- 
ments; but they cherished it as a pleasing vision, not 
daring to hope that the temper of the times would 
ever admit of so rational a system. 

This theory, so sublime, so consonant to the migh- 
ty scheme of nature, so grounded in principles of 
unfailing operation, which no force of human genius 
or human counsels have been able to accomplish 
under all the diversities ef place and circumstance 
on the great theatre of the world, has, at length, by 
a train of fortuitous occurrences and combinations, 
acted upon by vigorous intelligences and that native 
majesty of mind which early directed the views 
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of Englishmen towards a noble freedom, establish- 
ed a footing in this favoured isle, and exhibited a 
practical wonder to the envy of surrounding nations. 

Could those ancients, whose deep study of human 
nature suggested this form of government, as an un- 
attainable model of perfection, have been told that 
at length it would actually exist under an inclement 
sky, in a remote island in the northern seas ; which 
bland it would raise to unrivalled splendour in arms, 
in commerce, and in arts — how would their minds 
have been overwhelmed with astonishment ! and yet 
how would that astonishment have been increased, 
by hearing that the day would arrive when this hap* 
py country, satiated with prosperity, should contain 
a description of persons, and those not destitute of 
sense and knowledge, who would have the hearts to 
plan its destruction, and set every engine to work to 
root it up from its very foundations! 

The false principles on which the enemies of this 
envied constitution proceed, appear iu nothing more 
clearly than in their objections to its dateless origin 
and gradual incidental progress : they acknowledge 
nothing that has not sprung at once into form, and 
received a ratifying stamp from a regular convention 
of the people ; as if, to legitimate a real blessing, 
we must produce the evidences and records of its 
birth. In this instance, however, as in its general 
tenor, our constitution has proceeded in a manner 
correspondent to nature, whose method it is to deve- 
lope her greatest truths, and to unlock her stores of 
knowledge, with gradual reserve, and in a tardy 
course of progressive discovery. I trace with vene- 
ration the finishing hand of nature in this slow con- 
formation of our political liberty. Every thing that 
is most valuable in human knowledge has been the 
fruit of this gradual attainment: every gift of God, 
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and even religion itself, has moved in the * same 
march of progression. The moral order of the uni- 
verse itself, while cities and empires flourish and 
decay, rolls on in a silent course of unmarked im- 
provement. Thus answering to nature in the manner 
of its progress, it has not lost sight of her in the 
spirit of its plans, in which we observe a remarkable 
accommodation to the frame and character of the 
•human mind. It depends on no forced or superin- 
duced principles of action; and while it is susceptible 
of every advantage resulting from the highest exer- 
cise of virtue, it has not only provided against the 
operations of selfish passions, but has made them the 
fountain of useful activity. 

Power there must be in every state, and power 

has a natural bias towards falling into the hands of 

a single ruler : forestalling, therefore, these effects, 

which never peaceably happen of themselves, our 

constitution has adopted and modified this evil, 

thereby preventing the greater evil of numerous 

pretenders. — In the progress of national wealth, 

large proportions of property and influence will be 

necessarily accumulated; hence will unavoidably 

arise pretensions to honours and distinctions. Our 

constitution has prevented the struggles for these 

distinctions, by creating them at once; and by the 

invention of titles has enabled itself to gratify this 

ambition, without entrenching upon the integral 

power of the state to supply it. — The people are a 

great body, and mighty, which ever way they turn : 

if they enjoy no consequence themselves, they are 

always liable to become the instruments of bad and 

interested designs. The state has therefore given 

them a form, invested them with great power, and 

provided for them a medium through whicji they may 

act; and as the few that have most sense and spint 
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will naturally take the lead, this tendency has been 
suffered to have its course, and the best instructed 
have been made the organs of the claims and wishes of 
the rest. Thus in this wise constitution a free passage 
is opened for the nature of our minds to operate, and 
the violence and ambition inseparable from man is 
turned into useful channels. Power so distributed 
is a check upon itself, and the impulse of indirect 
forces has produced a new force in the state, which 
agreeably to nature's laws proceeds in a strait and 
uniform line. 

Let us not be imposed upon, therefore, by those 
writers who tell us that fortuitous governments must 
necessarily fall below the works of intellect : to such 
reasoners we reply, that a government which has 
been gradually moulded by time and occasion has 
not excluded the exercise of the understanding, in 
waiting for the lessons of experience. It is reason 
which gives the stamp to those combinations which 
unforeseen events and emergencies have struck out; 
and, retracing effects back to their causes, has found- 
ed a collection of practical rules to serve as guides 
in subsequent proceedings. Great experiments, 
and violent enterprises, suit only desperate circum- 
stances. 

In some countries, perhaps, nothing could be lost, 
and every thing might be gained, by a sudden sub- 
version of the government. Where no principles of 
good are to be found, and rottenness has sunk into 
the very marrow of the state, let the carcase be 
thrown by as food for the ravenous tribe of revolu- 
tionists ; but let not the vultures and the harpies be 
suffered to prey upon a body, where the life-blood 
yet flows in the veins, and where balsamic restora- 
tives and alteratives might yet avail. Wherever 
the influence of Christianity has reached, it has breath- 
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ed into governments a benevolence of spirit, and a 
gentleness of principle, that leaves them open to 
gradual improvements. 

Much may be safely left standing as a security 
for present peace and order, while the work of refor- 
mation is going forwards. But these furious advo- 
cates for conventions, regenerations, and the rights 
of man, are at issue with all governments on a 
question of competency and title, and would involve 
them all in one undistmguishing ruin, for the sake of 
trying what they triumphantly call their splendid 
experiments. I speak here, however, only in a view 
to foreign states ; our own constitution wants no such 
apology. All good men consider it as sacred, espe- 
cially in times of heat and temerity ; and so far are 
they from arraigning its purity, that they consider it 
as the only pattern according to which we are to 
proceed in the correction of its abuses. 

By thus consulting the great example of nature 
in the conduct of the universe, we shall learn proper- 
ly to estimate the value of our own constitution ; we 
shall consider it as a part of a mighty whole, and 
as linked in fellowship with that scheme of analogy 
which unites in a sacred league our nature, our mo- 
rals, and our religion, and characterises the counsels, 
as far as our minds can explore them, of the Great 
Disposer of all things. We shall learn to despise 
those sorry calculators, that would persuade a coun- 
try whose constitution has raised her to be the envy 
of all the civilised world, to hazard that constitution 
in experiments on the grossest, clumsiest, and stalest 
theories. We shall learn, I hope, if English blood 
yet beats in our bosoms, to treat with a manly and 
spirited indignation the impudent and flagitious at- 
tempts of French incendiaries, who dare to come to 
•ur thresholds and our hearths, to tell us, that in four 
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or five bloody summers they have emerged from a 
state of political slavery, to a fairer freedom than the 
long-exercised spirit of the English people has ob- 
tained ; to tell us, while as yet they have no osten- 
sible establishment, that, upon their bare and unwar- 
ranted assertions, we should leave all to follow them, 
and join them in promoting the labefaction of all 
human government; despising for their sakes that 
precious inheritance of rights and privileges, bought 
with the lives an<l fortunes of our forefathers, and 
abandoning for their sakes our thrones, our sepulchres, 
and our altars. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY AND 
PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND LEVELLERS. 

I have endeavoured to show, in my last paper on 
this subject, that power, which must exist somewhere, 
can only be restrained within wholesome bounds 
by being rendered a check upon itself: this is man's 
nature, and the nature of the universe, wherein every 
thing is upheld by this law of action and reaction. 
This system of mutual controul in a state will not be 
effected by frittering power of the same denomina- 
tion among a multitude of individuals, but by sharing 
it among different orders of the community at large, 
and in proportionate masses. Thus in our own 
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country this sober counterpoise of authority in the. 
state, is our great security against partial encroach- 
ments ; and abuses can enter but slowly into a sy- 
stem where there is always in some quarter or other 
a phalanx of opposition. 

Power that is distributed among a number of indi- 
viduals has invariably a strong tendency to coalesce ; 
it is the society of interest which makes opposition 
firm, and maintains the equilibrium unshaken. While 
an individual is driving onwards in the pursuit of his 
own solitary aggrandisement, his objects are seldom 
limited or defined ; but suppose him a member of a 
corporate body, his efforts are then directed to the 
interests of his order : any eccentricity from this 
orbit of exertion is regarded with watchfulness and 
jealousy, and an account is taken of such a man's ac- 
tions from the first moment of his aberration. 

In the simple representative legislation adopted in 
France, this natural classification and reciprocation 
of power has been despised by the green precocity 
of these upstarts in freedom. All-sufficient in them* 
selves, they disdain those intimations which nature 
affords, and seem to be persuading themselves that 
they have erected a system so metaphysically en- 
chanting, that nature and man will lay aside their 
ancient character, and assume another that shall har- 
monise with its principles. " Et mihi res non me re- 
bus subjungere coruir* 9 

What is the consequence of these proceedings ? 
Turning our eyes towards this people, we behold a 
desultory, disbanded, enormous crowd of individuals, 
held together by no other cement than a temporary 
fanaticism, maintaining an unwieldy army, while they 
are starving themselves ; mistaking the cowardice or 
the misfortune of the enemy for their own valour, 
and, in a delirium of national vanity, conducting a 
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preposterous crusade against civil society itself, 
without revenue, and without the means of enforcing 
contributions: glorying in what they call their 
splendid crimes, committed for the most part in cold 
blood, against unresisting imbecility ; and proceeding 
at length to bring their king to trial, by an ex-post-facto 
law, for tfie crime of reigning; on which principle the 
whole nation might with equal justice be tried for the 
crime of obedience. I say, the crime of reigning; 
for what more was it, to make such resistance as he 
could, either secret or open, to proceedings which 
were threatening him with a prison in exchange for 
a palace, unless it be an aggravation to call it the 
crime of self-preservation f As the father of his peo- 
ple, he was bound by an obligation which will bear 
no comparison with that of an oath extorted from a 
mind prostrated with grief and apprehension, to put 
forth what vigour and resource was left him to pre- 
vent the ruin of his country. This man, distinguish- 
ed among the princes of the earth for being the first 
in his own kingdom to promote a salutary reform of 

fovernment— distinguished for his voluntary sacri- 
ces of power, his early attention to the complaints 
of his people, and his parental love in inviting them 
to assemble and lay their grievances before the 
throne — this man have they pursued with a ven- 
geance unworthy of Christians, disgraceful to civili- 
zation, and becoming a people at war with nature 
and with feeling. 

Such is the view .which the French nation presents 
to us at this shameful period of their history, and 
such is the consequence of a defection from nature 
and her rights. In the mean time, I am far from 
condemning the principle of the revolution : I advert 
only to the conduct of it. They have shaken off a 
galling yoke, and vindicated humanity from despotic 
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oppression ; but the barbarous levity of their subse- 
quent career, their dogmatism, their puerility, their 
upstart contempt, their vain-glory, their inconsis- 
tency, their destroying rage, and their distorted theo- 
ries, bespeak them a people unripe for rational and 
manly freedom, and with minds too ill constituted in 
general for the enjoyment of so precious a boon. Is 
this a people to give lessons of liberty to English- 
men ? this a state of things to serve Englishmen for 
a model ? Are we to lay by a constitution which in 
ten years has raised us from an abyss of national 
desperation, to circumstances of splendour hitherto 
unknown, for such a shapeless structure as the French 
have reared, which, like the chimerical figure of a 
broken cloud, while we are endeavouring to trace it, 
shifts and shifts its form, till at length it perishes in 
confusion ? 

I hear in my obscurity with extreme satisfaction, 
that our hearths and altars are's till dear to my coun- 
trymen, and that the blessings of our wise constitu- 
tion are not lavished on ungrateful minds. I hear, 
gentlemen, that your patriotic example has been fol- 
lowed in every corner of the kingdom ; and I begin 
to hope, that since Providence has protracted ray life 
to witness the rise of such absurd and calamitous 
theories of government, he will graciously permit me 
to see them in the end thrust out from society with 
deserved execration, "among the bestial herds to 
range." 

But it is not to these contemptible theories, and to 
the distorted condition of the French at this junc- 
ture, that I am satisfied with opposing the constitu- 
tion of my country ; no republic of any times can; 
endure a comparison with it. The histories of Greece 
and Rome are stained in every page with blood and 
crimes ; and no man can wish to see those classiest! 
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days again, except in a tragedy or an epic poem. Of 
modern republics, most are tyrannically governed ; 
many of them timorous and dependent ; and such as 
have made a transient figure *in the world, have 
owed it to the contingent advantages of a commer- 
cial situation, and not to any superiority of constitu- 
tional, resource. 

In regard to America, which certainly at this mo- 
ment enjoys some share of political happiness, we 
have two or three points to consider. It is well 
known in what a dissipated state of society she re- 
mained for some time after her declaration of inde- 
pendence. In good time, however, she rallied her 
native intelligence; and perceiving that her enthu- 
siasm had betrayed her into an admiration of a li- 
berty that was impracticable in a state of political 
union, she put forth all her strength in a general 
•convention to fortify her freedom by a strong and 
efficient government. This government, if it flatter 
her pride, she may call a republic ; but in fact it 
admits a strong monarchical mixture, and was co- 
pied after the British constitution as far as her cir- 
cumstances would permit at the juncture in which it 
was formed. Where the constitution of America 
differs from our own, it is generally weaker. While 
the patriotic fervour of newly-acquired liberty sup- 
ports her national spirit, while peace endures, and 
the struggle of rising fortune supplies occupation and 
employment, her present government may be found 
sufficient : but when the extension of her commerce 
shall induce luxury, and luxury new wants and new 
crimes; when the exigencies of the times shall im- 
pose burdens upon the people, and the increase of 
her connections shall call for additional activity 9 
she may then possibly be obliged to avail herself of 
the power of self-correction she has reserved, in im- 
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parting energy to such parts of her government at 
may seem to fail most in the balance. 

Government must ever be placed in a high degree 
of security, to be just and mild in its administration: 
weakness produces jealousy, and jealousy injustice* 
It has been thus with all the republican forms which 
have prevailed in the world ; they have always been 
violent in proportion to their timidity and their want 
of confidence in themselves. Every individual can 
shake them, and every minute derangement affects 
their existence. It is for this reason that they are 
always so occupied with the detail of their domestic 
quarrels, as to be rendered inattentive to the great 
interests of their political establishments. A strong 
government, like that of our own country, elevated 
above these petty apprehensions, has no concern 
with individuals simply as individuals, but in their 
capacity as members of a corporation. Here an in- 
dividual in his own person can produce but little 
harm to the community, unless he can acquire such 
an influence over the body to which he belongs, as to 
persuade them to act in concert with his wishes. 
When thus much is eiiected, still bodies of equal 
magnitude oppose his career ; and if singly they are 
insufficient to encounter him, an invincible junction 
is speedily formed, to which he is obliged to yield 
with disgrace. Thus in our balanced constitution we 
see every day individuals of gigantic ability, of 
power to wield a democracy, straining every nerve 
to exalt themselves on the ruin of our establishments ; 
but the constant re-action resulting from the coun- 
terpoise of interests and authority is such, and such 
the elastic vigour of our system, that the pressure 'of 
these attacks has only tended to exercise its resources, 
and to provoke its might. In simple republic*, 
where power is subdivided and frittered away, a 
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sadden combination meets with small resistance, and 
rarely the state supports the rencounter; but the 
tempered solidity of the British government not 
only views without alarm or embarrassment the as- 
sociations perpetually formed in support of requisi- 
tions of a dangerous tendency, but calmly hears, exa- 
mines, and rejects. 

This insecurity and jealousy characteristic of re- 
publican governments, place them in one view of in- 
feriority to limited monarchy, in which- humanity is 
most deeply concerned : they dare not relax the se- 
verity of the laws, in those cases where mercy 
should season justice. The danger is extreme, where 
the immediate authors of law interrupt its course, or 
set aside its execution ; thus the curtain of hopeless 
sorrow is drawn round their tribunals, forbidding to 
imitate the justice of heaven, and suffering no ray to 
«nter from the source of mercy above. 

But although the obvious interests of a republic 
point out the necessity of an awful regard to the laws* 
yet the English constitution is far better adapted to 
uphold their sacredness, and ensure their stability. 
The triple sanction they receive, the solemn process 
of their ratification, the variety of discussion they 
undergo, and the necessity of the same solemnities 
in their lepeal, all conduce to strengthen their claims 
to veneration. Indebted for their existence to no 
single power in the state, they are in a manner in- 
dependent of all ; and each department of the con- 
stitution will look with greater awe to those penal- 
ties which separately they stand qualified neither to 
repeal nor avert. 

The monarchy of England has these remarkable 
advantages, to which I should be happy could I turn 
the attention of my countrymen. It is according to 
nature, and anticipates her; for the course of human 
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affairs is always tending to produce what our go- 
vernment has in the first instance established. It 
creates therefore without struggle what would proba- 
bly otherwise take place with violence and convul- 
sion; it does that coolly and temperately which 
might otherwise be done precipitantly and lavishly. 
Power conferred immediately, and on the occasion, 
hy the people, is generally the offspring of sudden 
fondness, and consequently extravagant ; we are not 
to expect enthusiasm and moderation to mix in the 
same acts and adoptions. 

Another advantage we derive from this monarchi- 
cal part of our constitution, is the discouragement it 
holds out to intemperate ambition: the establish- 
ment of so splendid a post beggars all objects of am- 
bition in which an unsolid titular greatness is the only 
incentive, and the public esteem is become the source 
of our truest exaltation. On this side a passage is 
clear to patriotism and public virtues ; and yet so 
are things constituted in this happy country, that 
popular favour, which in other states may carry an 
individual to a dangerous elevation, in England sets 
bounds to itself, and expires by its own exertions ; 
borne upwards by the gale of popularity, the aspir- 
ing individual rises and rises, till he loses that inti- 
mate connection and fellow feeling with the people, 
and escapes almost out of their sight, being called, if 
I may so say, into situations of splendid obscurity. 
A mutual apathy succeeds, and his place is filled up 
in their hearts by some new adventurer. 

Thus in England the supreme object of society is 
obtained : what is great in the souls of individuals 
finds room for exercise, without endangering the 
common safety : ambition is called forth by high 
rewards : but these rewards are also its limits, and 
its consummation is its grave. Meantime the unity, 
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solidity, and indivisibility of the British crown, is 
the source of complicated blessings to this kingdom. 
As the point of union to the different members of the 
community, it cements and compacts our frame of 
polity, and gives steadiness and direction to the jar- 
ring interests and counsels of the different organs of 
the state* 

The same circumstance of unity and solidity in the 
executive power, is admirable in a view to the liberty 
of the subject. Wherever it is shared among many, 
it becomes vague, slippery, and fluctuating ; difficult 
to be limited, because difficult to be ascertained : but 
thus bound down and consolidated by the constitution 
of England, it presents a permanent and definable 
object to the people of this country, against which 
all their efforts ana their caution may with certaintv 
be directed. Thus, in the progress of political li- 
berty, a regular course of attack has been conducted 
against this citadel of prerogative, and a regular 
course of grants have been obtained : what has been 
thus gradually and with difficulty acquired, has been 
wisely used and piously guarded, and has been con- 
tinually increased by casual accessions, till it has 
gained a predominancy in the system. 

In contemplating this mild strength of the execu- 
tive power, it is an additional comfort to consider, 
that it arises, not so much from its own separate re- 
sources, as from its binding connection with the rest 
of our government ; as an integral part of the whole, 
deriving its security, not from its own private sup- 
ports, but from the reciprocal dependence of a con-» 
stitutional balance. Here we see the reason why the 
army is so little depended upon by the crown : to 
this we ascribe the subjection of the military to the 
civil power, and the sacredness of the English law. 

put if imperfections still remain in the British 
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constitution (and imperfection is the law of nature in 
every thing that is human), let it console us to re- 
flect that it is not more distinguished by what it ha* 
already acquired, than by its power of acquiring still. 
This principle of improvement has lately endeared to 
us our precious inheritance, by adding fresh value to 
the trial by jury. While therefore we are grafting 
new excellencies on our native " tree of liberty, 
while we are reposing under its guardian shade, let 
us gratefully cherish its root; let us .moisten it with 
our blood, in defending it against those who would 
unnaturally change it tor one of French growth and 
cultivation, with its erude and noxious produce of 
the « rights of man." 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY AND 
PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND LEVELLERS. 

The most difficult part of my subject lies yet before 
me — I mean the question of a reform of parliament. 
I have endeavoured, in what I have written already, 
to show the danger that lurks in the phrase of the 
" rights of man," when unexplained and unquali- 
fied, and the nonsense it implies in its vulgar accep- 
. tation. It has been attempted also, as far as the 
, necessity for compression would allow, to contrast 
the fundamental principles of our own constitution 

l3 
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with the spirit of these doctrines. Happily for the 
effect of this reasoning, there was an appeal to prac- 
tical proofs, in the experience of two great countries ; 
examples interesting and affecting to Europe, to the 
world, and to posterity. If the reasoning has been 
good, it furnishes two most valuable conclusions: we 
learn from it, to consider our constitution as devolved 
to us in a course of nature, and as, consequently, well 
accommodated to the condition of man — but we 
learn from it also, that, like its great prototype, it con- 
tains a principle of improvement, has a property of 
growth under due cultivation, and affords intimations 
From time to time which assist our endeavours to 
promote it. 

In this view, while we bury in our hearts the pre- 
cious treasure of our rights, to depart thence only 
with our blood, we feel it a duty to ourselves to add 
to them, as time and occasion permit; meanwhile, 
taking a religious care that what we add is sterling 
gold, and not a glittering bastard coin of foreign 
adulteration. By rights, I mean the rights of the 
people ; and by people, I mean all the orders of the 
.state ; for the word supposes orders and degrees, and 
iucludes them — I mean the rights of Englishmen — 
such rights as breathe no spirit of destruction, and 
can only be promoted by referring to subsisting mo- 
. dels. Let those then cherish, as doubly sacred, the 
principles of our constitution, who meditate whole- 
some reforms. If they wish to reform the practice, 
they have additional reasons for preserving the prin- 
ciple entire; since, as it has been said before, to spoil 
and to improve, are words more strongly opposed 
than to spoil and to preserve. 

I proceed to consider the subject of reform under 
two heads; in respect to the time when! and the 
manner how. 
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The argument which appears to have been most 
insisted upon by those who press the present moment, 
is the security afforded by the prosperous condition 
of the country — an argument to which there are 
evidently two handles: for it may either recom- 
mend the time being, as offering less ground of com- 
plaint, and therefore less to apprehend from vio- 
lence; Or, supposing other reasons to exist for the 
propriety of delay, this same prosperity of the coun- 
try makes the task of supporting such delay easy, 
and the intermediate time is brightened by the 
consciousness that we are nevertheless advancing. 

It is doubtless the character of a strong govern- 
ment, as it is of a well-constituted mind, to shrink 
from no examination of itself, and to acknowledge 
with candour its infirmities and errors. This is, in 
fact, the great praise of the British constitution. 
There is nothing mysterious, or imposing, or jealous 
in its operations; and so often are its fundamental 
articles implicated in subjects under the consideration 
of the legislature, that to one unacquainted with its 
cautious provisions against hasty adoptions, consisting 
in the triple ordeal to which they are subject, our 
system might appear but a perishable tenure at best. 
Built to encounter the storms of human passions 
and human vices, our vessel is borne out into the 
main with all her canvas spread; the tempest in 
vain assails her ; she has no rocks, or shoals, or quick- 
sands, to fear: what seems to menace her with mo- 
mentary ruin, only speeds her course; and what 
looks so like her own unwilling labour, is in truth 
the tossings of the troubled medium through which 
she proceeds. 

Although the constitution of our country is thus 
hardy from its habits of daily exposure, yet there 
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are rough mischances to which every thing that is 
human is surrendered : and there are contingencies 
in the affairs of men, which it would be policy in us 
to elude, and madness to encounter. If it were true, 
that in this country the fanatical doctrine of the 
*' rights of man" had so far gained upon the good 
sense of Englishmen as to blind them to the blessings 
of our constitution, and inflame a deluded majority 
of the people with a zeal for destroying it, I should 
say, that this was the wrongest time that could be 
chosen for canvassing its defects. 

All reforms, which are meant to be nothing more 
than reforms, require a sober disposition of the coun- 
try at large; and those who sit on so solemn a ques- 
tion, should be able to devote to it the undivided 
force of their minds, in the fullest security as to 
every other political or personal concern. Now, 
although the present is a moment in which too many- 
outrages are passing near us, and too many bad spi- 
rits are at work in our own country, to leave our 
minds in a state of tranquillity ; yet the high conso- 
latory proofs of a loyal and constitutional sentiment, 
re-echoed through all the classes of the community, 
to his majesty's late proclamation, have, for some 
while at least, laid all our apprehensions to sleep. 
Thus far we have a negative argument in favour of 
the present juncture for entering upon the work of 
reform. 

A great deal has been said in the preceding papers, 
on the powers of action and re-action, residing in our 
constitution, as copied from the great law of nature : 
in pursuance of the same plan of policy, measures 
that work towards any capital alteration in the scheme 
of our legislation, can never be so wisely timed as 
when there is evidently a spirit residing in the com- 
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munity at large to balance against this derangement, 
aod an active sentiment is awakened in favour of 
the subsisting establishments. 

When minds are heated with a love of innovation, 
and hurried by I know not what fatality towards re- 
volutions, regenerations, and conventions, to make the 
minutest change is to open a floodgate through which 
the torrents or the great deep are ready to burst in 
upon us. Now we may choose a time in which the 
ardours of the whole nation are directed towards the 
saving side; in which the different classes of the 
community, with a spirit of union and sobriety most 
honourable to their understandings and hearts, have 
joined in one great fraternity for the preservation of 
order and peace ; in which the body of the people 
will be themselves the security for the maintenance 
of the whole, while a regular and constitutional mode 
is pursued of altering, repairing, and strengthening, 
the construction of particular parts. If this be ah 
opportunity, it would be wise to embrace it, for such 
a time may not hastily again present itself: it would 
be wise to embrace this great occasion of contrasting, 
in the view of all mankind, the sterling sense and 
moderation of this happy country, with the violence, 
the cruelty, and absurdity of a neighbouring nation : 
let these memorable and opposite events pass down 
recorded together to bur latest posterity, and furnish 
examples for warning and for imitation to future ge- 
nerations*. 

It is a circumstance beyond all praise honourable 
to the nation in general, that two feelings, which 

* It is necessary to look back to the date of this paper, as 
its principles may not apply at present Indeed whether they 
did then apply or not, it little imports to their value : the ap- 
plication is a question of fact, which was far from being tha 
wiain object of the paper* 
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seldom arise together in the mind, except where 
there is much good sense and discrimination, at this 
moment divide the minds of Englishmen. They are 
at once occupied with their cares for the safety of 
the coostitatioB, and their solicitude for its reform. 
Nothing can aflbrd a stronger testimony to the mo- 
deration of their views, and the correctness of their 
ideas on this question of reform, than their anxiety to 
preserve the spirit of the constitution entire for its 
sake, To demands so regulated, so reasonable, and 
•o universal, the legislature must listen sooner or 
later ; but the conduct and consequences of the mea- 
sure may be deeply and permanently affected by this 
difference in the order of time. It is particularly 
wise to do what must be done, with the best grace 
we can assume. It is, in such a case, the summit of 
good policy in the legislature to anticipate the strug- 
gles of the people. The general sense of a country, 
when it has outlived its first enthusiasm, is for the 
■tost part in the right If it remain steady through 
a course of years, it is for the most part irresistible. 
Whichever way it points, the legislature must one 
day or other go, or be driven; and it had better go, 
than be driven ; go willingly, and at once, than late, 
and by compulsion. The people are never content 
with what they have extorted; unreasonable opposi- 
tion provokes their indignation; and when once they 
have become acquainted with their own strength, 
they can rarely be brought to use it with discretion. 
Perhaps, for these reasons, the present is a crisis the 
most favourable that has happened, or is likely to 
happen again, for the parliament of England to begin 
si reform of the representation, and correct what 
other abases in the practice have falsified the spirit 
of our excellent constitution. 

With respect to the conduct and degrees of so de- 
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licate a proceeding, I shall state loosely some general 
observations. — To a business of such difficulty and 
danger, every- man should bring with him a certain 
temper of mind, borrowed from a previous contem- 
plation of the political situation of his country at the 
moment. He should make up some general resolu- 
tion as to the degree of alteration to which his assent 
should be given. When our objects are undefined, 
there is danger of being drawn by the detail into a 
wider scheme of correction than is prudent and salu- 
tary under our circumstances. Evils are not always 
to be removed, simply because they are evils. In 
every human system there are necessary evils ; and 
sometimes, in our solicitude to shake oil' these badges 
of our infirmity, we substitute more solid inconve- 
niences. Those who go to work with high-wrought 
notions of purity and perfection, are as ill calculated 
for the undertaking, as if their object were really to 
destroy our government, or to render it unfit for the 
purposes of society. As there is neither absolute 
good nor absolute evil in life, it is the business of 
him who would reform our condition, not simply to 
separate the evil from the good, but to balance be- 
tween evils of different magnitudes. He must distin- 
guish between adscititious and necessary ills ; between 
those which are compensated by no advantages, or 
by none that amount to a counterpoise, and those 
which grow out of our felicities and cling to our 
blessings as the badges of our imperfection. With- 
out this thorough examination, this round calculation, 
we can never effectuate a wholesome reform; and 
the same arrow, which was- aimed at an evil, may- 
strike through a blessing that lies beyond it, and 
sacrifice a substantial good to the removal of a dimi- 
nutive sorrow. Government it not a mere holiday 
atHtaemcrtf, not a model to be gated, at for iu delicacy 
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qf wor kmansh ip; hut a machine to endure, to suffer 
constant use, constant attrition, constant exposure; a 
thing qf every day, fitted to the vulgar, the coarse, and 
iheprqfane, as well as to the refined, the lofty, and the 
learned 

I have said that a member of the legislature, be- 
fore he enters upon so momentous a question, should 
bring with him the proper temper, resulting from a 
candid survey of the present state of the country. If, 
in regarding her comparative situation in different 
periods, he perceive that our present constitution, 
with all its imperfections and abuses, has not prevent* 
ed a rise of fortune since her depressed condition in 
1783, so rapid as to be almost incredible; if he find 
that four annual millions have acceded to the revenue 
of the nation; that the number of ships entered in- 
wards and cleared outwards have increased from 
seven to twelve thousand ; that the value of imports, 
which in 1783 was thirteen, is in 1792 not less than 
nineteen millions sterling; while the exports, which 
produced fourteen, have mounted to twenty; that 
the public funds have risen from between fifty and 
sixty, to between ninety and a hundred; — if he suf- 
fer his mind to meditate at leisure on these important 
facts, will he not be reserved in the liberty he allows 
himself, of proposing or supporting plans of altera- 
tion? He may say, that the political prosperity which 
(las here been referred to, does not include political 
happiness; but let him solemnly ask himself, if the 
people, unless they were generally happy, nay, ren* 
dered so by their government, would or could enable 
their government, by their loans, contributions, and 
commercial exertions, to pursue its objects with such 
vigour and success? 

The, Americans, whose example has aometimef 
been cited for very opposite purposes to those for 
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which it has been adduced in the course of these es- 
says, built as much as possible on old foundations, 
and left standing their ancient records, and prece- 
dents, and all the common law of the land. They 
left them standing, not only because they wisely 
held them in veneration, but because they felt (for 
woeful experience had improved them in polity) that 
it was enough at once to establish a constitution 
which contained within itself the principles of its 
future melioration. They left this reforming prin- 
ciple to operate in a course analogous to that or na- 
ture, in a course of incidental improvement; to wait 
the suggestions of time and occasion, and to advance 
cautiously on the lessons of experience. The same 
seeds of melioration are treasured in our own con- 
stitution, and are not to be provoked into sudden ma- 
turity by violent applications, but must be left to the 
kindly influence of the seasons, and the cherishing 
dews of heaven. 

I did not propose to myself, in setting out, to en- 
ter at all into the detail of the question ; but one or 
two thoughts occur so forcibly to my miud, that t 
must lay them before the reader. 

Much has been argued, by the advocates of re- 
form, on the duty of going back to the Saxon scheme 
of legislation, as the ancient government of our fore- 
fathers, and, as such, entitled to be followed by their 
posterity. The inheritable nature of our rights and 
and liberties has been eloquently enlarged upon by 
a man who, with a giant's strength, has stood be? 
tween our constitution and its assassins: but this 
part of his argument our Saxon reformists have been 
inconsistent enough to assail with ridicule and con- 
tempt. It is clear that both are favourers of the 
principle of inheritance, with this immense difference, 
that the one would send us back upon our steps, in 

vol. xtiu M 
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contradiction to the order of nature, to imitate an in- 
ceptive government subsisting in rode and unlettered 
times; the other exhorts us to regard with such ve- 
neration as nature inculcates towards individual men, 
the constitution which our ancestors hare formed in 
a course of successive experience. As we cannot 
repay this debt of gratitude to our forefathers, let us 
discharge our bosoms by emulating their virtue in 
our love to posterity, and our solicitude to send down 
to our children a constitution entire in its principles, 
but improved in its practice. Thus, like the ancient 
husbandman in Tully's Old-age, we must answer, to 
those who demand for whom we are planting our oak, 
H For posterity and the immortal gods. 1 ' 

No man, whose mind is properly constructed, can 
abstain from venerating the first struggles of an in- 
fant people towards obtaining a correcter liberty- 
it is another thing to imitate their conceptions; this 
is a homage which no thinking person would wish 
to see paid to them ; as well might we set about 
pulling down St. Paul's, to make room for a metro- 
politan church after the model of the ruin on Salis- 
bury Plain. But though, upon the whole, the Saxon 
legislature, as it appears by such records as we have, 
was very inadequate to the purposes of good govern- 
ment, and to restrain the disorders of social life, yet; 
as it is always safer to borrow from former establish- 
ments than to follow our own inventions, it is both 
natural and right to consult the practice of these 
early times, and to copy, but with discrimination, what 
examples they may happen to afford us for the bene- 
fit of our own. 

It would be clearly according to the spirit of that 
government, for not only every copyholder, but 
every householder, to have the privilege of voting for 
a' member of the representative body. In respect to 
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the copyholders, I own I see no colour of justice or 
reason in the exception; their place in society is 
among the most respected orders, and they are ca- 
pable of serving their country in parliament It 
seems, therefore, an inconsistency to deny them the 
full rights of citizens, and to depress them below 
every freeholder of forty shillings a year. On the 
other hand, I know of no good that can result to the 
government of this country from extending this pri- 
vilege to every householder : this measure, instead 
of giving purity to our constitution, would be stirring 
up the bottom of the stream; to sully its waters ami 
obstruct its course. In the mean time, the system 
of borough-representation is intolerably corrupt in 
itself, and the source of incredible dissipation and 
immorality among the lower orders. I build nothing 
on the impurity of its origin, as having had its be- 
ginning in the interested partiality of. princes and 
nobles. If it be notoriously corrupt and rotten, it 
demands an effectual remedy, at the hands of the 
British legislature. 



m2 
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/atari expectant ogmtrn. VIRGIL. 

Eager they wait the sign. 

I fvomised my readers the conclusion of the contri- 
bution that was sent me on the subject of signs: 
they afford as a sort of information that connects 
itself with the history of the mind, and displays 
some of its strange wanderings and capricious com- 
binations. 

" The junction of many animals, utensils, &c. 
upon the same sign, may be accounted for in diffe- 
rent ways. Some appear to be put together merely 
for the sake of alliteration, as the Lamb and Lark, 
and the Goose and Gridiron; a figure so degraded 
by the abuse of it in modern poetry, that at present 
it can hardly be dishonoured by any application. 
Others have a sort of connection, as the Fox and 
Goose, the Dog and Duck, and the Ship and Star. 
The Bolt and Tun I take to have been a rebus upon 
the owner's name ; and many others, it is probable, 
may be accounted for in the same manner. The 
Cock and the Bottle has, I imagine, some connection 
with the transactions of the Cockpit. The Cat and 
Wheel is a corruption of Catherine Wheel. The 
Bull and Mouth, and the Bull and Gate, are well 
known to be corrupted from Boulogne Gate and 
Mouth, very fashionable signs at the time of taking 
that city from the French. Many of these junctions. 
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otherwise very unaccountable, have been occasioned 
by the removal of landlords from one inn to another, 
who, unable to forget their local attachments, have 
frequently incorporated their new sign with that of 
their old habitation, however monstrous the union 
might be. Some such idea as this will help us to 
account for the good understanding that subsists in 
this new creation between beings which have seldom 
or never met in any other; as, the Lamb and Dol- 
phin, the George and Blue Boar, the Cock and Rose, 
the Black Lion and Three Bee-hives, and the Blue 
Mare and Magpie. Of this sort likewise is the cele- 
brated Bell Savage inn on Ludgate Hill, the most an- 
cient perhaps in the city of London. This sign has 
been the subject of various conjectures, many of them 
ingenious, but all erroneous. By some it is attributed 
to a lady of the name of Arabella Savage ; others 
suppose it to allude to an old romance, and to be a 
corruption of La Belle Sataagc. The sign formerly 
represented a savage man standing by a bell ; and 
the truth is, that it arose from an union of two inns 
which bore these respective signs. This piece of 
information I gained from an ancient record, in which 
it is described as the Savage Inn, alias the Bell upon 
the Hoop. There is reason for supposing that most 
signs consisted formerly of carved representations 
fixed upon a hoop ; and several old books mention 
the Crown upon the Hoop, the Bunch of Grapes 
upon the Hoop, the Mitre upon the Hoop, and the 
Angel upon the Hoop. A sign of this nature is still 
preserved in Newport Street, and is a carved repre- 
$entation of a bunch of grapes hanging within a 
hoop. The Cock on the Hoop may be seen also in 
Holbora, painted on a board, to which perhaps it 
was transferred on the removal of sign-posts. It is 
probable also that this sign may have given rise to 

MS 
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the phrase of ' Cock a Hoop/ The Mitre near the 
Temple is still called, according to the old manner 
of spelling, ' The Hope and Mitre ;' though some of 
your readers will be disposed to put a more literal 
construction upon this sign, and judge the connection 
to be by no means unnatural.' 

" When a tradesman abandons his original call- 
ing, and enters into what is termed the public line, 
he frequently engrafts on the sign some allusion to 
his old occupation ; a circumstance which has like- 
wise proved a source of many ill-sorted couples, as 
the Magpie and Horseshoe, the Angel and Sugar- 
loaf, the Ship and Artichoke. 

" A sign is sometimes an indication of the fa- 
vourite pursuits and amusements of the landlord, or 
of the prevalent sports for many miles round : thus 
the Ring of Bells, the Cricket Players, and such-like 
diversions, are very common upon every road. The 
Hand and Flower prevails among florists; though I 
have seen this idea greatly improved upon, in the 
late king's reign, by an eminent gardener, who, be- 
ing possessed of a beautiful carnation called after the 
queen, procured an accurate portrait of it, and, 
placing it at his door as a sign, wrote underneath, 
* My Queen Caroline/ 

" Among signs distinguished by their singularity, 
may be reckoned the Tumble- down- Dick, in the 
Borough ; the Old Taberd Inn, in the same place, 
celebrated in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ; the Two 
Sneezing Cats, in Houndsditch; and the Four Winds. 
The Bag of Nails, at Pimlico, formerly called the 
Devil and Bag of Nails, has been supposed to have 
been a representation of Pan and the Bacchanalians. 
I have seen a book, however, wherein it is called the 
Blackamoor and the Woolpack, alias the Devil and 
Bag of Nails. The Labour-in- vain, or the Devil in 
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a Tab, at Canterbury, alludes to the old fable of 
washing the Blackamoor white. The celebrated 
Devil Tavern, near Temple-Bar, now no more, was 
an instance of a remarkable misnomer : the sign, 
•properly speaking, was that of St. Dunstan, the pa- 
tron of the neighbouring church, and represented 
him in the act of performing that signal exploit of 
pulling the Devil by the nose with a huge pair of 
tongs. Notwithstanding this humiliating condition 
.of his infernal majesty, by a natural obliquity in 
our minds, the sign was unhandsomely transferred 
from the saint to the* devil, from whom the tavern 
has been called time out of mind. 

" The Cheqner, so common at the door of a pub- 
lic-house, is said to have been intended formerly as 
an intimation that draught-boards were kept within 
for the entertainment of the customers. The colours 
of the Chequer used to be red and white, whence 
the houses so distinguished were called red houses ; 
and they were at length so numerous, that a red 
'house became a general name for a tavern, and is 
used as such in many of the old plays. 1 must dis- 
agree with those who suppose the Chequer to refer 
to the arms of a duke of Norfolk, who had formerly 
the profits of a duty upon ale-houses ; for the arms 
alluded to, are those of Mai tr avers, quartered only 
by the dukes of Norfolk, which are chequers or and 
azure, or blue and gold ; colours which do not occur 
at the Chequer inn. 

" The solemn mystical sign of the World's End 
is variously adumbrated. Sometimes the emblem is 
a man and a woman walking 'arm- in- arm, with the 
following lines underneath : 

f I'll. go. with my friend 
To the world's end/ 
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Sometimes it is the figure of a globe oh fire, at at 
Chelsea. — The various signs of the Salutation exhibit 
divers specimens of dress and manners, according to 
their dates. Sometimes we behold two fine gentle- 
men of the last century, equipped en cavalier, and ex- 
changing most courteous salutes, to the effect of 
which their horses conspire by their caperings and 
curvettings. Sometimes two antiquated beaux, with 
long buckramed accoutrements and flowing perukes, 
joining hands, and bowing almost to the ground. 
The ' Welcome Rodney to the Prince of Wales,' 
at Lambeth, is the only modern Salutation I recol- 
lect. 

" We are put in mind of a striking period of our 
history by the Saracen's Head. The rough manner 
in which that people treated our crusaders, and the 
sounding tales that were told of them by those who 
returned from engaging with them to their own 
country, gave this sign the formidable appearance it 
wears to this day. 

" The local history which signs afford us is not to 
be despised. The Mitre at. Lambeth, and the Hop- 

S>le at Worcester, are specimens of this sort. Bishop 
lai«e, the patron of the wool-combers, adorns a sign 
in most towns which have any connection with the 
woollen manufacture. The Dog and Bear, in the 
Borough, perpetuates the memory of the Bear-Garden 
there ; and Simon the Tanner, as I have said before, 
justly holds a place among the brethren of that mys- 
tery at Bermondsey. 

" It is pleasant enough to remark the contests 
about the point of originality between neighbouring 
signs of the same description. Some years ago the 
disputes ran very high between the Magpies on the 
Windsor road ; and the pride of antiquity had nearly 
carried back their claims to the Ark itself. We had 
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accordingly the Magpie, the Old Magpie, and the 
Old Original Magpie. 

" Sign-post poetry is much too extensive a field 
for me to enter upon in this place; but I almost 
wonder that the prevailing taste for scraps and col- 
lections of all sorts, has not set some of my worthy 
contemporaries to work upon these specimens. I 
think admirers in this age might be found for them ; 
and it is evident how fruitful such a compilation 
would be in subjects for the painters and engravers 
of the) day, who are grasping at every thing that can 
be, embodied and represented, and laying the whole 
world under contribution to their arts. The young 
student, who sets out from the Bull inn, in Hoi born, 
to travel to Oxford, may remark his approach to the 
seat of the Muses, in the following models of ale* 
house poetry. 

* Fine Purl rare o, 
Fit for a hero. 
If not in haste, 
Step in and taste/ 



* I am a Fox, you plainly see ; 
There is no harm can come of me ; 
.My master he has plac'd me here, 
To let you know he sells good beer.' 

. " I have now, Mr. Olive-branch, nearly exhaust- 
ed. »my sign-post erudition, which may perhaps have 
afforded some information that is new and interesting 
to many of your readers. To you at least it may 
show what a multitude of topics lie before you that 
have scarcely been breathed upon, and how objects 
that seem of no importance are connected with other 
objects of real magnitude in the system of life, and 
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supply sources of amusement, «fld matter for con- 
templation. 

* Yours, &€>* 



As my correspondent has left me a tittle toon, 1 
think it will be an act of gratitude towards him, to 
insert a short epistle I received some weeks ago, 
which will help to vindicate the importance 
subject, by showing on how much minuter 
the thoughts of half the world are 



To Mr. Simon Olive-branch. 
« Sir, 

" Among the various articles of useful infor- 
mation with which our diurnal prints abound, there 
are none which I breakfast upon with greater appe- 
tite than those paragraphs which give us an account 
of the motions of our superiors. What particular 
satisfaction must it afford readers of the class to 
which I belong, to be informed that a great man 
dined at ten o'clock in the evening, got into his post- 
chaise at twelve, and, while he was taking his qfter* 
noon's nap, was conveyed to Brighthehnstone to 
supper at nine the next morning! 

** I am only kept from travelling by one conside- 
ration, which I conceive is a pretty ordinary one 
among persons of circumscribed incomes. In this 
inability, however, I am greatly consoled by the 
perusal of such books and papers as describe the 
travels of others. As I have a pious confidence in 
the veracity of all writers of travels, especially if 
they write their own, I take a more than common 
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interest m this lert of reading, and my mmd is full of 
a new creation, into which I caa slip at pleasure, 
when any thing disgusts me in the visible world. So 
extensive has been my reading on these subjects* 
that I have very little to learn at present from such 
as go about the world by day-light: but as it is of 
late the custom to peregrinate by night, I think a 
volume of road-dreams, or, where they have lamp* 
in their carriages, highway lucubrations, would not 
be unacceptable to the public. 

" But to return to the dairy accounts which we 
receive of those that move in a sphere above us. — I 
fear I cannot make your readers sensible of the sa- 
tisfaction I have just enjoyed, from being positively 
informed that the duke of Ditchend, who reposed 
yesterday at Newmarket, sleeps to-morrow in town, 
tad being able to make up my mind as to the fact 
of lord Feeble's arrival at Bath. Sir* John Garcon, 
driving down Pall-Mall, in his phaeton, gives a 
pleasing jog to my spirits; lord Canaille's losses at 
play inspire me with pathetic emotions; lady Jump- 
er's delivery excites my sympathies; and Dr. Gob- 
blestone's gout throws me into a delicious melan- 
choly. My soul feasts with delight on the motions 
of the court; and my bosom glows with satisfaction 
when I read of a journey to Windsor, and am assured 
that the royal family have all had their dinner. I 
sometimes imagine myself controuler of the universe, 
and that these accounts are officially laid before me. 
In short, it is impossible to tell you how much ten- 
der anxiety is bred in me for my species by this 
kind of reading, and how much I learn to forget my- 
self in these glowing pictures and moving details of 
other men's actions and concerns. Indeed, 1 would 
have every motion of the Great, however minute, an- 
nounced in the way which a grave author .informs 
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me is practised in Monomotapa, where, when the 
king sneezes in a room, those present greet him ill 
a voice loud enough to be heard by those in the an- 
techamber ; these give the same warning to those in 
the next rooms ; thence it goes into the court, next 
into the places nearest the palace, and at length into 
the town; so that in a few moments all places re- 
found with acclamations. If every action of those 
above us could be so extended, ana every sound that 
issues from them be promulgated in the same an* 
thentic and official manner, it would afford infinite 
satisfaction to their curious inferiors; and I am sure 
none would take greater delight in hearing from 
them this way than, 

« Sir, 
" Your very obedient humble servant, 

« Pbtsr Pet.* 
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vnilafores scrvum pccus, ut mihi tape 
Bitm, sTpejoatm vestri movere tumulhu! 

O imitators vile ! O slavish herd ! 

How oft withiu me have your efforts stirrM 

The spleeu, how oft with laughter shook my beard ! 

I know of no quality of the mind, of a more general 
force than the love of imitation : every circumstance 
of opinion or behaviour bends to it by degrees ; and 
often, while we suppose ourselves entrenched in a 
most inflexible singularity, we are working after 
some secret model which engages us insensibly, and 
in a. manner steals us from ourselves. My old house* 
keeper is an instance of the truth of this observation; 
the irregularities and roughnesses of whose temper 
are every day yielding to the contagion of tranquil- 
lity, and to the gentle influence of my mother's ex- 
ample. My principal correspondent in town, be- 
tween whom and myself there subsists so regular an 
intercourse, and who is my first cousin by my fa- 
ther's side, is mightily taken with the smooth and 
uniform character of the Olive-branch family. I am 
informed he has so successfully hit my manner, and 
the turn of my features, that the other day, upon his 
entering the coffee-room,, a Northamptonshire gen- 
tleman declared, that Old Simon was come up to town 
— and spread a general alarm. The curiosity of all 
present grew so troublesome to my representative, 
that. he could not forbear contracting bis brows, and 
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showing evident signs of dissatisfaction and distress, 
which immediately convinced the whole room that 
the original Mr. Simon Olhre-branch must be still in 
Northamptonshire. I have desired him to add a tail 
to his wig, and to dismiss his little round buckles 
and sugar-loaf buttons, that he may be less, suspici- 
ous for the future in public places. 

In our own society, I have seen both the good and 
the bad effects of this love of imitation. It appears 
very evident to me that the gentlemanlike and easy 
manners of Mr. Shapely have greatly won upon Mr. 
Barnaby the churchwarden, with whose homely 
style of behaviour my readers have been long ago 
made acquainted. If my friend Mr. Barnaby could 
have contented himself with catching the spirit of 
Mr. Shandy's behaviour, his fear of disconcerting, 
his attention to the person addressing himself to him, 
his tenderness of contradiction, his silence on all 
matters of obligation, his frugal mention of himself, 
and his little curiosity in other men's concerns, he 
might have gained his point without laying himself 
open to ridicule by abandoning his natural manners. 
But, unhappily, it is the exterior about which Mr. 
Barnaby is grown so solicitous; and being of a 
bulky unactive make, the determined manner in 
which he executes his civilities, frequently ends in a 
catastrophe that completely disappoints his purpose. 
If you drop your tea-spoon, your head encounters 
Mr. Barnaby's as you endeavour to recover it. As he 
rises with the prize in his hand, he comes with such 
fury against the table, that every glass and tea-cup 
is thrown dowri, and the Echo vehemently excited. 
At last, you are presented with your spoon, but the 
same courteous hand oversets your tea. You are 
scalded, and rendered uncomfortable for the evening; 
and Mr. Barnaby retires to his place, with a fit of 
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coughing, that lasts him a quarter of aa hour, and 
keeps the Echo in constant amaze. 

Last night this singular gentleman came to our 
society with a pair of ruffles and a snuff-box; look- 
ing, as Mr. AUworth says, like beef d Im mode. 
Every tender of his snuff-box is sure to be followed 
by some inconvenience to his neighbour ; for as ha 
generally gives his arm a swing upon these occa- 
sions, it is sure to take by the way somebody's nose, 
or wig, or spectacles, and give them a very rude as- 
sault. In short, Mr. Barnaby's hostile civilities have 
put us all in such bodily fear, that it is agreed amongst 
us, that, unless the paroxysm die away of itself, 
which we trust it will soon do, we must think of some 
laws for the restraint of boisterous breeding. 

I observe with great pleasure, however, that this 
love of imitation is directed to another object in our 
club, from which no ridiculous misconceptions can 
possibly arise. The sentiments and maxims of Mr* 
AUworth begin to be retailed by every member of 
the society, and his temperate use of words is becom- 
ing very general. Thus when we are emulous of a 
person's spirit and principles, rather than his man- 
ner, our attempts are generally to a certain degree 
Successful ; and if we tail, we are but where we were, 
without any superinduced absurdities of carriage 
and behaviour. If we succeed in our endeavours, we 
often carry more points than one ; for the new ha- 
bits of thinking and conversing we have acquired, 
seldom fail to give a new effect and colour to our 
manners, to impress on our conduct new modes of 
address and delivery, and to give to our feelings new 
tones of utterance and expression. 

The other evening, as my mother. and myself 
Were sitting over the parlour tire, we happened to 
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fell upon the subject of to-day's paper. I remem- 
ber, it was a remark of my mother's, that those per- 
sons whom it has pleased Providence to place in 
such situations of eminence as necessarily hold them 
out as objects of imitation to half the world, must 
have a vast deal more to answer for than their own 
conduct. " The eldest son of the crown," continu- 
ed she, " what a mighty influence has this man over 
the nation in general ! Let him wear the bow of his 
neckcloth at the back of his neck, and the seam of 
his stocking on the front of his leg, and in a fort- 
night's time not a leg or a neck but would receive 
the same twist. How worthily might such an in- 
fluence be exerted on the moral character of his 
countrymen ! How easy 'twere to make it the fashion 
to be just, honourable, and religious, if this great 
* personage could be convinced that these were points 
of equal importance with the style of a head-dress, 
or the structure of a phaeton ! I wish he would read 
and study/' continued the good old lady, reaching 
from the window-seat a small octavo, with black co- 
vers, " this excellent book, which belonged to your 
great-grandfather, and, for aught I know, to his an- 
cestors before him." 

She then read to me a great part of the Life of Sir 
Philip Sydney, till, beginning to grow weary, she 
shut up the book, and thus continued — " This bright 
and accomplished cavalier might, if he pleased, in 
his day, have set the fashion of a shoe-tie, or have 
altered the shape of every man's peruque in the 
country ; but he thought it more beseeming his man- 
hood and his greatness of soul, to hold out a brave 
example of virtue and religion. While all were 
looking up to him as the sample of courtesy, of ele- 
gance, and gallantry, he was bethinking himself of 
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his paraphrase of the Psalms. He fell, fighting 
for his country, and died in an act of Christian cha- 
rity." 

For my own part, I am thinking that it might 
not be much amiss if a petition were drawn up to 
the P — ce of W-les, by a body who should style 
themselves Christianity-mongers, which might run 
thus: 

" Humbly showeth, 

" That your petitioners conceive they have 
an equal title with the buckle-makers of Birming- 
ham, to entreat the benefit of your highness's sanc- 
tion to the interests of their trade. The commerce 
of Virtue and Religion is the most important that is 
carried on by this prosperous nation. That your 
petitioners are convinced, that all the articles of 
their manufacture are of sound and staple consis- 
tency, and would be particularly becoming to your 
highnesses figure and condition. Your petitioners 
are the more particularly induced to throw them- 
selves upon your royal protection, because they are 
well assured that their commerce, so intrinsically 
noble, wants nothing to promote and enlarge it, but 
the recommendations or fashion, which your high- 
ness is so well able to bestow upon it. Your peti 
tioners take the freedom to assure you, that while 
their cause would borrow great advantages from 
your polished deportment, these qualities would de- 
rive infinite, grace and dignity from their new con- 
nections. Moreover, they pray that your highness 
would not content yourself with being negatively 
virtuous ; and that while you are, to the great joy of 
good and loyal men, laying down your imputed ex- 
travagance, you would take up, to fill the vacancy, 
some of those Christian habits which your petition- 

n3 
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ers deal in, and which, for want of fashion, lie long 
on hand. In great hopes that this petition will find 
its way to the ear of your highness, your petitioners 
will ever think themselves bound to pray, with a 
true Christian loyalty; for long life and prosperity to 
the Eldest Son' of the British Crown, &c. &c." 



i i • 



I have now done with the moral effects of imita- 
tion, and shall devote the rest of ray paper to a con- 
sideration of tbezn in a literary view. 

It is in these provinces that imitation is for the 
most part ill-directed, and pointed at the manner of 
an -original rather than the spirit and the character. 

• Fine geniuses are always bold, and pass on to the 
very verge of permission, the very furthest limit of 
judgement and propriety ; but their imitators break 
down the barriers, outrage their spirit, and distort 
their manner into downright caricature. Most imi- 
tators begin *at the wrong end-; they think if they 
are fortunate enough to catch the manner, the spirit 
will succeed; whereas the converse of this idea is 
the real truth; if we can once emulate the spirk, 
the manner will generally follow, or some manner 
of equal grace and effect. ■ 

For the decadency of dramatic Writings many rea- 
sons' may be given ; but no one strikes me more 
forcibly than the rage for / imitation, so character- 
istic of modern composition : for perhaps with no 
kind of poetry does imitation so ill agree as with 
that of the stage. Nature and real life ■ is its only 
model; and the fluctuation of common opinions, 
sentiments, and manners, requires a fresh impression 

• to be taken off at every time we wish to exhibit a 
likeness. When the great and simple effects of 
passion are described, as in the epic poetry, imita- 
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tion is more allowable and less discoverable : such 
general descriptions are suitable to all ages and na- 
tions. Here also we expect one general cast of lan- 
guage, for the great passions of the mind have al- 
ways the sames tones and utterance : but when we 
take in the more mixed and complicated scheme of 
human actions, the smaller varieties of character, 
and the more multiplied forms of distress, cruelty, 
ambition, intrigue, love, affectation, and fraud, the 
language as well as the sentiments must be suited to 
the actual course of real life, or the hearer cannot 
participate with much feeling or intelligence. Let 
the subjects and scenes of our plays be what and 
where they will ; let them be heroic or domestic ; 
let it be Athens or Venice ; the piece must wear the 
stamp of real life, the colouring must show the 
breathing vivacity of original observation, or not a 
genuine tear will flow, or a natural laugh break 
forth. 

To all these ends nothing is . so contrary as the 
effects of imitation, which excite in the mind of the 
hearer or reader a disgusting idea of artifice, decep- 
tion, and want of feeling in the author : and even 
though it remain invisible itself, it never fails to im- 
press its character wherever it prevails, and produces 
incongruities and disproportions, and a general sick- 
liness of colouring, that fatigues and offends the 
reader of animated taste. We shall nowhere perhaps 
find these observations better illustrated than in the 
ridiculous imitations of Shakspeare, so common among 
our modern dramatic writers. It is not by imitating, 
but by emulating this great poet, and by copying 
unwearied ly from the same model which he himself 
had ever before him, that we can hope to rise to any 
sort of resemblance. We make but little advance- 
ment towards this perfection, by a superficial iai-» 
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micry of his forms of expression, and those antiquated 
words, of which time, not Shakspeare, is properly . 
the author. 

When Shakspeare wrote, his style was doubtless 
of the most popular and familiar sort In the merit 
of language, therefore, we best imitate this great au- 
thor, when we adopt the most natural and suitable 
expressions relatively to the times in which we live, 
and to which we write. It is plain, that the same 
language which was natural and simple in his time, 
has lost that character in our own, and is become 
difficult, remote, and affected. We reverence it in 
the author himself; we are prepared to expect it in 
a writer of that age ; we revere it as the rusty ar- 
mour of our ancestors, which would nevertheless 
show ridiculous enough on the shoulders of a modern 
cavalier*. 

It has been the fate of another great original wri- 
ter in our own country, to be succeeded by a crowd 
of unworthy imitators : I speak of the author of 
Tristram Shandy. As his manner was extraordinary, 
this has been the great object of imitation to the 
tribe of his copyists. It has been the fate of this man 
to have his style and composition degraded by the 
deformed likenesses through which they have been 
held up to vulgar view. All his imitators are in the 
same cant ; and we will conclude this paper with a 
specimen that may do for them all. 

* Since these observations were written, a play has been re- 
presented on our stage, in times truly discouraging to such an 
attempt, in times in which the depravity of public taste has 
well nigh converted the theatre into a puppetshow, which has 
surmounted these disadvantages, and struck so vigorously on 
the chord of nature and feeling, as in some measure to shake 
us out of our dullness, and alarm the sleeping sense of the na- 
tion. Such is the " Wheel of Fortune," written by Mr. Cum- 
berland. 
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« THE TOUR OF SENTIMENT. 

'* And so ! — said I, on entering the famed town of 
Brentford — and so I — I could bear it no longer — I 
gushed into a flood of tears — An unfeeling butcher 
who stood near, and who had no joy above the fruit- 
less struggles of the ox who tottered under his axe, 
pointed me out to the ridicule of his hardened com- 
rades — A glow of shame, which by the bye human 
nature cannot always suppress, suffused my cheek — 
This, said I, is the dark side of things — My horse 
(who perhaps felt the force of the appeal — 'tis a 
pliant beast) went onward, as if grateful that 1 had 
spared the spur. Before I knew that I was out of 
the reach of the butcher's taunts, my faithful steed 
stopped, as if unwilling to interrupt my reverie, — 
at Mr. March's great inn at Salt-hill. — And in what, 
said I, am I superior to the labouring wretches that 
herd in the meaner houses which are open to their 
more circumscribed necessities? A conviction of 
self-applause invigorated my whole frame, — In my 
life I never experienced a more tranquil glow of ani- 
mated sensibility. — A chequered window - shu iter 
soon caught my eye — ' Good entertainment for man 
and horse' — Aye, aye, said I — for my late triumph 
over pride still made my blood dance in milder 
meanders through my veins — Aye, aye, said 1, and 
I patted the meek neck of my faithful companion — 
Aye, aye, said I, and I hope we may reverse the 
motto, and say, < Good man and horse for entertain- 
ment' — and so. saying, 1 gave my horse to honest 
Will the ostler ; and walking briskly into the worst 
room I could find, I fared sumptuously on a crust of 
brown bread, half mouldy with age, and a glass ojf 
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water which I drew from the pail in which my steed 
had been drinking. The worldling will smile at my 
mortification — but let it be remembered that I am 
writing a language which the worldling cannot un- 
derstand. 

"'Tig strange! said I— passing strange, that 
French cooks should be called in, when sentiment 
can give so keen a zest to the homeliest fare! — [A 
tear filled each eye as I spoke — I know not how 
they came there — and as the heart is not made for 
scrutinies, I did not stay to inquire.] Thou, hapless 
animal, said I to my faithful steed, art unacquainted 
with this luxury. Esopus knew it not, or peacocks 1 
tongues would not have been in his bill of fare. I 
spoke with vehemence ; and I fear my quiet compa- 
nion suffered by the enthusiasm of his master-— for 
he stopped suddenly, hung his head, and presented 
an attitude so moving, and so pregnant with silent 
reproach, that Balaam's ass, with all his loquacity, 
would have suffered by the comparison. ' Pardon 
me/ said I, ' most useful and harmless creature, if I 
have unwarily drawn innocent blood.' My tones, as 
I spoke, were sweet and flexible — partaking of the 
melting philanthropy of the soul that gave them ut- 
terance. His gentle nature was appeased — he re- 
covered his pace — ' Kind heaven/ said I, ' for once 
reverse thy decrees, and grant my excellent beast 
the immortality he merits, by virtues his rider 
would be proud to possess/ Whether my imagina- 
tion was warmed by a train of reflections, each of 
which would put the tyrant conqueror to shame, or 
whether merit, though in a quadruped, is never un- 
noticed — but it matters not — the effect was the 
same ; (we are ever prone to judge by events ;) so 
it was, that he reared exultingly as I finished my 
prayer. He had never thus raised himself before; 
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his humble disposition kept him nearer the earth. — 
And why, said I, should I reject the suggestions of 
my expanding heart ? Xanthus, said I, prophesied 
before thee, honest brute. I embrace the omen; 
and, if I am credulous, let me not be scoffed. Achilles 
was so before me — And so saying, I raised my eyes 
(which, by a habit of thoughttalness, were generally 
rivetted to my horse's mane) to view the streets of 

SLOUGH. 

" Slough! — 'tis an invidious name — but let that 
pass. — Charity would perhaps have chosen a ten- 
derer appellation : but are not words intended as the 
pictures of ideas ? The town, reader, is not clean ; 
and the mire which my steed gathered in his passage 
through it, impressed more forcibly upon my mind 
the apposite ness of the title. — Yet what will not 
habit effect? — The countenances of the inhabitants, 
though defiled, were illumined with serenity ; but 
the solution is not yet complete. — Patriotism will 
have its dues — it was native dirt; and who shall 
say that the natale solum can ever inconvenience or 
disfigure? — The mystery was at an end — or I was 
too indolent to pursue the inquiry — or perhaps 
pride concealed the deficiencies of my theory (as is 
often the case with wiser men, or what shall we 
say to Descartes and his atoms ?) — But be it as it 
may — when an attempt is made to remove difficul- 
ties, one. may fail in the primary end— *• but it is 
made up to us in another way; and the self-applause 
arising from a consciousness of strenuous endeavours, 
more than pays us for our trouble. If I am wrong, 
let not a cruel world too harshly buffet my system — 
A fly's wing might overturn it — I have a heart too 
feeble and tender to sustain the penalties to which 
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the errors of my head might expose it. — * Do not 
laugh, but pity me/ " 



>t» 



It was my intention to have added something on 
the signs and evidences of imitation in authors ; but 
the question is too diffusive for my present paper. 
I cannot help remarking, however, while I am upon 
it, that we are to make up our judgements in this 
matter from evidences which lie both in the senti- 
ment and in the writer. No man has better describ- 
ed what ought to be taken into the account in respect 
to the writer, than the author of the Essay on Imi- 
tation. — " If a northern poet," says he r " describe 
an Italian spring — if an author ot a gloomy dispo- 
sition delineate scenes of merriment — if we find a 
course of sentiments or cast of composition different 
from that to which genius, situation, or complexion, 
would naturally lead; that is, if a recluse man write 
like a man of the world, if a great writer deviate 
much from his natural manner, if a humane man 
deal much in bitter and acrimonious -sentiments — we 
may judge them all to be led away by the charms of 
imitation." We must make also a comparison be* 
tween the general turns of sentiment and manner by 
which two writers are characterised; and in pro-* 
portion to the affinity we think we can perceive be-* 
tween them, we should be disposed to think a simili- 
tude of thought fortuitous. 

Perhaps this apology cannot fairly be made for 
Tacitus, one of whose most beautiful passages runs 
suspiciously parallel with one I met with the other 
day in the twelfth chapter of Zenophon's Agesi- 
laus. 
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" Hue iiluc agibatur Galba vario turbae fluctuantis 
impulse completis undique basil icis et tempi is lugu- 
bri prospectu. Neque populi nee plebis ulla vox, 
sed atloniti vultus et conversae ad omnia aures ; nee 
silentium aut quies, sed quale magni inetus magnse 
irae silentium est/' Tacit. Galb. 

Kau xpavyi) jxcv s^pa wx^r,v, & pev s$s myyj, 
4>a;nj tie ri$ ip roioum} oiav o^yrj re xau pax*) 
wagcurxQiT a*. Zenoph. 

In determining with respect to the probability of 
imitation from a consideration of the sentiment, we 
perceive that one thought, by its own nature and 
quality, is more probable than another, to have oc- 
curred accidentally to different writers ; and there- 
fore that, notwithstanding the widest dissimilitude of 
character, authors may sometimes exhibit remark- 
able coincidences, without deserving to be suspect- 
ed of imitation. .Thus the well-remembered senti- 
ment in the play of Terence, Homo sum, &c. is ex- 
actly expressed in a line which I read a long time 
ago, in the first or second part of Lucian's Panegyric 
on Demonax ; but which I do not remember well 
enough to quote.' 

The resemblance which a passage of Menander in 
Hireiius bears to the Scriptural commandments, is re- 
markable, and is certainly not to be ascribed to imi- 
tation, but to the breadth, compass, and universality 
of the thoughts, as well as the home appeal they 
make to the moral sense and our general nature. — " If 
any one, O Pamphilus, think that, by merely otter- 
ing a sacrifice, he can arrive at the favour of God, he 
has an unworthy opinion of him, and will find him- 
self mistaken. He must become a man of virtue^ 
beneficial to society ; must not pollute' virgins, nor 

vol. xlii. o 
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commit adultery, nor steal, nor murder; and the wife, 
house, horse, youths and maids of another, he must 
not covet them. — Sacrifice therefore to God with 
justice and benevolence ; let your purity be in your 
hearts rather than in your garments/' 

It is altogether the operation of a nice judgement 
to discern the true marks of imitation* Upon the 
reconsideration of a passage which at first wore a 
suspicious appearance, we often discover that there 
was a train of thought in the writer's mind, which 
led necessarily to it, and that to have avoided the 
resemblance would have been really an effort of 
study, and an injustice to himself. Truth and fact 
too, and the same track of observation, will often 
force two writers upon the same adoptions ; and by 
sacrificing too much to a delicate scrupulosity, an 
author may submit to a cruel defalcation of his prin- 
cipal idea. Would any man have chosen that the 
author of the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, should have given up the following tran- 
scendent passage, because part of the thought, or 
rather the fact on which it is grounded, occurs in 
Buffon or in Virgil ? 

" Our political system is placed in a just cor- 
respondence and symmetry with the order of the 
world, and with the mode of existence decreed to a 
permanent body composed of transitory parts ; 
wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious incorpora- 
tion of the human race, the whole at one time is 
never old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a con* 
dition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renova^ 
tion, and progression." Burke's Reflections. 
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u Nevertheless, however admirable this work ap- 
pears, it is not the individuals that are the most won- 
derful, but the whole under which these individuals 
are in perpetual fluctuation — It is in the succession, 
reproduction, and duration of species, that nature be- 
comes inconceivable. This mysterious faculty of 
reproduction which resides alone in animals and ve- 
getables — this kind of unity in diversity, always 
subsisting, and seemingly eternal — this procreative 
power, which perpetually exercises itself, without 
being destroyed — is a secret, the depth of which we 
are unable to fathom." JJuffon, Nat. Hist, Anim. 

• 

Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminus *vi 
Excipiat (neque enitn plus septima ducitur alas) 
Sed genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Statfortuna domus, tt avi numerantur avorum. 

Virgil, Georg. iv. 

I am sorry that my limits allow me to say no more 
en this head of imitation, as I am persuaded of its 
importance to the general objects of literature. To 
suspect it every where, and on insufficient grounds, 
or on the other hand to be dupes to its artifices, are 
extremes that tend equally to betray our judgements. 

\ 
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NUl. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 



" Round him muoh embryo, much abortion lay." 

POPE. 

In revolving the general cast and spirit of such of my 
lucubrations as have been committed to the world, I 
cannot help secretly accusing myself of treating the 
votaries of fashion with too little indulgence. So 
much has this lain upon my conscience, that I deter- 
mined, a few days ago, upon making them some re- 
paration ; and accordingly wrote with great urgency 
to my friend the Projector to turn the course of his 
labours as far as possible into a channel that might 
produce some advantages to fashionable life. He has 
accordingly exerted himself with his usual vigour 
and alacrity, and has sent me several draughts and 
plans designed for the ease and benefit of the world 
of fashion. The first produce of his lucubrations is a 
system of economy, by which the Great will be en- 
abled at once to abridge their expense of time, of 
pocket, and of study. His conceptions are given to 
me almost in the following words : 

" To persons whose lives are full of business, and 
of great concern to themselves and their fellow-crea- 
tures, as is undoubtedly the case with people of 
fashion, no gift is so worthy of being cherished as 
time : — to economise and preserve which, I proposf 
T ing rules ; 
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" 1st. No time to be expended on thought, as nothing 
comes of it among men of fashion. 

" 2dly. The wear and tear of time, by constant use, 
to be avoided, as so precious an article ought to 
be employed sparingly. 

" 3dly. Time often to be protracted by long and 
. wearisome lounges, by way of making the most 
of it 

" 4thly. When time is heavy with lassitude, and 
dull with inoccupation, be tender of using it in 
this torpid and vapourish condition, and endea- 
vour to refresh it by the slumbers of inanity. 

" 5thry. Make up your mind at once and irrevocably 
on every question : by these means you save 
the time that would otherwise be lost in choos- 
ing, and need never after waste a moment in 
hearing what another man has to say. 

u flthly. Avoid the acquisition of too many new ideas, 
which will demand considerable time to arrange 
in your minds. The fewer your ideas, the more 
speedily will your measures be taken, and your 
resolutions formed ; it being a much shorter 
process to determine with two ideas than with 
half a score. 

" 7thly. Dispossess yourself as much as possible of 
all feeling for other men ; sorrow for others is a 
double consumer, and lights at both ends the 
torch of existence. We lose to ourselves the 
present moment, and quicken the approach of 
grey hairs and the grave. 

" 8thly. Rob other men of as much of their time as 
possible, by way of saving your own. This is 
a golden rule, and a most ingenious economy. 

* 9thly. Study your own gratification in every con- 
cern of life, and waste no time in thinking of th« 

o3 
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sacrifices you make to them, or of their conse- 
quences to other men. 

" lOthly. Let all your time be spent upon yourself, 
on the farmer's principle of spending his ma- 
nure on his own grounds; and let your con- 
stant admiration of your own perfections absorb 
all the praise that is due from you to others. 

* 1 Ithly. Fill up your time as much as possible with 
pleasures that exclude participation. 

« 12thly. The last and greatest rule is this : — Allow 
no time for praying, or for works of charity ; 
for this is giving up a portion of our time to 
eternity, which is a greater absurdity than send- 
ing presents to Croesus, or pouring water into 
the ocean,** 

So much for my friend's rules for the economy of 
lime, designed for the benefit of the fashionable 
world. He next considers the various articles in 
which money may be saved, so that a sufficiency 
may be preserved for the uses of gaming and the 
business of dissipation* 

" 1st. All expensive feelings and sensations to be 
subdued; such as compassion, generosity, pa- 
triotism, and public spirit. 

" 2dly. The money bestowed on horses to be 
saved out of the education of our children ; they 
are therefore to be sent to school where the 
cheapest bargain can be made for them. 

« 3dly. To banish hospitality from our bosoms, 
and to ask the company of our friends for the 
sake of pillaging them at play, and in a view 
to the douceurs which they in courst leave be-- 
hind them, and which we divide with our ser* 
vants, 
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*' 4thly. To sacrifice comfort to ostentation in 
every article of life ; to go without substantial 
conveniences, for the sake of shining superflui- 
ties; to be misers at home, that we may look 
like prodigals in public ; and to live like beg- 
gars in secret, to glitter like princes abroad. 

" 5thly. To abandon all poor relations, and to be 
charitable only to those who are much richer 
than ourselves — this is pious usury. 

" 6thly. To be loud against the ingratitude of the 
poor, which we have never experienced'; and 
to reserve our charity for deserving objects, 
which we are determined never to acknow- 
ledge. 

•* 7thiy. To be active and forward in speculative 
schemes of charity, which we are well assured 
can never take place; while we are silently 
raising our rents, to the ruin of distressed fami- 
lies. 

•f 8thly. To pass by the door of Famine, with our 
money glued to our pockets; while, to see a 
new dancer at the Opera in the evening, we 
draw our purse-strings as generously as princes, 

•* 9thly. To repair to the house of Distress, not to 
dissipate our money in common-place acts of 
compassion and generosity, but to extort good 
bargains from hunger and necessity, and to 
purchase at cheap rates the last valuable relics 
of perishing fortunes. 

« lOthly. To be lavish of kind speeches, which 
cost nothing; and to lament, when death haa 
come in relief to misery, that the circumstances 
of so melancholy a case were not known to us 
in time to afford us the luxury of exercising our 
humanity,' 1 
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I shall now retail my friend's hints for the econo- 
my of learning and morality. 

" 1st. To become a member of two or three learn- 
ed societies ; for thns we maintain the title of 
philosopher, at the cheap rate of a few guineas 
a year. 

" 2dly. Instead of collecting a library, to belong 
to a reading club, where one book may serve 
many persons, and where the waiter takes the 
responsibility of choice off our hands, and 
contracts to supply books, as he usually does 
cards. 

u 3dly. A cheap system of morality may be col- 
lected from the introductory parts of advertise- 
ments, which may do for ourselves and children. 
For instance — Some fine sentiments on the pas- 
sions may be found in the advertisement of the 
Cyprian Preventive. — The Dumb Dolly, or a 
machine for washing, is recommended by some 
lively remarks on the saving of time. — An ele- 
gant preface on parental duties ushers in the 
famous pills for conception. — The great fecun- 
dity of nature is a natural theme of admiration 
in the advertisement of the Persian powder for 
lice. — The contagion of bad communications is 
very forcibly descanted upon by the inventor of 
the antivariolique bags against the infection of 
the small-pox, &c. — A sincere believer in fu- 
ture rewards and punishments conscientiously 
recommends his elastic desiderata. — The advan- 
tages of exercise are set forth very pointedly in 
recommendation of a plaster for corns. — The in- 
ventor of the aqua mirifica for the eye, has not 
forgotten to expatiate on the tendency which 
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the contemplation of Nature's works has to open 
and expand the mind." 

These valuable passages contain all the morality 
necessary to a man of fashion. The rumbling of his 
carriage will soon shake them together, so as to form 
them into a compacted system ; and so furnished, 
he will soon acquire the title of a great philosopher 
in his own circles. 

Together with his system of fashionable economy, 
my friend the Projector has sent me some hints for a 
visiting-map, which he desires me to lay before the 
elegant part of my readers. To this map there are 
to be an equator, ecliptic, poles, circles, degrees, &c. 
The houses where visits are due, are to be distributed 
after the following manner : — Persons of high qua- 
lity are situated nearest the line, as claiming the 
greatest warmth of attachment; and all above the 
degree of baronet to be placed within the tropics. 
3n the degrees without the tropics, our acquaintance 
to be ranged according to their figure and fortune. 
A poor relation to be carried to a very cold latitude ; 
and an old friend with broken fortunes to be trans- 
ported to the regions of eternal frost. Persons of 
celebrity for genius or beauty to be placed on our 
own meridian. Whatever part of the map has most 
of the sun, which is the emblem of prosperity, there 
your visits are chiefly to be directed, till this lumi- 
nary again forsake them. The places of worship 
are to be situated on the tops of high mountains, 
which will ailbrd an apology for leaving your card 
at the door only once a month or so. As visits of 
charity make no part of the fashionable scheme of 
visiting, the poor must either be kept at a great lon- 
gitudinal distance, insulated in the midst of the 
tcean, or ice-bound in the polar extremities. The; 
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signs of the Zodiac are to be noted, and the son's 
passage through them is to influence the spirit and 
plan of your visits. While he passes through Aries 
and Taurus, and the realms of Lore, let love be the 
principal object of your visiting ; but when he enters 
Cancer, yon may fairly let yourself loose in scaodaL 
While the sun is in Libra, you are to sit in judgement 
on your neighbours ; and during his stay in Scorpio, 
you are at liberty to deal around damnation to all 
you have ever known or heard of. Persons to whom 
you may happen to be under great obligations, are 
to be placed as far as possible out of reach, on the 
point of some cape or promontory, at the back of 
impassable mountains, on the farther side of vast lakes, 
or in the midst of forests and denies, or lastly at the 
bottom of the sea. Your creditors are to be set 
down in the map as Nogayan or Katschintz Tartars ; 
and in your progress you are to do all you can to 
avoid the trade winds, which may hurry you against 
your will into very inhospitable climes. 

My friend has sent me one or two more contri- 
vances for the accommodation of the fashionable 
part of the community, which I shall lay by till a 
fit opportunity calls for them. 

As, by some accident or other, it has transpired, 
that I was about preparing some hints for the im- 
provement of visiting, a gentleman whom I do not 
know, has requested me, by letter, to publish the 
following advertisement for him, in the Looker-on ; 
in so pressing a manner, that, considering too the 
importance of the communication, I don't know how 
to refuse it insertion. 

" A gentleman at the court end of the town, 
** having a great many cards to leave in Bloomsbury, 
* Bedford, Hanover, Cavendish, Manchester, and 
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*' Grosvenor squares, wishes for an agreeable compa- 
u nion who has been used to travelling. The gen- 
" tteman is of a cheerful disposition, and will readily 
" enter into any scheme that may be calculated to 
" render the journey pleasant. He wishes particu- 
" larly to take advantage of the present fine weather, 
" and the moon which now rises before the genteel 
" part of the morning sets/ 1 

As my aim, throughout this paper, has been to 
conciliate the favour of my fashionable readers, and 
to make up for past severities, I think two letters, 
which I have received from a gentleman who seems 
as hearty as myself in the cause of the great world, 
will not badly conclude the entertainment of the 
day. 



To Mr. Simon Olive-branch. 

"Sir, 

" Among the many curious and elegant ac- 
commodations for the rich and luxurious, which the 
fertile genius of my countrymen is daily producing, 
no art seems. to me to have been carried to greater 
perfection, than the construction of those machines 
by which the labour of locomotion is transferred 
from our own limbs to those of our horses, and by -the 
help of which we preserve the serenity of our minds 
and composure of spirits, during the most violent 
agitation of all about us, and the greatest rapidity of 
motion from place to place. 

'< I hope to raise myself in the opinion of your 
readers, as a person of elegant taste, when I assure 
them that I often admire a gay equipage, at the risk 
of being run over by it My mind, thank God ! is- 
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not so mean as to think that the existence of a poor 
pedestrian deserves the least consideration, when op- 
posed to the sublime satisfaction a youth of distinc- 
tion must enjoy in finding that dinner at the Thatch- 
ed House has not waited for him above two hours. 
Indeed, as the poor are an useless and expensive part 
of the creation, and are likely to over-run the rich, if 
the rich do not run over them, I am vastly pleased 
when I see persons of exalted rank, or great fortunes, 
whirl over the pavement, and especially through a 
crowd, making us fly on all sides. There is some- 
thing truly magnificent, and indeed classical, in this ; 
for, if I recollect right, we read of armed chariots, in 
the ages of antiquity, driving through the thickest 
ranks, and mowing down all resistance ; and as the 
poor-rates are an enormous burden upon us, I think 
it a question not unworthy of consideration, whether 
the addition of a few scythes to our phaeton wheels, 
would not more effectually thin our streets, and di- 
minish the number of the poor (especially the help- 
less through age or infancy), than any of the me- 
thods which the numerous writers on that subject 
have proposed. 

" Since I have suffered my thoughts to run upon 
wheels, I have turned aver Fitz-Stephens, Stow, and 
several others of our civic historians, intending to 
have traced the rise and progress of these machines ; 
but, upon reflection, I considered it as losing time to 
look back into the practices of our barbarous ances- 
tors. I shall only observe, that in old times coaches 
were unknown in our island. The first chariot, or 
whirlicot, that I read of, is one that was erected by. 
Richard the Second for his mother, s because she 
was sick and weak/ Richard was not one of the 
wisest of our princes ;* and the absurdity of his trou- 
bling his head about his mother, an old woman, will 
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forcibly strike the youth of the present day. The 
chariot, notwithstanding it was introduced by the 
king, was far from becoming a general fashion; 
and some time after, Ann of Bohemia, Richard's 
queen, invented side-9addles ; and the ladies, follow* 
ing the queen's example, went a shopping, visiting, 
and to the public places, on horseback. The mules 
-had the honour of carrying the churchmen for seve- 
ral centuries; and cardinal Wolsey appears mounted 
on one, in his picture at Windsor. In the reign of 
Mary, an open carriage, called a Landau, was intro- 
duced, so named from the place in Alsace where it 
•was invented ; and Stow informs us that, in his day, 
the world was running upon wheels. If we should 
hit horses together this time, perhaps I may whip up 
something more for you on this subject on a future 
occasion. In the mean time I shall continue 

" Your constant reader, 

" Peter Pry.* 



To Mr. Simon Olive-branch. 

- Sir, 

" I understand that the funds of a charity- 
school, in Cripplegate parish, were in such a de- 
clining state, that the governors found it a hard task 
to support the establishment, even upon a very con- 
tracted scale. Sermon after sermon was preached, 
and little advantage derived from them. At length 
a genius, who happened to be in the direction, sug- 
gested the happy idea of instituting a ball for the 
benefit of the charity. The proposal was instantly 
adopted : a room was hired, and a number of tickets 
were printed, on which the device represented a fi- 
gure of Charity in the fourth position. For these 
vol. xliu r 
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there was a very speedy demand ; and the worthy 
inhabitants of the parish convinced the world that, 
although when ye mourned unto them they would 
not weep, when ye piped unto them they would 
dance. The profits arising from the assembly, re- 
stored the affairs of the school ; and there is every 
reason to hope, that a ball or two annually will carry 
the intention of the pious founder into effect. I fur- 
ther understand that, in gratitude to the science from 
which the establishment has derived such advantages* 
the children are all to be taught to dance. A saving 
will be made, sufficient to counterbalance the ex*» 
pcnse, in not suffering them to learn to sing ; for 
charity, which used to be at our fingers' ends, has, 
of late, got as low as our toes \ and thus they have 
gained more by a single appeal to this part of us, than 
by all the anthems and hymns they have chanted 
these seven years. I suppose, as the experiment has 
been attended with success, charity sermons will give 
way to charity balls, and the poor children must 
foot it in future into the favour of the public. 

" Yours, &c. 

" Peter Pry." 
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N° 42. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 



It is as long coming as Cotswold barley. 

RAT on Proverb*. 

In returning to the long-forsaken subject of religion, 
I feel like a traveller, who, after feasting upon the 
various produce of various countries, after roving 
from delicacy to delicacy, and sharing in the luxury 
of princes, turns homewards his wearied steps with 
increased delight, longs to slake his thirst at the 
fountain before his door, and brings a keener relish 
to the simple fare his home affords, than he carried 
to the remotest rarities of the richest climates. 
Not, however, in quality of a clergyman, but in 
quality of a thinking man — not on account of my 
profession, but on account of my nature — not from 
a peculiar, but a common interest, do I love to turn 
my thoughts towards religion, from time to time, as 
their final home. In ail its distresses my heart 
fastens upon it as the great anchorage of its hopes, and 
refuge of its sorrows. It refreshes me from a foun- 
tain that sends new life into my veins, and braces 
me anew for the warfare of the passions. Alter all 
its crosses and all its perplexities, in the unsatisfac- 
tory ronnd of common occupations, to this at length 
my mind reverts, as the solace of its cares, as the 
sabbath of its labours. 

In pursuance of the plan of my argument, after 
considering the grounds for our belief in a future 

p2 
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life, our next concern is with the conditions of that 
life. If from analogy, or from any other consi- 
deration, there he any foundation afforded for think- 
ing that our happiness or misery in that future life 
depends upon our actions here, then there is abun- 
dant reason for our most active thought and solici- 
tude to provide for it. Such an apprehension would 
deserve our most serious consideration, though it 
rested upon no stronger proofs than what the argu- 
ment from analogy supplies. 

As far as the events of this world can determine 
our notions of God's government, we have every 
reason to expect a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, and that too depending upon circum- 
stances within our own power. Pleasure and pain, 
in this world, are the consequences of our actions ; 
and we are endued by the Author of our nature 
with a capacity of foreseeing these consequences. 
All the good of this world depends upon our own 
exertions ; and we arrive at no kind or degree of 
enjoyment, but through the medium of our own 
actions. By a prudent management and discreet 
forbearance, we may pass our days in tolerable ease ; 
but the fruits of indolence and excess are, disgrace, 
poverty, sickness, and untimely death. It is not at 
least the question in this place, if it can be soberly 
agitated elsewhere, why the Supreme Being adopts 
these measures of governing the world, and ordains 
that man should not be happy but by the instrumen- 
tality of his own actions? The whole end and de* 
sign of Providence in the government of the world, 
it may be as impossible lor us to conceive, as for a 
person born blind to have a right conception of co- 
lours. 

It is natural for us to suppose, that we are under 
-government of God in the same sense as we are 
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under the government of civil magistrates. Our 
proper formal notion of government implies a dis- 
tribution of pains and pleasures according to the 
quality of our actions, supposing that those who are 
concerned have been previously warned of the 
judgement that awaits them. Thus far the reason- 
ing from analogy assists us in the present question, 
which is but little invalidated by considering that 
the measure of our rewards and punishments is not 
in exact proportion to our behaviour, according to 
the present appearances. Enough is experienced 
here, to show what the laws of the universe may ad- 
mit ; enough is experienced, to manifest the folly of 
thai disbelief of a future state, which is founded on a 
vain idea that the force of temptations and the fra- 
gility of our nature can be pleaded against the guilt 
and the punishment of human vices. And since, in 
the system of this world, our obliquities of conduct 
are stamped with a degree of disgrace and suffering, 
it rs plain that the objections from necessity have no 
grounds of analogy to stand upon, or such objections 
as proceed upon a supposition that, as an infinite be- 
ing cannot be contradicted, he must therefore be a 
stranger to offence and provocation. " Nee bene pro 
wieritis capitur, nee tangitur ird." 

The question of future rewards and punishments 
draws naturally after it the consideration of God's 
moral government of the world. It is in the direc- 
tion of these rewards and punishments that we are to 
look for the character of this moral government. Were 
the world so constituted, that the footsteps of vice 
were marked with constant misery, and that happi- 
ness invariably attended upon virtue, this most essen- 
tial doctrine would rest upon plain and indisputable 
grounds ; but it appears that the virtuous man not 
always receives his recompence in this world, nor 

p3 
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the vicious his overthrow : the moral scheme is there- 
fore far from being iierfect in the present existence. 
This is not a state in which things can be expected 
to be perfect; were it the abode of perfection, it 
would cease to be a state of preparation. A righte- 
ous government, however, appears to be carried on 
in this life to a certain degree — enough to ground 
an apprehension that it shall ultimately be completed, 
or raised to that degree of perfection which religion 
assures us it shall accomplish, but which cannot ap- 
pear until much more of the divine administration 
shall be seen than can be contemplated in the pre- 
sent life. 

Let us inquire how far this is the case ; how far 
the principles and beginnings of a moral govern- 
ment may be discerned amidst the confusion and dis- 
order of human affairs. It is agreed that virtue must 
often be disappointed of its natural effects, and vice 
rescued from its consequent evils, by accidental ob- 
structions and perversions arising from the perplexed 
and jarring course of human actions and human po- 
licy. Notwithstanding these interruptions, however, 
it is plain that they maintain an uniform character 
and established tendency. The general tranquillity, 
the mental satisfaction, and the external advantages, 
of virtue, as well as the frequent calamities of which 
vice is productive, manifest a right constitution in. 
nature, as the correction of children, under circum- 
stances of misconduct, is a part of right education* 
Moreover, as we are endued with a capacity of re- 
flecting upon this constitution of things, and of fore- 
seeing the consequences of our behaviour, some sort 
of moral government is plainly implied. 

But not only in the natural course of things, but. 
by the intervention of human means, the same moral 
scheme appears to be carried on ; and mankind find. 
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themselves placed by Providence in such circum- 
stances, as to be unavoidably accountable to each 
other for their behaviour. Thus is our conduct re- 
warded or punished, in a view of its being mischievous. 
or beneficial to society. Besides which, in the social 
commerce of the world, virtue and vice are distin- 
guished by various degrees of favour or discounte- 
nance. The man of upright conduct claims and re- 
ceives from the generality a disinterested respect and 
regard ; and the vicious man, for the most part, has 
a great majority even of his own character against 
him. Injuries are retaliated not only in a view to the 
harm they produce, but to the wrong they imply ; 
and we have our resentments in behalf of others as 
well as of ourselves. On the same principle we are 
disposed to requite good offices, not merely as a party 
benefited, but from a love of the actions themselves* 
Upon the whole then, besides the* good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice on their authors, the course 
of the world does in a great measure turn upon the 
approbation or disapprobation of them as such in 
others. — Thence we may reasonably infer the exist- 
ence of a moral nature erected in our minds; and. 
since our condition here is such as to give this nature 
scope for operation, and in effect to oblige it to ope- 
rate, it holds out a farther additional proof of a moral 
government of the world. The first observation leads 
us to conclude, that God will finally give effectual 
support to virtue ; the second furnishes an example 
of a certain degree of actual support afforded it in the 
present existence. This constitution of our minds, 
that inclines us to discountenance vice, and t«* tre>t 
virtue with favour and distinction, is an intuitive proof. 
that so Nature intends it, or a palpable solecism would 
follow. It is doubtless her pervading voice that pro- 
claims this pre-eminence of virtue, and promul^e* 
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its unalterable decrees, amidst all the errors and in- 
congruities of human actions. — " Stent emm tngmik 
nostris semina irmata virtutum, que si adolesccre Heart 
ipsa nos ad bcatam vitam natura pcrducerct." 

I am well aware that the existence of a moral sense 
or instinctive preference of virtue, is a point in much 
dispute. Those who take the negative side of the 
question, insist that our distinctions in favour of vir- 
tue originally result from a perception of its advan- 
tages ; and that nothing but repeated experience of 
the good which is reflected from it on ourselves, 
erects in the mind that settled habit of approbation, 
which at length comes to pronounce an instantaneous 
judgement in its favour. The constancy of these 
good effects establishes a general consent in behalf 
of virtue ; and as the feelings of mankind are im- 
proved by the exercise of social benevolence, new 
maxims and duties branch out, as the interests of hu- 
manity become better understood. This, according 
to them, is the course in which we proceed without 
supernatural aids and instructions. Were you to re- 
late the story of Catiline's conspiracy, or Tarquin's 
usurpation, to a solitary savage, he would discover no 
marks of abhorrence, or even of disapprobation. 
Moreover, were this preference of virtue instinctive, 
it must necessarily act with uniform and universal as- 
cendancy : on the contrary, however, what has been 
considered as vicious in one age and in one country, 
has been regarded as praiseworthy in other times and 
other situations. Suicide, theft, fornication, and even 
crimes which we tremble to name, have been sanc- 
tioned and approved in particular nations, and among 
certain individuals. 

To all this it may be replied, that it little imports 
whether or not it be allowed that these seeds of vir- 
tue are given us with pur existence, if it be admitted 
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that as soon as reason begins to operate it pronounces 
in its favour, and that there is plainly a constitution 
of things adapted to foster and confirm this pre-emi- 
nence. The existence of a moral government is no 
less indicated by such a disposition of things, than- 
by supposing an instinctive preference of virtue, or 
what is termed the moral sense. The relation of any 
particular act of criminality might fail of its due im- 
pression upon the mind of a savage, from the abso- 
lute impossibility of conveying to him an adequate 
idea of its mischief, and a perfect sense of its conse- 
quences : for the real nature and injury of vice is 
only to be contemplated through its operation on so- 
ciety ; and the mind must be placed in its proper rela- 
tive position, ere it can come to any right conclusions 
respecting the tendencies and qualities of human ac- 
tions. Still, however, this savage has clear impres- 
sions of right and wrong, although his right and 
wrong be not shaped to the condition of man as a 
member of civil society. 

Again, the objections to the doctrine of a moral 
sense, founded on the want of uniformity and univer- 
sality in our notions of virtue, and the encouragement 
afforded to particular vices in different ages and na- 
tions,willlose their force if we consider that where these 
inverted maxims have prevailed through whole coun- 
tries, they have arisen either under some violent and 
unnatural system of religion or civil policy, or during 
a state of barbarous depression; and that, where they 
have obtained among particular sects or individuals, 
they may always be traced to some peculiarity of 
circumstances, or to some superadded motives which 
have over-ruled the tendencies of this secret guide* 
The encouragement of theft, said to have been a 
principle of Spartan policy, was the result of a forced 
gad distorted system, which had for its sole object the 
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promotion of military talents, among which, in those 
days, deception ana stratagem held a conspicuous 
place. 

I have never read of any country, however barba- 
rous, where the sense of modesty was entirely asleep; 
and the promiscuous commerce of the sexes lies every 
where under an implied reproach, where marriage is 
among the customs of the country — and marriage has 
every where place, where the smallest approaches 
have been made to social intercourse. Murder has 
nevef been purely and positively sanctioned in any 
condition of humanity. The Indians, it is true, put 
their captured enemies to cruel deaths ; but to this 
bloody practice they are prompted by an excessive 
love to their fallen associates, and mistaken princi- 
ples of patriotism and friendship. Suicide was wont 
to carry with it such an imposing image of virtue; be- 
fore the promulgation of Christian morality, that the 
frequency of it argued no want of instinctive love of 
virtue, but was an instance in which a fond interpre- 
tation was put upon her decrees, to favour the impa- 
tience and imbecility of passion. 

So much for the argument as it rests upon that in- 
ternal evidence which a view of our nature affords. 
The tendencies of virtue and vice, as seen in the ex- 
ternal order of things, deserves a little farther con- 
sideration. 

In respect to individuals, these tendencies are ob- 
vious ; but the settled tendency of virtue to accumu- 
late power in society, and to prevail over every sort 
of power which is not under its direction, is perhaps 
less readily conceived. It is an important part of the 
subject, as it may elevate in our conceptions the dig- 
nity and might of that instrument by which Provi- 
dence governs the world. 

In the same manner as reason has a natural ten* 
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dency to triumph over brutal force, and to give to 
man an ascendancy over the rest of the animal crea- 
tion, so has virtue a tendency to produce superiority, 
and a perpetual increase of power. It exerts this 
tendency by rendering public good an object and 
end to the members of a society, by inspiring dili- 
gence, recollection, and self-government, and by 
uniting men together in harmony and affection, on a 
basis of mutual confidence. Yet do these tendencies 
of virtue, as well as those of reason, require many 
concurring circumstances to promote their opera* 
tion. There must be a certain proportion between 
the natural power which is, and that which is not, 
under the direction of virtue; there must be sufficient 
length of time ; for, in the nature of the thing, its 
success must be gradual ; there must be a fair field 
of trial, a stage ample enough, with proper occasions 
and opportunities, for the virtuous to join together. 

Now, as to the first requisite, it is to be hoped 
there is in the world a proportion of virtuous men, 
sufficient to render virtue prevalent to a very consi- 
derable degree, if other circumstances would permit; 
for much less force, under the direction of virtue, 
would prevail over much greater, not under its di- 
rection. There are many causes, however, which 
obstruct the union of virtuous men, spread over the 
face of the earth j. and, above all, the very short and 
busy scene we are passing through, denies to virtue 
its proper latitude' of operation. This tendency, 
therefore, is disappointed of its natural effect in the 
present state. But haply these hindrances may be 
removed in a future world ; and surely it is more 
natural to conclude, that the obstructions will be re- 
moved, than that the tendency will be destroyed. 
Virtue is militant here, and many untoward acci* 
dents contribute to its being overborne ; but we may 
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fairly hope that hereafter it may combat with 
greater success, or rather may enjoy its rewards in 
triumph and in peace. 

It appears, therefore, that God has qualified us to 
perceive a peculiar connection in the several parts of 
his great scheme, and a tendency towards the com- 
pletion of it arising out of the very nature of virtue, 
which -tendency is to be considered as something 
moral in the essential constitution of things. Oh the 
whole then, there is a kind of moral government im- 
plied in God's natural government — virtue and vice 
are naturally rewarded and punished, as beneficial 
df* mischievous to society, and rewarded and punish- 
ed directly as virtue and vice. — The notion, there- 
fore, of a moral scheme of government, is not 
fictitious, but natural; for it is suggested to our 
thoughts by the constitution and course of nature ; 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun in 
the present world. — And the notion of a moral 
scheme of government, much more perfect than 
what is seen here, is not a fictitious but a natural no- 
tion, suggested to our thoughts by the essential ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice. 

- , I shall conclude this paper, with recommending 
my' readers to turn to the 36th and 37 th Psalms, 
where they will find this natural tendency of virtue, 
and its final rewards, in the completion of this moral 
scheme of government, sublimely treated. 
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N° 43. SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 



Sou procul Hie autem rami* thsignii Olivtc 

Sacra f rent* VIRGIL. 

But who is he that yonder comes, that wears 
The Olitb-brancu, and sacred iucense bears ? 

If the reader is at all interested by the character of 
poor Eugenio, or sympathises with the unfortunate 
Amelia, he will pardon that affection for their me- 
mories which induces me to consecrate the two or 
three succeeding papers to my long-lost and re- 
gretted friends. Poor Eugenio! I little thought, 
when I held thee in these arms in thy last struggles 
for breath, and received this little deposit of thy let- 
ters, that I should have lived to moisten it with my 
tears at this distance of time. The great ones are 
hourly passing before me ; events of magnitude are 
happening daily about me ; sorrows and catastrophes 
surround me ; but still the traces of thy virtues are 
freshest in my thoughts; and hardly do I live to 
present times, when I think on those quiet hours we 
passed together, and those evening walks, and those 
various conversations on men and things, ever end* 
ing in the subject of thy heart, thy dear Amelia. 

Methinks 1 have him now before me, with his tall 
and graceful figure, his oval face, his dimpled mouth 
and large benevolent eyes : I seem again to see his 
features gathering fresh and fresh animation as invo- 
luntarily he winds the conversation into that channel 
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in which his bosom so loved to discharge itself: and 
now his countenance assumes a softened expression 
of melancholy, as the subject gradually takes the 
colours of his mind — a mind, almost from the cradle, 
of too high a pitch for the tones of ordinary life, and 
destined to a course of continual disappointment. 
But nothing had the effect of souring the temper of 
Eugenio ; and I know not if I am right in calling 
that melancholy which produced neither complaint 
nor despondency, and, which felt it no indulgence to 
criminate the motives and actions of mankind, but 
showed itself alone in a certain bias towards topics of 
sorrow, and an inclination to visit the house of 
mourning rather than the house of joy. It comforts 
me to think that the soul of this excellent youth has 
been long at rest, after a short career of sorrow in this 
world; and that that bosom which found so little 
congeniality here, is probably in those abodes where 
its sorrow is turned into joy, and where what was 
the source of disappointment is become the fountain 
ef delight. 

Eugenio was in his four-and-twentieth year when 
I first became acquainted with him. It was not long 
after this that an increase of fortune enabled him to 
live up to his own feelings of duty, and to follow 
those amusements which his heart pronounced inno- 
cent. After a youth of much variety and uniform 
disappointment, he retired to his father's house in 
Shropshire, which their circumstances now enabled 
them to render more comfortable, and the grounds 
about which Eugenio took great delight in disposing 
in such a manner as was calculated to favour the con- 
templative turn of his mind. Five years he spent in 
a truly elegant and philosophic retirement, not sa- 
vagely shutting himself up from the world, but as- 
serting that title to the use of his time which he 
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deemed necessary to the cultivation of his soul, and 
the great ends of his creation. Before this period he 
had passed through various scenes and situations of 
life. — But why should I thus piece out the history of 
my friend ? I feel that in the end it must all be told, 
such is my fondness for talking about him : I will 
therefore lay it before my readers, with the advan- 
tages of a regular narration. 

It was on a cold night in December, that the fa- 
ther of Amelia and myself, being overtaken by a 
shower of rain, entered the kitchen of an inn on the 
western road to warm ourselves by the fire. There 
sat in one corner of the room a tall thin young man, 
in a mean travelling dress, but of an elegant form 
and dignified aspect. He leaned upon the table with 
his elbow, and had very much the air of fatigue in 
his looks, though there was evidently too much agita- 
tion within him to admit of the necessary repose. I 
observed, as we stood by the fire, that the eyes of my 
friend were fixed upon the youth, who himself never 
once regarded us, or paid us the least attention from 
our first entrance into the room. 

As my friend's house, where I then was upon a 
visit, was only a mile distant, and as it now held up, 
we took leave of the company, all of whom rose, ex- 
cept the traveller, who took no more notice of our 
departure than he had done of our entrance. My 
friend (whom in future I shall call Barville, having 
some reasons for concealing his true name), during 
our walk home, was silent and thoughtful, and 
would enter into no conversation the whole evening. 
The next morning we met early in the garden, 
where he thus addressed me : — w My good Mr* 
Olive-branch, I must beg your forgiveness for my 
behaviour yesterday evening ; but the truth is, the 
physiognomy of the young stranger we saw last 
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night has so touched me, that I have been able to 
think of nothing else ever since. My mind," conti- 
nued he, " will never be at ease till 1 have had some 
conversation with him : what think you of sending 
to desire his company to breakfast ? " I approved 
of his intention ; the message was sent, and a very 
polite refusal was returned. This, however, only 
the more inflamed the curiosity of Mr. Barville. 
He set oiV himself to the inn, and returned in half an 
hour, together with the stranger. He was a little' 
better dressed than on the preceding day, and bore 
every characteristic of the gentleman about him. 
His deportment was the most manly I ever beheld ; 
and a slight sullusion, which tinged his cheeks upon' 
entering the room, being unaccompanied with any 
embarrassment, prognosticated that amiable union of 
qualities which adorn a mind at once modest and as- 
sured. 

He expressed his sense of the honour done him in 
a very warm manner. Mr. Barville, whose know- 
ledge was very considerable, started various subjects 
of conversation, and seemed very desirous, of en- 
gaging the stranger's confidence, and of bringing 
their acquaintance to that state of maturity which 
would admit of some interesting questions, in which 
he longed to give a loose to his curiosity. 

As Mr. Barville was a character a little out of the 
common road, it may be worth while to digress a 
moment for the sake of describing him. Tnis gen-? . 
tleman was the eldest of several children. His father 
was a merchant of some eminence, and a man of very 
solid parts, and great worldly knowledge. He 
used to say, that he looked on his seven children 
with the sentiments of a Spartan ; that he considered 
them as a stock, in which the public and himself had 
Cjjual shares, To the commonwealth he resigned 
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the qualities of their heads ; and reserved to himself 
the paramount property in the province of the heart. 

His children were all permitted to choose their 
professions; for he deemed it a monstrous attack 
upon reason and common sense, to settle the destina- 
tion of a child without waiting for his capacities to 
develope themselves. Unhappily the old man's pre-* 
cautions were vain : he died in circumstances by no 
means affluent ; and Mr. Barville, the eldest son, 
who had already entered on the study of the civil 
law, was obliged to relinquish the profession of his 
choice, in order to support his brothers and sisters, 
who were yet children, with the profits of his father's 
business. Many years however after this event, 
when he had attained the age of thirty, he came to 
the unexpected possession of a very ample fortune 
by the will of a distant relation. 

As this change in circumstances raised him into 
more elevated company, he began to feel his own 
disparity in the point of education so severely, that 
he resolved to repair these deficiencies by a few 
years of assiduous application. He immediately 
purchased a judicious little collection of books ; and 
being too old and too nice to become a pupil, he sat 
down with solitary ardour to the elements of mathe- 
matics, and the treasures of ancient literature. 
Aided by a quick comprehension and a sound me- 
mory, he made such dispatch, that, in the course of 
three years, his head was furnished with a rich va- 
riety of materials for reasoning and contemplation. 
The solitude in which he prosecuted these researches, 
did not fail to give an original turn to his thoughts 
and arguments, and fastened some singularities and 
prejudices on his mind, which time and opposition 
served only to provoke and confirm. * In the scholar's 
craft, as well as in others, there prevails a common 
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cast of conversation, a sort of complexional tincture, 
which some would call cant, that pervades the whole- 
profession. Mr. Barville's learning was not of this 
technical sort; his preferences and aversions were 
the progeny of his own mind, and his taste was 
unborrowed, as well as the principles on which he 
supported it. 

His phraseology had something in it that was 
strange at first, but which proved it to be his own, 
and at once told you he was no common man ; and 
those who conversed with him were frequently sur- 
prised by new combinations of words, and new 
effects of language. He abounded in principles, in 
maxims, and in systems, which he cherished the 
more fondly, as being his undisputed offspring, and 
could therefore never endure interruption until the 
whole scheme of his argument was perfectly detail- 
ed. He was fond of framing improvements, of 
which humanity was the object ; and the poor and 
unfortunate were the constant theme of his inven- 
tions, and the unceasing objects of his care. On the 
whole, he was tender on the subject of religion, seri- 
ous in all questions of morality, and ardent and dis- 
interested in his search after truth ; and if the quick- 
ness of his apprehension, and the constancy of his 
tenets, made him sometimes impatient and imperious, 
it was almost worth while to be exposed a little to 
this defective part of his character, to witness that 
benevolent concern and unaffected candour with 
which he studied to expiate the offence. 

Mr. Barville was just proceeding to address some 
important questions to the stranger, whom I shall in 
future call Eugenio, when Amelia entered the room. 
I shall attempt no description of this young lady's 
person : it will be enough to say, that the most melt- 
ing sensibility, and the most exalted virtue, height* 
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ened and corrected each other's expression, in a 
complexion and a set of features formed for love and 
delight. Mr. Barville introduced her to his guest, 
whose frame underwent a new kind of agitation, and 
who now felt doubly ashamed of the meanness of his 
apparel. " Amelia/' said the father, " you are to 
look upon this gentleman as no common acquaint- 
ance ; certain rules of judging, which have never yet 
betrayed me, make me very ambitious of his friend- 
ship." This speech, in spite of herself, strained her 
looks towards Eugenio, and an involuntary expres- 
sion of sweet approbation kindled the first spark of 
that unhappy flame in which they were both des- 
tined to be consumed. Mr. Barville stopped a 
moment for their mutual compliments to be paid; 
but nature had fixed on their mouths a seal of silence, 
on which each other's image was engraved, and 
which a little time sufficed to carry to the heart, 
there to abide for ever. 

The vivacity of Mr. Barville's disposition, and the 
fermentation of his mind, never suffered a pause to ' 
last till it was painful ; and in any embarrassment of 
that kind it was usual for the company to turn to- 
wards him for relief. Some agreeable comment, or 
some useful inference, was always revolving in his 
mind, and ready for the occasion; and a certain 
equability and delicacy of thought were more re-, 
markable in his conversation, than the poignancy of 
satire, or the splendour of wit. He made us all join 
in requesting Eugenio to spend that and the following 
day with us; but it was easy to see whose applica- 
tion had the most influence in obtaining his consent. 
A thousand agreeable topics were started by the 
hospitable entertainer ; and so much pleasantry and 
good-humour prevailed through the day, that to- 
wards the' close of it, the stranger had shaken otf 
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much of his reserve, and more than once gave way 
to emotions of gaiety and mirth, which so developed 
the expression of his countenance, that many new 
and excellent qualities were read in it by the philo- 
sophical Mr. Barville ; and the seeds of much future 
sorrow were sown in another bosom, where, alas! 
the same philosophy did not, at least at that moment, 
exist. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
the worthy gentleman of the house, turning towards 
his guest, and putting his two fingers upon his hand 
as it rested upon his knee — (I see them both now 
before me) — " You must be sure, sir," said he, *' I 
could have had no inducement to seek so earnestly 
your acquaintance, but what was perfectly disinte- 
rested and honourable: I have long cherished the 
persuasion that there are certain lines in the counte- 
nance which never fail to announce a well-consti- 
tuted mind. There is a kind of runn : ng-title in the 
face, which opens fresh matter to interest us in 
every page. Not a certain assemblage of features, 
but the modification of those features under the va- 
rious influence of successive emotions, is the rule of 
my judgement in the$e cases, with a reserve, how- 
ever, in favour of the testimonies of subsequent expe- 
rience. Look upon me as one, therefore, whom no 
accidental circumstances of obligation or connection 
have made your friend, but whom the secret ties of 
nature herself have drawn towards you with a force 
not to be resisted. I frankly offer you my confi- 
dence and friendship ; make what use you can of me 
in your own affairs; and if you have any distresses 
(alas ! they are legible in your countenance) which 
are not too desperate for relief, or too severe to be 
softened by communication, 1 earnestly entreat you 
to make me a sharer in them. I too have had my 



sorrows: in the most virtuous and affectionate of 
wives, I have lost the tenderest of friends ; and my 
only son is gone from me, Heaven knows where, with 
circumstances that render the loss of him ten times 
more distressful, and which add weight to a misfor- 
tune that one would think almost too heavy for ag- 
gravation." • 

These kind sentiments uttered with great energy, 
were too much for Eugenio : he was mute for some 
moments; in spite of his efforts, a tear stole from; 
him, and a sigh escaped from the depths of his 
bosom. At length, after some unintelligible efru-' 
sions, he went on thus : « This generosity, my dear 
sir, and this extraordinary goodness, are so greatly 
above what I have been used to experience, that t 
dare not attempt to make adequate acknowledge- 
ments. The best way, doubtless, to manifest my 
sense of it, would be to yield instantly to your flat- 
tering request ; but, indeed, sir, my history contains 
but little to interest or to amuse you. As for some few 
distresses I may have suffered, they have not been 
of that incidental, various, and adventurous kind, 
which affect in the relation, but were for the most 
part spun out of my own feelings, which are such as 
to raise trifling circumstances into serious misfor- 
tunes: while, so is my mind constructed, that I can 
endure those evils, whose sensible magnitude is infi- 
nitely greater, and which most disturb the serenity 
of others, with sufficient calmness and composure. I ' 
know, sir, I am making a confession much to my 
discredit; but I cannot abuse such a noble good- 
nature, by keeping you ignorant of the unworthiness 
of its object." 

It is easy to imagine that the excuse was not' 
listened to ; and Eugenio, after a pause of some mo- 
ments^ was beginning to gratify the curiosity of his* 
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new friend, when, perceiving Amelia and myself 
rising from our chairs, as if to leave the room, he en- 
treated us both to remain, and, with a look of some 
impatience, assured Amelia that there was nothing in 
the story he was about to relate, which could give 
any umbrage to her delicacy, or which he could 
wish to conceal from her knowledge. I think, if 
subsequent events do not deceive me, a melancholy 
forecast at that moment drew from me an involuntary 
sigh, and I felt inwardly troubled as the situation of 
things brought to my thoughts the effects wrought 
on the mind of the gentle Desdemona by the pitiable 
story of the valiant Moor. 

Eugenio proceeded, as well as I can recollect, 
with the assistance of my memorandums, in the fol- 
lowing terms : "I am the only son of virtuous pa- 
rents, and who, if more need be said, were both of 
gentle blood. My father bore arms at a very young 
age, served his country in many campaigns, and 
was, as those report who have followed his fortunes, 
a truly gallant soldier. Whether it was from read- 
ing, or a natural elevation of mind, I know not ; but 
it was his misfortune to have imbibed a certain en- 
thusiasm of honour and grandeur of sentiment, 
which proved a great interruption to his happiness 
during the whole course of his life. My father had 
a soul for great actions : he was the hero in the field, 
but he was also too much the hero in common life; 
and . as Socrates is said to have brought down philo- 
sophy from the skies, so it seemed an ambition of my 
father's to force into the most ordinary concerns in 
which he was engaged, those erect principles of 
justice, and those sentiments of heroic disinterested- 
ness, which, though in the main they certainly 
should form the great rule of our actions, yet can 
. never be rendered universally applicable in the petty 
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commerce of society. I use the past tense in speak- 
ing of my father, not because I know that he is dead — 
to be assured of that would remove from my mind a 
heavy load of anxiety — but because I fear I have 
lost him lor ever ; and my busy sorrow is ever pre- 
senting him to my thoughts in a state much worse 
than death — a state unworthy of his birth and his 
feelings, and ill accommodated to his age and in- 
firmities. In short» sir, after having lost him for one 
twelvemonth, without knowing whither he was fled, 
1 heard only a week ago, that during all this interval 
he has served as a common soldier in the army of 
prince Ferdinand. But I will not anticipate the 
events of my story; I fear they will interest you but 
little, with every advantage of relation." ' 
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Hukpiidor, et jiutitkt soror 
Incorrupt a fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum vroenknt parent ? 

Sister of justice uncorrupted faith, 

And naked truth, and generous shame, ah ! when*] 

His equal shall they find ? 

«* In the year 1735, my father, then a youth, ami 
burning to distinguish himself in the field, fought 
under the Imperialists, at that time at war with the 
French. In a fierce encounter, an Austrian certain 
wa» slain by hi* side, a gentleman of great merit. 
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and whose friendship and courage had, on a former 
occasion, saved my poor father from the bayonet's 
point. His comrade and friend fell upon his bosom, 
and had just time to entreat him to make a transfer of 
that affection which had so long been his pride and 
happiness, to a helpless orphan he was leaving be- 
hind him. In his sorrow for his departed friend, my 
father found comfort in thinking that still the oppor- 
tunity was left him of evincing his gratitude towards 
him, and of honouring his memory by better testi- 
monies than unavailing tears. Touched with the 
destitute situation of the daughter, his pity was .soon 
succeeded by a warmer sentiment, which the gentle 
sorrow and the amiable qualities of the young lady 
strengthened and matured. In short, he fulfilled his 
engagements, by marrying her as soon as the peace 
was concluded between the belligerent powers. In 
a few months after they came to England, and took 
those little premises in Shropshire, where they have 
lived ever since. I was bora in about three years 
after this marriage, and destined, alas ! to succeed to 
all my father's pride, and all his mortifications ; to 
all his exaltation of spirit, and all his depression 
of circumstances. 

" The narrowness of their income, and still more, 
my father's jealous eagerness to inspire no senti- 
ments into my mind but his own, determined them 
to take my education upon themselves, every essen- 
tial part of which they were between them well 
qualified to conduct, except that in which worldly 
wisdom was concerned, and the interests of my future 
fortunes. As myself and a sister were their only 
charge, the duty they had imposed, upon themselves 
was not more than they could fulfil with ease and de- 
light, and my father has often assured me that the 
ten years which succeeded his marriage .were* a 
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counterbalance to the fatigues and sufferings of his 
whole life. 

" He had married a woman of no personal accom- 
plishments ; but Providence had rewarded his pious 
regard to the memory of his friend, by giving her a 
soul great like his own, and full of the most exalted 
notions of justice, purity, and benevolence. Her 
German ancestry were noble, and a tincture of na- 
tional haughtiness had formerly discoloured her sen- 
timents ; but as their union was more a marriage of 
the mind than of the person, their constant communi- 
cation and mutual respect softened down the pride of 
my mother's bosom, to the same temper with that 
which informed my father's, and effected a perfect 
congeniality in the principles on which they were 
founded. Strengthened by his reasons, animated by 
bis example, and assisted by the force of her own 
understanding, she was soon persuaded of the folly 
and fragility of that pride which has no sources to 
draw from but human prejudices and self-flattery, 
and discerned the broad partition that separates 
dignity from disdain, and grandeur of soul from pride 
of circumstance. 

" In the year 1745, when I was entering on my 
tenth year, my father followed the Royal Duke into 
the Netherlands, and left me to the sole care and 
tuition of my mother, who, though not wanting in 
female sensibility or maternal softness, was yet so 
well acquainted with the duties and the ornaments of 
my sex, that every endeavour was made to build up 
that masculine structure of thought and habit, of 
which my father had laid the foundation in my 
mind; and as the warmth and sensibility of female 
bosoms rarely suffer them to be moderate in a cause 
in which their interests or affections are engaged, she 
carried this principle as far as it would bear, and 
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perhaps a little beyond the scope of its meaning and 
application. 

" The histories of great men and great times were 
the constant objects of my study ; and those pages 
were pointed out for my particular attention, wherein 
deeds of heroism abroad, or acts of patriotism at 
home, were recited ; and I consider the sequel of my 
life as a comment on a passage in an ancient writer, 
which casts a just reproach on the general tendency 
of education, to hold up rules rather for the extraor- 
dinary, than the ordinary occasions of life. All my 
playthings were martial; guns, trumpets, swords, 
and helmets, were lavished upon me ; and every day 
I was so busy in plying my batteries, in bombard- 
ing and cannonading, that my little heart was exalt- 
ed almost to madness, and the horn of battle was 
always blowing in my ears. 

" I am ashamed, my good sir, to trouble you with 
this petty detail : but as the period of life we are 
now considering, though of little importance in itself, 
borrows a'great deal from the influence it has on the 
years of maturity ; and as it may, perhaps, in some 
degree apologise for the singular and unaccommo- 
dating cast of my mind ; I cannot refuse myself the 
liberty of relating an anecdote of my infancy, which 
I still remember with feelings in which pleasure and 
pain are somewhat whimsically blended. 

" I had just completed the extravagant though be- 
witching Memoirs of Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
the roar of bombs and cannons was still sounding in 
my ears, when a letter from my father brought us an 
account of the defeat at Fontenoy, acquainting us at 
the same time, that he was then in garrison at 
Ostend, and in hourly expectation of the enemy. 
Here my ardent imagination figured to me all the 
horrors of a siege, and I resolved to sympathise with 
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the supposed sufferings of my father. I chose a spot 
in a meadow about a mile distant from our house, 
where I laboured incessantly for a week, in raising 
ramparts, and digging trenches, to represent the for- 
tifications at Ostend : as soon as they were completed, 
I prevailed upon the son of a gardener in our neigh- 
bourhood, a boy about my own age, to carry on the 
siege, while I shut myself up within my works, re- 
solving to hold out to the last, having previously 
frightened the besieger into secrecy, by threatening, 
in case of treachery, to lay waste his father's cauli- 
flowers, and put all I should find to the sword. We 
kept up this mockery through half the day, when 
suddenly the operations of the enemy ceased alto- 
gether ; whether the vigour and impetuosity of my 
frequent sallies had driven him off, or hunger, a more 
powerful assailant, had forced him from the field. I 
gloried, however, in neglecting the calls of hunger; 
and imagining myself blockaded, I resolved to try 
how long I could hold out in such a situation. I kept 
within my fortifications with great obstinacy till late 
in the evening, when, beginning to find that the con- 
test with nature could no longer be maintained, I de- 
termined not to surrender to the besiegers; but 
snatching the standard which I had fixed on the 
ramparts, with one hand, and grasping my sword in 
the other, I rushed out at a breach that was made in 
one of the ravelins; and fancying myself in the pur- 
suit of the enemy, I ran to our garden wall, where I 
fell, overcome with weariness and hunger. Here I 
Jay for some time, with my sword and standard still 
in my hands, and probably should have died on the 
field of honour, if one of my father's labourers, who 
happened to pass by, had not picked me up, and 
conveyed me to my mother. 

« As soon as. she was made acquainted with, the 
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whole transaction, she was delighted with this testi- 
mony to the force of her instruction ; made me a 
present of a new sword, and promised me to per- 
suade my father to make me a colonel as soon as he 
returned. She kept, however, a more watchful eye 
over my proceedings in future, and confined my 
operations within our garden wall. The Pretender's 
invasion, which took place soon after, so agitated my 
mind, that I was very near losing my senses; and 
my mother began to repine at the extraordinary 
success of her methods of education, and used her 
best efforts to bring this luxuriancy of mind within 
the bounds of reason. 

" After the victory of Culloden, my father return- 
ed, covered with honour, and wounded in the service; 
but, alas ! his circumstances were lower than ever ; 
for his own illnesses, and his compassion for others, 
had rendered these late campaigns more than ordi- 
narily expensive. The tender and endearing recep- 
tion, however, which he found at home, banished 
every subject of regret from his mind ; and he sat 
down, as he then thought, to enjoy for a length of 
time the solace of domestic tranquillity. 

" The Quixotic mania with which 1 was possessed, 
could not but be displeasing to a man of his sense; 
it was very wide of that character which it had been 
his object to form. He had but little, however, 
to combat with, in convincing my mother of her 
mistake : she had already begun to perceive it, and 
her mind was too great to scruple confession. Soft 
and gradual means were used to let me down gently 
from the heights to which 1 had been raised ; and as 
I now had the rank of colonel in my own eyes, espe- 
cial care was taken not to wound the honour which I 
conceived to be attached to my situation. By their 
judicious management I was weaned a good deal 
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from my military enthusiasm ; but, as you will see 
in the sequel, the impression has never been tho- 
roughly effaced. 

" My father had resolved, on his return home, to 
sell out of the army, and enjoy the repose which he 
had earned ; but as soon as he was perfectly cured 
of his wounds, his ardour of mind returned with his 
health, and all his sedentary projects disappeared. 
In the autumn of 1746, he followed sir John Ligo- 
nier to the Dutch Netherlands, and was wounded in 
three places at the battle of Roucoux. He returned 
home in a very wretched and emaciated state, to the 
great affliction of my poor mother, to whose unex- 
ampled care he again owed his recovery, which 
however was not completed under full four years, 
during which time he was confined to his apartment 
in a state of extreme lameness and debility. 

t€ I shall now pass over a lapse of seven years* 
which were chequered by no incidents worth re- 
lating ; except it may be proper to mention that in 
this interval my father, surrendered to the impres- 
sions of sickness, grew gradually sedate and tranquil 
in his deportment and sentiments, and lost in great 
part his predilection for the military life. So great, 
indeed, was the change which time and circum- 
stances had wrought in his mind, that when I reached 
my eighteenth year, instead of realizing the splendid 
visions of my childhood, he sent me to college in the 
year 1755, to accomplish myself for holy orders. 
But before two months had expired, I was heartily 
wearied with the forms and institutions, as well as 
with the manners and usages of the place. 

"•My ideas had been accustomed to expatiate over 
a wide scene of action, in which every thing that 
was vast and unbounded in human enterprise, or ele- 
vated in human character, was ever moving befort 
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my fancy, in which a shade was cast over vulgar 
wants and vulgar interests, and in which that middle 
order, of men, among whom I was now to take my 
place, was seen at a confused distance, or lost in the 
surrounding blaze. The inactive pomp, the inglo- 
rious ease, the narrow range, and the petty politics of 
a college life, were ill calculated to arrest a mind 
like mine, which had taken flight, at ten years of age, 
into regions of visionary perfection, and whose as- 
piring humour had already taught it contempt, not 
only for the common amusements of infancy, but for 
the common playthings of maturity. 

" Alas ! sir, since those days my wings have been 
clipped : they were severely shorn at my first en- 
trance into those real scenes of which my young 
fancy had imaged such delusive representations. At 
first I fluttered like a young eagle imprisoned in a 
cage, whose privilege it once was to sit on the sum- 
mit of a rock, in the broad blaze of the sun, and con- 
template the immensity before.it, as filled with ob- 
jects of enterprise — as the scene of prowess and ad- 
venture. But though I never could accommodate 
myself to my cage, 1 ceased to make those iu- 
, effectual struggles which would only serve to cover 
me with ridicule, and sink me in my own esteem ; 
and, if I was not happy, I was at least apparently 
composed, and took some care that, at this intro- 
ductory stage of my life, my singularity should not 
be insulting, or my silence austere. 

"What principally fostered my aversion to college 
was doubtless the very circumscribed state of my 
finances, which soon taught me to measure the 
distance at which poverty throws us from our social 
dues—from a just participation in the courtesies and 
amenities of life. It is, however, its high privilege 
and consolation to be secure from the seductions of 
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flattery, to see before it the unvarnished side of hu- 
man nature, and to view the native forms of Virtue 
and Vice in their genuine light. 

" Though my poor parents almost beggared them- 
selves to support me with respectability, all would 
not do ; and my circumstances were so low, as hardly 
to suffice for my bare maintenance. The reverence 
I feel for the principle of every institution which has 
the good of mankind for its object, makes me cau- 
tious how I reprove ; for there is a spirit of correc- 
tion, which chases away the good with the evil, and 
which, in its zeal for completing the beauty of a 
building, destroys the cement on which its existence 
depends. But 1 cannot avoid, in this place, express- 
ing my concern, that means are not more industri- 
ously used, to lower the rate of living at college, by 
a close inquiry into frauds and excessive charges, by 
the prevention of long credit, and a clearer exposi- 
tion of college accounts. I had not been above three 
weeks in my new situation, before I began to be 
weary of the society into which I had entered, and to 
draw upon myself no small portion of hatred and 
persecution. I was nicknamed Major Strutt; my 
windows were frequently broken, and my doors were 
scribbled over with low and contemptible scurrility. 
The high and dignified notions which my father had 
taken such pains to rear in my mind, were in a great 
measure the cause of this odium; yet it is but fair to 
confess that whereas these were mixed and qualified 
in my father's mind with a thousand soft and humane 
ingredients, in mine they soon hardened into a firm 
and indissoluble frame, and bred within me a degree 
of misanthropy and choler which neither reason nor 
religion has yet been able to subdue." 

" I cannot help thinking, however/ 1 cried Mr, 
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Barville with some earnestness and precipitation, 
" that jura do not yourself understand all the ingre- 
dients of this boiling spirit I will take upon my- 
self to affirm that inhumanity is not one of them ; 
and I am persuaded that yoar severity was princi- 
pally directed against yourself. You carry your 
own eulogy in your countenance, and that is a testi- 
mony which I never dispute." Eugenio bowed and 
shook his head, while a tear trickled down his face, 
as he thus proceeded — 

" A thousand boyish and pitiful insults continued 
to be levelled at my peace, but they were yet too 
weak and diminutive to provoke any thing more than 
contempt ; I treated the whole pack with sovereign 
indifference; and I really believe that hitherto the 
mortification was greater on their side than my own. 
My loftiness of temper, and the scorn expressed in 
my countenance, challenged their utmost malignancy. 
Hints were at length thrown out in disparagement of 
my birth, and derogatory to the virtue of my mother 
as well as to the courage and honour of my father. 
This atrocious attack applied a torch to my feelings, 
and kindled them into a blaze of indignation. What 
methods I took to vindicate the honour of my family 
are perhaps as well omitted : they were such as com- 
pelled my calumniators to contradict in writing the 
infamous reports they had spread, and even further, 
to write severally to their parents in the spirit of ab- 
juration and remorse; which letters I put myself 
into the post, and in a few days received answers, 
filled with expressions of shame and sorrow for the 
ignominous conduct of their sons. These letters, to- 
gether with their recantations, 1 took care to make 
sufficiently public : my enemies were abashed, and 
an interval of peace succeeded. This suspension of 
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hostilities was, however, only a breathing-time for 
my persecutors, and the same infamous tales conti- 
nued to be propagated. 

" My disgust now rose to such a pitch, that I 
lived a whole year in entire solitude, nourishing the 
pride of my spirit, and my contempt for those around 
me/' — At this moment, a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood called in ; and Eugenio and myself, in the 
interim, took a walk into the garden. 1 seized this 
opportunity of entreating him to continue one day 
longer among us, and was secretly delighted at his 
ready acquiescence, and with his manner of express- 
ing his compliance. " Mr. Olive-branch/' said he, 
pressing my hand, " I don't know what it is which 
gives you this power over me, but 1 feel that 1 can 
refuse you nothing. The complacency I read in 
your looks, helps to tranquillize my own thoughts — 
and it seems as if my spirits could find in your friends- 
ship a harbour from those storms within and without 
me, to which I am ever exposed." A tear, which 
stood in my eyes at this moment, assured him of 
those sympathetic feelings which were really too 
strong to suffer me to answer him directly, and, 
taking courage from this omen, he addressed me a* 
follows. 
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Ul pudke verba fecit t cogitate et commode ! 

Ut modeste orationem pT<rbuit I Certo hie metis est. 

PLAUT. Poeoul. 

With how much modesty, good sense and propriety, did he 
speak ! This is the man after my own heart. 

We broke off last Saturday, when Eugenio was be- 
ginning to speak as follows. " 1 am aware, Mr. 
Olive-branch, that I have been much my own ene- 
my in relating the particulars of a life so sullied 
with errors both of sentiment and practice — of the 
heart and of the head. If, however, without display- 
ing a fresh instance of that pride which it is my re- 
solution to overcome, I may look to an event so much 
above my deserts, as the acquisition of your friend- 
ship, I shall hope yet to redeem myself in your opi- 
nion, by summoning all the resources of reason and 
philosophy to this work of reformation. I am con- 
vinced that in nothing the justice of Providence is 
more conspicuous than in the balance of strength, 
the action and reaction with which our minds are 
endued. There is sufficient vigour for the controul 
of our passions wherever there is the will to exert it; 
but the armour of the mind, like that of the body, 
must be polished by use, and preserved from the 
rust of neglect, or, like that, it becomes a testimony 
to our reproach, and a monument of our cowardice 
and degeneracy. I have it written in my heart thai 
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the time is coming, when I shall resume the empire 
of my feelings, and drive out this capricious and 
cruel usurper, this petty tyrant to which I have been 
so long enslaved. Assist me, my good . sir, in these 
resolutions : your friendship and counsel will ensure 
themtsuccess, if Providence permit me to return to so 
great a blessing from the doubtful errand in which I 
am embarking." 

Here he left off speaking, and I could perceive 
that his bosom was discharged of a considerable bur- 
then. " My dear sir," I replied, " you have made 
this day the most interesting, and perhaps the hap- 
piest of my life. You have given me great prefer- 
ment in my own eyes, by calling me your friend ; 
and trust me, it shall be my future study to deserve 
s*> honourable a title. As for the work of reforma- 
tion, I look upon it as already done : to walk in the 
train of your triumph without a share in the victory, 
is all that is left to me : but this will content my am- 
bition; and I shall sympathise in your glory, as much 
as if it reflected honour on my own exertions. But 
do not refuse me the satisfaction of knowing the na- 
ture of that doubtful errand on which you are bent. 
I may be in time to contribute to the safety of your 
person, though I am too late to assist in the consum- 
mation of your virtue." 

" If you can hear with me/' replied Eugenio, " to 
the end of my little history, you will know what is 
the object of the errand to which I have alluded."— 
At this moment Mr. Barville and Amelia joined com- 
pany with us. As we were all impatient for the se- 
quel of Eugenio's story, Amelia conducted us to a 
bower at the end of the walk, where my friend thus 
proceeded: — "All this while however I was careful to 
plant no thorns in the bosoms of my parents; 1 read 
aver and over each letter that I sent to them or my 
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poor little Sophy (for that was my sister's name), that 
no inadvertent expression might escape me, to betray 
the situation of my mind : and during the few weeks 
I spent with them, I feigned all the complacency 
I could possibly assume, though I could perceive, by 
the anxiety expressed in my mother's countenance, 
that my dissimulation was not as successful as I had 
hoped. 

" In spite of my abstinence from all the diversions 
of my age, my expenses were considerably greater 
than my income. To confess the truth, in money 
concerns I was already as much a soldier as my fa- 
ther, who would long ere this have swallowed up his 
little revenue, had not my mother's excellent ma- 
nagement suspended the blow, to fall in the end with 
redoubled violence." — Here Mr. Barville interposed 
— *' And can you not," said he, " call to mind any 
secret donations to the indigent and distressed, which 
might help a little to impoverish you ? Did no truant 
guinea steal away in some holiday of the spirits, 
when an object of misery has thrown itself in the 
way of your compassion, and betrayed this misan- 
thropy, which you profess to have felt, into a mo- 
mentary slumber ?" — "Indeed, sir/' replied Eugenio, 
" there need no such collateral drains, to account 
for my poverty : the direct expenses of an University 
life, are a sufficient reason for a man's becoming poor, 
whose pocket is but moderately supplied. I will not 
deny that sometimes the imbecility of my mind may 
have drawn me into such imprudences: for what 
better title do those feelings deserve, which induced 
me to dissipate mone v that was not my own ? In 
the order of moral duties, justice precedes gene- 
rosity." 

" I know," interrupted Mr. Barville, " that you 
will pardon a curiosity which results 4Vom the deep 
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solicitude I feel in all that concerns you. An abso- 
lute seclusion from society for a whole year, appears 
to me a situation so dreadful, that I can hardly con- 
ceive a mind endued with strength to support it; but 
as your quarrel seems only to have been with our 
sex, you may perhaps have derived consolations from 
the other, which were capable of very much soften- 
ing this sentence of solitude." 

" In my situation at that time/' answered Eugenio, 
" it was not easy to form . any of those tender con- 
nections to which you allude; but however/' conti- 
nued the young gentleman, looking on the ground, 
and reddening as he proceeded, " to keep from you 
no part of the truth, Nature, when she planted so 
many strong and ardent propensities in my mind, did 
not forget the passion of love. Not all the haughti- 
ness of my temper has been able to resist its growth ; 
in spite of every opposition it has flourished with in- 
credible luxuriancy. I cannot, however, accuse my- 
self of any hard-heartedness, treachery, or design, in 
i^y intercourse with the sex: nothing but simple 
crimes of this nature load my conscience — tear has 
been shed for tear, wherever they have flowed on my 



account/' 



Here the deepest vermillion overspread the cheek 
of Amelia ; and in spite of her utmost pains to sup- 
press it, a tear trickled down, that in the sequel of 
their mournful intimacy was to be paid by a thou* 
staid from Eugenio. I took notice, that, as he finish- 
ed this sentence, his looks involuntarily strayed to- 
vvarus Amelia's ; and in the chaste and melting con- 
cern which he read in them, he saw himself rebuked, 
chastised, pitied, and forgiven. 

" Well, sir," continued Eugenio, "as soon as I felt 
that my fortunes were sinking fast, I revolved in my 
mind various schemes of redemption; and no resource 
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took my fancy so much as that of writing for the 
press. With this I immediately retouched some sa- 
tirical pieces, into which I had poured all my indig- 
nation, and sold them for trifling sums to a bookseller 
of no eminence, who appeared to esteem them so 
. little that I never afterwards made any inquiries after 
them, or even looked for their characters in those 
monthly bills of literary mortality, the Reviews. 
They answered, however, the purpose of present re- 
lief; and kept me from that saddest of all degrada- 
tions, the necessity of running into debt. By engag- 
ing in various booksellers' jobs, I gained a tolerable 
supply; and as I was subject to no interruptions, I 
made such dispatch, that I was able, out of my sav- 
ings, to send two or three little presents home, arid, 
among others, some books on medicine, to my mo- 
ther, who, finding it impossible to be bountiful in 
proportion to her feelings, was daily filling up the 
measure of her humanity by administering such corn> 
fort as was within her reach to the sick and the sor- 
rowful. This experience of what I was able to per- 
form towards my own support, fired ine with in am- 
bition to launch forth into the literary world in qua- 
lity of Author, which situation I figured to myself ad 
most correspondent to my feelings of independence. 
" Impressed myself with an awful respect fbf ge- 
nius> I conceived that its claims must be heard where- 
ever they were advanced ; and that, as soon as my 
title was acknowledged, it would insure me place 
and precedency amidst the press of interest an'd the 

?ride of fortune. Full of these illusory expectations, 
wrote a very florid epistle to my father, in which I 
scrupled not to acquaint him with the irksomeness of 
my situation, as well as with the unprofitable ex- 
penses to which I was subject, and painted the ad- 
vantages of my plan of authorship in the best colours* 
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I was able. I proposed to take a lodging in town* 
and immediately to enlist in the service of the book- 
sellers, some of whom bad suggested such tasks to 
me as they thought were suitable to my particular 
talents. My father, whose enthusiasm was not en- 
tirely vanquished, and who felt his old fires rekindle 
at the notion of enterprise and adventure, enter- 
ed readily enough in.to the proposal. My mother 
resisted for a time, from a general habit of caution 
and timidity ; but being furnished with no particular 
objections from experience, soon left the field to my 
father, who now growing heated with the project, as 
was his custom, urged me to hasten my departure 
from college, and to enter upon my brilliant career 
as soon as my arrangements could be made. My 
precipitancy corresponded with my father's impati- 
ence. In two days after the receipt of this letter, I 
cleared all my accounts in the University, and set off 
for London with a few guineas in my pocket, and a 
lighter heart than I had ever yet felt in the course of 
my life, except when I sallied out against a flying 
enemy from my little fortifications behind my father's 
house. 

" As soon as J arrived in town, I repaired to the 
bouse of a bookseller, with whom I had corresponded, 
and who had promised me accommodation and employ- 
ment. My friend was as good as his word, and I en- 
tered immediately on this brilliant career, as my fa- 
ther had termed it, in a little room four stories hjgh, 
which was my parlour, my study, and my chamber. 
From this elevated apartment, I looked out of my 
window, and proudly surveyed the little world below 
jne, as a victorious general casts his eye over the 
country before him, which he soon expects to lay 
qnder contribution. Such were the extravagant hope* 

«2 , 
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I had s u f fe red my fancy to indulge, which a few 
months were sufficient to disenchant. 

" My employer, if rigid in his exactions, was punc- 
tual in his payments; and such was my zeal and as- 
siduity in this undertaking, that in a quarter of a year 
I found money to follow up those presents to my pa- 
rents, which had once already so sweetened the re* 
wards of diligence. I began to wonder, however, 
that I entered coffee-houses, and travelled the streets, 
without hearing my name mentioned, or my writings 
applauded. I never had supposed that genius stood 
in need of patronage, or talents of introduction ; and 
as I then persuaded myself that I was not without 
these pretensions, my choler rose at the frigid indif- 
ference with which I was regarded, and my mind 
began again to fluctuate between pride and despon- 
dency. 

" One day, as I was passing through the shop, I 
observed a young man turning over some books with 
an air of contemptuous importance. As he looked 
round, I recognised a face which I had seen at col- 
lege. It happened that this gentleman was one of 
those who had manifested a good disposition towards 
me, and had made frequent offers of service to me, 
which it suited not my pride to accept. I was no 
sooner perceived by him, than he made up to me 
with great cordiality, and endeavoured to engage me 
in conversation. Though I felt but little promptitude 
to push my acquaintance beyond its narrow limit; in 
my present quarrel with the world ; yet there was 
something of originality and history in the counte- 
nance of this person, that interested my curiosity in 
spite of myself. He drew from me, somehow or 
other, the particulars of my situation, and the nature 
of my present engagements, of all which circum- 
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stances I observed that he made notes in a little book 
of memorandums. 

" < My dear sir/ said he, putting his book into his 
pocket, ' it gives me concern to think that you have 
so egregiously lost your Way in the pursuit of fame. 
The direct road which used to lead to its temple has 
long been barred, and there is no access left, but 
through by-ways and secret passages. As you have 
always had my esteem and good wishes, it is a sensi- 
ble pleasure to me to be able to put you right, and 
to lay before you a chart of these cross-roads, with 
all the odd turnings, that will help to shorten the 
length and fatigues of your journey/ Here he pro- 
posed to me to step into a coftee -house, that he might 
be at liberty to detail those instructions which were to 
raise so rapidly my fortune in the world. A» soon 
as we were seated, he thus continued : — 

" ' I also was intended, sir, for holy orders ; but I 
was of a humour uncongenial with all professions ; 
and my mind was too excursive, or my nature too 
volatile, to endure the confinement and buckram of 
any formal course of habit, or punctilious line of 
duty. I resolved to remain at large, and to take up 
at once the character of a gentleman, without sacri- 
ficing the most precious half of life to obtain it. In 
the life of an author I saw all that distinction of 
which I was enamoured, and a range of exertion very 
suitable to the vivacity of my temper and genius. 

" ' I must confess too, that having but a small fund 
of my own to draw from, I saw vast room in this great 
town for the exercise of innocent chicane, in profiting 
by other men's superfluities of talent, and disguising 
my own deficiency ; in which kind of resource I may 
say I have proved myself consummate. Thus pre- 
pared, I set out upon my career about twelve months 
ago ; and, notwithstanding the great competition 

s 3 
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which late years have produced among our fraternity, 
I soon acquired more than my just share of distinc- 
tion, and am already considerable enough to be abused 
by half the town. By computing the ratio of this 
abuse for the last three months, I find that my credit 
is making very rapid advances ; and, as I am pretty 
prodigal of abuse in my turn, I have reason to expect 
that my head, ere a month passes over it, will either 
appear in the pillory, or as a frontispiece to the next 
magazine/ 

" As this was all new ground to me, I expressed no 
small surprise at what I had heard : upon which he ob- 
served, ' that as I had not yet passed my noviciate, it 
was no wonder that these mysteries and sublimities 
of the art were above my comprehension ; but a little 
experience would convince me that in these crooked 
times the ways of the learned are not the least 
oblique. Is fame your object ? — Be assured, the com- 
mon-place methods of labouring to deserve it, are the 
last now-a-days to succeed in obtaining it. If yon 
persist in this obsolete course, you may extort a De- 
dication from a Dutch commentator, or be called, an 
ingenious gentleman in the preface to a new rhyming 
dictionary; but your purse will remain empty, and 
your face unknown. 

u f And now, sir, what are your sentiments ? Are 
you willing to follow the track which I have marked 
out for you, and which I believe you will find as pro- 
fitable and easy as any ? ' I shook my head, and 
replied, that I was afraid I had not much talent for 
abuse ; and moreover, that as this particular branch 
of literature required a disposition invulnerable to 
abuse from others, I knew myself to be very ill qua* 
lifted for a member of his academy. € Well, sir/ 
continued he, ' I will lay some other schemes of 
advancement before you; and, that example may 
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not be wanting to my instructions, I will expose to 
you, in great confidence, the various methods of lite- 
rary chicane practised with the most brilliant success 
by a club of gentlemen, of which I have the honour 
to be a member. Two or three instances will be suf- 
ficient for the present : but I shall be proud to intro- 
duce you to the whole society, that you may become 
the disciple of him of whose fancy you shall most 
approve. They are none of them those ordinary 
drudges, that drag their steps along through the com- 
mon rounds of the Forum and Academy ; but speed 
onwards, as the crow flies, unanxious about what 
they leave behind, and fearless about what they en- 
counter. These gentlemen disturb no families by 
their early rising, or their midnight lucubrations; 
but by a little management, and much acquaintance 
with human nature, and the motives of human ap- 
plause, they have risen to greater eminence than your 
great readers, without the same expense of spirits 
and constitution. There is a kind of economy of 
learning, with which none but these adepts are ac- 
quainted ; and to make a little go far, by a mode of 
setting it oil) is one of those perfections on which we 
value ourselves the most in this our select society. The 
imposing manner in which we announce our publica- 
tions, the pompous stage on which they are reared, 
by the mechanical helps of printing, paper, and en- 
graving ; our flourished title-pages, comely portraits, 
and the procession of initials that march before our 
names ; all help to distinguish our productions 
from vulgar performances, and to enable one of our 
eighteen penny pamphlets to wrestle with imperial 
quartos, and eclipse the labours of half a life/ " 
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Aon est Romano cutqvam locus hie, ubi regnal 
Protogenes aiiquis, vel Diphihts aut Erbnanihus. 

JUVSVAL. 

Where artifice, pretence, and mockery reign, 
Sound starling merit seeks for room in vain. 

" I peab, sir/' continued Eugenio, turning towards 
Mr. Barville, " that this discourse on authorship 
will interest you but little : it presses, indeed, rather 
forcibly upon my mind, as having wrought a change 
in my condition, and disabused me of a very material 
error : we are too liable to suppose our own feelings 
in the breasts of other men, without regard to diffe- 
rence of circumstances/' u Your remark \s gene- 
rally good," returned Mr. Barville, " but it does not 
apply. Little as I know of learning, I know yet less 
of learned men. How chicanery can find a place in 
the province of literature, I am at a loss to imagine. 
The skill of the moderns in mechanical improve- 
ments has not yet risen to the invention of false un- 
derstandings, unless false legs may be so called} 
and I have never yet heard of the brain's being out 
of joint, but in a metaphor. I am therefore curious 
to be informed what means men have devised to im- 
pose upon one another in a point in which no arti- 
ficial aid will avail us, and where the appeal is so 
easy and direct to clear and unequivocal testimonies." 
" My dear sir," replied Eugenio, " this appeal is 
only open to the clear-sighted and impartial: it 
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argues no mean capacity to estimate the abilities of 
other men. The mass of mankind, though right in 
their abstract judgement of things, are perpetually 
wrong in their application of this judgement to per- 
sons. Here its purity is destroyed by associations, 
which mix in its decisions, and debase its value. 
The common opinion waits upon the efforts of a few 
superior wits, who march before to cut down the bar- 
riers, that the muddy stream may escape, and clarify 
itself in its course. I agree, then, that in regard 
even to persons, give the public mind but time 
enough, and its opinions will be gradually depu- 
rated ; but unfortunately this process of fining is so 
slowly performed, that it is odds but in the mean 
time success has crowned the imposture. But to 
proceed with the group of characters to which my 
friend was beginning to introduce me. 

** * There is Dr. , of the scholar's depart- 
ment,' continued my communicative friend, ' a ve- 
nerable linguist, commentator, and scholiast : if your 
bent be towards languages, 1 do not know what bet- 
ter model I can lay before you. The doctor was 
whipped through a public school to very little pur- 
pose : it was not till he had been a twelvemonth at 
college that those fine obliquities of his genius began 
to expand, and, taking a thousand slant and cross di- 
rections, to graze the confines of many of those re- 
mote provinces of scholarship, where few of our 
hardiest academicians have dared to venture. Im- 
pelled by a generous love of distinction, and rightly 
judging that, in the ordinary paths of literature, to 
acquire fame he must penetrate further and persevere 
longer than suited the reach of his understanding or 
his powers of application, he struck out at once into 
those roads where few were disposed to follow him ; 
and, leaving common minds to grapple with common 
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difficulties, set out upon those great and gigantic 
pursuits, only to embark in which is greater glory 
than to carry a common undertaking to its accom- 
plishment/ These last words suited very much the 
complexion of my mind ; and I had begun to feel a 
predilection for this gallant course of study, when 
my friend proceeded thus to undeceive me, by finish- 
ing his portrait 

" ' It is with learning/ continued he, 'as it is with 
travelling. We are tired of accounts of Italy and 
Greece, and look with much greater admiration oa 
him who tells us he has killed a lion or a lynx in 
Africa, or feasted with Kamtsqhadales on the fat of 
dogs, than on one who brings back from classic 
regions fresh accessions to the literature of his coun- 
try, and a taste inspired by the chastest models of 
Athens and of Rome. The same gaping principle of 
ignorant wonder leads us to contemplate with awe 
the merest smattering in Hebrew, Arabic, or the 
Gothic languages of Northern Europe; while the 
Greek and Latin will scarcely push our fame beyond 
the walls of the university, or raise our fortunes 
above a Welch curacy. The learned gentleman in 
question knew very well how to avail himself of this 
propensity of the species towards the uncommon 
rather than the useful ; and at the same time that he 
suffered no pursuits but what were extraordinary to 
engage him, he took care to lose no time by proceed- 
ing a step further in any one of these pursuits than 
was necessary to impose upon mankind. Thus he is 
generally understood to be consummate in the Coptic 
and Chaldee, and is supposed at this moment to be 
very busy with the Turkish and Tartarian ; though 
it is well known to us who are in the secret, he 
would be puzzled to ask his way in any place out of 
his majesty's three kingdoms, He has always, 
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however, a kind of Lingua Franca ready at command, 
with which he assists certain authors of our fraternity, 
who undertake to elucidate ancient customs and man- 
ners by the help of the analogies of language ; like- 
wise those who endeavour to account for the first 
peopling of countries by verbal coincidences ; and 
all those travellers who describe more than they 
have seen. As all this, however, was playing a very 
deep game, and as one or two ventures had been 
a little unlucky for him, he determined to make 
haste to profit by his reputation; and about two 
months ago espoused the daughter of a capital grocer, 
whose heart he had gained by interpreting the 
Chinese characters on a chest of Souchong. I am 
informed, however, that the grocer's daugnter is a 
match for him with only one language, and will 
fairly out-talk him at the end of a long day.' The 
disgust which this picture excited in my mind was 
sufficiently explained in my looks; and my in- 
structor waited for no other answer, but thus pro- 
ceeded — 

" * Another of my intimate acquaintance supports 
a very high degree of credit at a much cheaper rate, 
and is thought to have made the best bargain with 
fame of any of our fraternity. His great talent lies 
in the art of preserving a most politic and pregnant 
silence. In exchange, however, he is profuse in 
nods, bows, smiles, contortions of feature, and shakes 
of the bead. He is supposed to be very profound in 
the mathematics ; and as this is not a verbose spe- 
cies of knowledge, and cannot easily be displayed in 
conversation, the world is content without any other 
proofs than the testimonies afforded by those who 
are interested in propagating the belief of his 
abilities. 

" ' As the nods and gesticulations of this man 
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have a sort of oracular equivocality, every one sup- 
poses the decision in his own favour. He is there- 
fore an acceptable guest at a great many good tables; 
and as his particular employment is thought to im- 
part great force to the judgement, every one is proud 
of his acquiescence, and regards it as an omen of 
victory in whatever dispute he happens to be en- 
gaged. Thus he not only dines every day for 
nothing, but with less interruption than any of the 
company. Suspect me not, sir, of insinuating that 
your abilities are so low in themselves as to need 
either pretence or disguise ; but, believe me, what- 
ever they are, the fame of them may be prodigiously 
enhanced by this negative chicane, if conducted 
with address/ 

" I replied, that silence was not ill accommodated 
to my talents or turn of mind ; but that I was so un- 
practised in imposition, that I despaired of succeed- 
ing, even where my only task was to hold my 
tongue. This was not enough to discourage my 
friend from proceeding with his list, after having 
assured me that these were the prejudices of a green 
author, whom the logic of hunger had not taught to 
conclude, that the world must, after all, be treated 
in its own way. 

" ' Voltaire says of Gassendi, 11 avoit moins dc re- 
putation que Descartes, parce qu'il etoit pita raisenna- 
blt ; and the truth of this remark was well under- 
stood by a young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, being determined to raise a reputation on a 
very slender foundation, saw no way so good, of con- 
ciliating the praise of mankind, as by contradicting 
them as roundly as possible. On whatever subject 
Pieman's thoughts are exercised* he is sure to 
mething that nobody has dreamed of be- 
where he cannot persuade by the inge- 
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nuity of his argument, he never fails to surprise by 
the hardiness of his assertions. He affects in every 
thing a goto de travers ; and the zeal of opposition 
has carried him to an incredible pitch of absurdity 
in the points of dress and deportment. To avoid 
the imputation of thinking like other men/ he stops 
at no profanation in principle, or solecism in taste. 
He. commends Dr. P y for his religious argu- 
ments, as much as he condemns his philosophical 
researches ; and is much offended at the preference 
bestowed on the theories of Newton above those 
of Descartes and Jtaffon. He pretends to great 
depth in the occult sciences, and praises them 
chiefly for the certainty they afford, and their supe- 
rior precision to the deductions of mathematics. 
He accordingly affects to be greatly enamoured of 
the sciences of physiognomy, demonology, and 
astrology, where it is not easy to dispute the ground 
with him, and where ignorance finds a refuge from 
the weapons of logic, and escapes like the cuttle-fish 
by muddying the stream through which it glides. 
By these means, this gentleman has succeeded in 
raising a curiosity about his productions, which pre- 
pares them an universal reception, and has turned 
them very much to his profit He is now engaged 
in writing an apology for polytheism, with a hymn 
to Jupiter Olympus, who, it is supposed, will reward 
him by descending again in a shower of gold. 
. " ' Another knight of this our venerable order has 
adopted a plan of proceeding remarkable for the in- 
genuity of its conception, no less than the ease and 
certainty of its execution. He observed, that the 
general did not fight like the soldier, and yet en- 
grossed all the honour of the day ; and that the 
master-mason, and the owner of the mill, and not 
those who actually performed the labour, were the 

▼OL. ZMI» t # 
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principal gainer* in their several crafts. It was his 
ambition to introduce a like disposition of things 
into the provinces of literature, and to bring it under 
those laws of exchange and profit, to which all 
things should bend in a commercial country. To 
get his work done cheaply, it was his first care to 
search out obscure wits, whom the urgency of their 
affairs rendered happy to find any market for their 
labours ; youthful geniuses, who knew not as yet the 
value of their productions, or those timid spirits, who, 
not daring to execute their own conceptions, re- 
quire a task-master to prompt their efforts and ac- 
credit their productions. The success which has at- 
tended this gentleman's career has been equal to the 
dexterity of his conduct ; while the real founder of 
his prosperity has often, like the lamp to which 
Anaxagoras compared himself, been on the eve of 
perishing for want of oil. 

u f As he is not unaware of the disproportion that 
would manifest itself between his discourse and his 
publications, he maintains an inflexible taciturnity 
on every question which might hazard the credit of 
his understanding; and, by a master-piece of ad- 
dress, has imposed this political conduct upon the 
world for the natural result of a simple arid unambi- 
tious mind. A negligence of dress and deportment, 
and a general nonchalance of behaviour, contribute 
not a little to favour the imposture; for when we 
Once are become enthusiasts in behalf of a man's 
virtues or abilities, his character rather casts lustre 
upon his foibles, than his foibles reproach upon his 
character ; and we accept the excuse which Milton 
has suggested in the following passage — Mens quasi 
grand ior facta in tantis corporis angustiis difficulter 
agitans se, minus habilis est ad exquisitiores soltita* 
tionum gestieulationes.' 
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" You are surprised, perhaps/ 1 said Eugenio, 
" that I remember so well the greatest part of this 
lecture ; but the truth is, that it interested me in a 
more than common degree, and occupied my thoughts 
night and day for some time after ; not to mention 
some memorandums which 1 made on my return to 
my chamber. I could not help remarking, however, 
at the time," continued Eugenio, " that it was a little 
extraordinary for a gentleman who had given proofs* 
in the course of the conversation, of respectable abi- 
lities, tjO mix in so low a conspiracy, and demean 
himself by the adoption of such illiberal arts. ' It 
is true,' he replied, ' I am not so destitute of real 
claims as some of those to whose characters I have 
introduced you ; but as I was full as destitute of 
money, I considered that the returns would be too 
flow for my necessities if I employed my talents in 
the service of mankind. Men do not read, out of 
gratitude towards the author, but from interest in his 
work : they speak well of a man, if they speak of 
bim at all, who writes for their improvement ; but 
they do not read his book the more on that account. 
We must consult, therefore, the methods by which 
this interest is to be excited ; and as men are more 
alive to abuse than they are to kindness, an author 
will do well (o practise upon them in this rough 
manner, if he hope tp draw atjvantage out of them. I 
will frankly own to you, I bring rather too much 
feeling and nicety into the business for the particular 
department of authorship which I have chosen, and 
do not entirely possess those rigid nerves, those 
cornea fibra, which are so necessary to form the 
great man. The gentleman under whom I have 
studied in this school of scurrility, is happy in a most 
classical obduracy pf mind. He includes in his 
t>lack list the innocent, the generous, the dignified* 

T2 
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and the brave ; and, to pay his lodgings for a month, 
will hang them all up together in a string of doggrel 
rhymes. 

,« * Our time/ continued he, ' will not permit me 
to go more at length into my present subject : indeed 
you give me but small encouragement to proceed, as 
I see in you little or no disposition to become one 
among our worthies. Believe me, however, on the 
credit of no mean experience, that neither learning 
nor talents will avail where address and management 
are wanting. Whatever is the subject or much 
competition, will necessarily accumulate round itself 
much deception and imposture; it is the nature of all 
human things; and while every one is practising his 
arts about him, he imposes upon himself egregiously 
who dreams of gaining his dues from mankind with- 
out some degree of imposition on his own part. All 
the world are so exalted on stilts, that a giant be- 
comes a dwarf without them. A part of your youth, 
as well as my own, has been spent in the groves of 
the Academy ; but your habits of seclusion were 
such, as to let you but little into the history of the 
different characters around you. Had your observa- 
tion been greater, you would have seen that not even 
the Muses seat was secure from these sort of profa- 
nations, and that the hallowed river, even at its 
source, is not entirely pure from stains and corrup- 
tions. You have there, as every where, a great deal 
of affectation without learning, and but little learning 
without affectation. 

u ( I used to see with sorrow, for I once had a pa- 
triotic love of literature, men of real erudition, by 
striving to appear more knowing than they were, 
and to draw more than their share of attention, 
outrage the dignity of their talents, by contracting a 
distortion of manner, which, while it has scandalised 
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plain men, has pawed witk their juvenile admirer* 
for the genuine characteristic of genius, and the 
eccentric produce of uncommon ability. You have 
there the loose-stocking hero, who claims to be an 
extraordinary wit, by neglecting the ordinary duties 
and decencies of life, and who gains additional admi- 
ration by a beggarly indecorum of dress and deport- 
ment. There are some who find their account in the 
affectation of roughness and inurbanity of behaviour j 
some enhance their credit by stammering; some 
squint themselves into reputation ; and some manage 
to raise a literary on the ruins of their moral fame. 
Many impose by silence, many by volubility of 
tongue ; some by an habitual sneer, and others by an 
unremitting frown. So true is the remark of Roche-, 
foucault, 11 y a certains default qui bitn mis en asuvrc 
brillent plus que la vertu metric. 

" ' There are a body of authors, of whom I have 
not yet taken notice, because they are viewed by 
our fraternity with that kind of jealousy and indigna- 
tion with which the poorer sort regard the inventors 
of those machines which are calculated to abridge 
employment — I mean the literary manufacturers. 
Late years have brought their engines to great per- 
fection ; insomuch that a good workman, if furnished 
with the raw materials from a rhyming dictionary, 
may compose two or three hundred lines a day. 
Scit tender* versum — non secus ac si oculo rubricam di- 
rigat una. It is curious to enter the apartment of 
one of these mechanical poets, and view it strewed 
with heaps of half-lines from Pope, Dryden, &c. 
which are joined together in a moment, like conjura- 
tion, with casuras between them to keep the peace, 
that never fail to fall, like smiths' hammers, exactly 
in the same place/ 

" Here my kind instructor again consulted his 

t3 
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watch ; and finding it time to depart, took an oblig- 
ing leave of roe, with a promise of assistance and ad- 
vice upon all occasions. I turned myself homewards, 
with a bosom dismantled of all its towering hopes, 
and abandoned to disappointment and remorse, its 
usual assailants." * 
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Vtr^rmmm cogtio, Virgin-m video, Vtrghuumjam varus imagbnbiu t 
reeentibu tamen, mudio, oBoquor, teneo. FLIK. Epttt. 

1 contemplate Engenio, I see Engenio; in my Tain but vivid 
imagination, I hear, I hold, I converse with Engenio. 

•5 My mind/* continued Eugenio, " which before 
this conversation had already begun to despond, felt 
the full force of its disquietude return at these un- 
welcome instructions. I viewed the scene which my 
friend had presented to me, as a wide and desolated 
forest, in which all the straight and towering timber, 
the venerable pride of the place, had fallen, and none 
but a kind of literary .pollards remained, sending 
from their penurious tops a paltry growth of little 
branches, short in their duration, feeble in their tex- 
ture, and servile in their uses. The repugnance to 
my employment, which followed from this change 
in my sentiments, doubled its difficulty, and made it 
truly laborious ; and in the same proportion the ne- 
cessity of application and confinement was increased, 
till my health began to feel the effects of this perpe- 
tual conflict. 
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• " As the progress of my indisposition was very 
gradual, I attended but little to its first approaches, 
till at length it attacked me with such violence, that 
I was one morning unable to rise from my bed, after 
a night of painful application. My fever, which 
was of a nervous kind, entrenched so-much upon my 
understanding, that I became totally useless to my 
employer ; and, for the three weeks following, my 
life was considered as in imminent danger. My em- 
ployer, who saw his chance of compensation lessen- 
ing in proportion to the length and danger of my 
disorder, grew proportionably less solicitous about 
my treatment ; and I was turned over to an apothe- 
cary and an old woman, who, between them, were 
conducting me very fast to my dissolution. At the 
end of fourteen days my senses had almost abandon- 
ed me, and I become pretty much unconscious of 
what was passing around me. This dereliction of 
mind lasted but a short time ; and my surprise was 
not little, when I regained my faculties, to find a 
very officious attendance at my bedside, and every 
convenience and solace which my situation required. 
I was now visited by a physician, whose methods 
of treatment succeeded beyond expectation; and 
in a few days I felt myself much advanced in my 
recovery. 

" As soon as my thoughts began to return to the 
objects of this existence, after having been some time 
absorbed fa the contemplation of another, my pride, 
my gratitude, and my curiosity, were all interested 
in discovering the humane quarter whence these si- 
lent benefits had flowed. I could collect nothing, 
however, towards the explanation of this mystery 
from any body that attended me, though I could ob- 
serve that my kind host affected an air of conscious- 
ness, as if he wished the suspicion to fall upon him* 
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self. I was uow, however, too well read in mankind 
to be the dupe of such a finesse ; and as my blind 
sensibilities bad no where else to fasten, I felt myself 
Strongly disposed to see in my physician my only 
friend and benefactor. This persuasion operated so 
strongly upon my feelings, that I could not forbear 
seizing an opportunity of confessing my suspicions 
to him, and entreating him, if they were erroneous, 
to draw aside the veil that hid from me to whom 
those unappropriated feelings belpnged, which so 
agitated my bosom. 

" This gentleman; it so happened, had too ho- 
nourable a mind to give a tacit encouragement to a 
belief which conferred upon him the credit of an 
action unowned by the delicacy of its real. author. 
He assured me he had no claim to my acknowledge- 
ments, except as the agent of another, whose silent 
charities stole abroad like dews under the shade of 
night, and who had laid upon him such injunctions of 
secrecy, as he could not in honour disregard, how- 
ever painful it was to be dumb on such an occasion. 
I was constrained, therefore, to suffer the mystery 
to remain, after my thoughts were fatigued by a 
thousand vain efforts to find some clue for its detec- 
tion, lam truly ashamed to confess^ that at that 
time pride had as large a share in the disappoint- 
ment as gratitude ; and I felt myself shocked at the 
consideration that I had owed my preservation to 
any hands but my own. But how mean *ftd unman- 
ly is that pride which is at variance with the noblest 
feelings that the bosom can entertain ! that makes of 
the mind a desolate insulated solitude, where no har- 
bour is open to the commerce of benevolence, or me- 
dium afforded to the precious produce of huma- 
nity. 

« The anxieties and mortifications of life arc 
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thorns whereon science rarely builds her nest. The 
very name of a book raised painful ideas in my mind; 
and my intellect not having yet recovered its origi- 
nal tone, I forbore to push it beyond its strength, 
for fear of occasioning a relapse. In the mean time, 
the care that was taken of me, and the assiduity with 
which I was attended, kept me still in an anxious 
perplexity in respect to the source of these humani- 
ties. One day, as I was leaning out of my window 
for the sake of the air, a lady walked out of the shop 
below, and, having proceeded a few steps, was stop- 
ped by an elderly gentleman, who engaged her in 
conversation exactly under me, and whom I soon 
perceived to be the physician by whom I had been 
attended. Though the circumstances of this meet- 
ing were sufficient to rouse all my curiosity, yet a 
feeling of common delicacy was forcing me to re- 
treat, when I heard my name pronounced by a voice 
that seemed to sympathise with my sufferings, and 
which was surely the sweetest that ever came from 
the lips of woman. I could no longer resist ; and, 
listening attentively, I distinguished the following 
sentence, pronounced by the same lips from which 
my name had issued — 'Well, sir, as you tell me he is 
a young man of merit, I am doubly happy in having 
contributed to restore him to his friends and to so- 
ciety/ What followed was in so low a tone of 
voice, that I could hear nothing that was said. As 
she took leave, however, of the doctor, she acciden- 
tally cast a look at the window where I was. I 
thought her concern in my recovery made her re- 
gard me with an unusual attention ; and her beauty 
was such as to rivet mine, in spite of my shame and 
my pride. The eloquence of her large blue eyes, 
and a complacent sympathy in her expression that 
almost bordered upon a smile, the graces of Jier 
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shape, and the dignity of her deportment, all, adde4 
to the conviction with which I was now impressed 
that to this sweet person I had owed my recovery, 
made me forget that I ought to have felt confusion 
at the act in which I was detected. My debt of gra- 
titude seemed to have grown much larger since I had 
discovered to whom it was owing; and my eyes 
were fastened upon her as long as she remained in 
f«ight, while the tears streamed down my face, as if I 
was to lose her for ever. What were my feelings 
the remainder of that day it is needless to, represent 
to you : they were such as kept the image of this 
excellent woman constantly present to my mind, 
and set my thoughts a-roving over a thousand visio- 
nary prospects. As I could not rest till I had given 
some vent to my sensibilities, I succeeded, after 
many failures, in finishing the following letter, 
which the man who attended the shop, and who 
knew her abode, conveyed to her the next morn? 
ing— 

kt 'Madam, 

" ' It is in vain that, anxious to distribute 
your bounties unseen, you desire to imitate the great 
JDispenser of all things : such perfection of virtue is 
denied you in a place where such goodness is top 
rare to escape observation. I have seen you; and 
Jiad I seen Virtue herself embodied, she could not 
have taken a form more becoming her excellence. 
This is not gallantry; for how should I hope to 
please a person who sp studiously shrinks from ap- 
plause, by common-place eulogy ? But this, madam, 
is the tribute of a man that knows not how to flatter, 
and whose fortunes are too humble, were he sp dis- 
posed, to give his flattery effect. In one respect, 
however, to remain unseen may be your greases! 
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charity : for, be assured, that such benevolence, so 
set oft, can be contemplated by none with impunity. 
I regard myself, indeed, as safe, in an adoration 
which excludes passion, and an awe that checks pre- 
sumption ; safe in the habit of considering myself as 
too much the outcast of Fortune to cherish any views 
towards your delightful sex. Thus fortified by my 
insignificancy, I dare ask to be permitted to pour 
at your feet the effusions of the most grateful 
of hearts; to meet again those gentle looks; and 
kiss, were it not too high a favour, the hand that 
has raised me from the bed of sickness and sor- 
row.* 

"• Three or four days of anxious expectation suc- 
ceeded, without any notice being taken of my letter. 
During this interval, my mind was a prey to the 
most tormenting doubts: in a word, I felt like a 
proud man that fears he has been officious. At 
length, however, I received a note from my benefac- 
tress, desiring me to be in the Park at a certain hour 
on the following day — a day which 1 could wish to 
forget for ever, as the date of that melancholy with 
which my mind has ever since been overcast, and, 
what is infinitely more lamentable, of the remediless 
decay of the greatest mind that ever inhabited a fe- 
male form, and of the fairest form that ever doubled 
the charms of an accomplished mind. Alas, sir! 
how shall I describe to you my sensations— I may 
say sufferings — when I saw her coming towards me 
at the place appointed ! My knees tottered under 
me, as if they carried an unusual weight, and I was 
ready to tumble at every step ; till at length my 
feelings overcame my strength, and I fairly sunk 
ddwn upon a bench in a most unmanly trepidation. 
Stie' approached me as I sat, and seemed an angel 
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charged with some gracious message. At length I 
summoned my fortitude, and advanced, trembling, 
towards her. She stretched out her fair hand to me, 
with a frankness that enchanted me, and gave me at 
the same time that confidence of which I stood so 
much in need. It is impossible to detail the conver- 
sation which passed ; it was such as raised my ad- 
miration at her understanding, as much as it had 
already been raised by her sweetness and generosity 
of mind. She left me, with an injunction to call 
upon her the next morning — an appointment I was 
punctual in observing. I found her in her study, 
with a book before her, in which she seemed to be 
making memorandums of her bounties, while the 
angel was registering them in heaven. As I ap- 
proached her, she took off her large mellow eyes, yet 
glistening with the dews of charity, and fixed on me 
such an affectionate regard, that that moment repaid 
me for all the pains I had hitherto endured. 

n ( This, sir, said she, bidding me sit down by her 
side, « is the way in which I amuse myself during 
the absence of my husband. I, have more money 
than I can spend upon myself, by reason of the 
little satisfaction I receive in the pleasures which 
money can purchase. You perceive, therefore, that 
I can appropriate to myself but little credit for these 
bounties, as the sacrifice they demand from me is 
so small. My compassion too you may perhaps 
consider as of a contracted sort ; for I confess to 
you, that the calls of loud and clamorous misfortune 
do but little excite it — the shallowest streams murmur 
most in their course. I am in the habit of searching 
only for that peculiar wretchedness which courts 
concealment, and flows in a deep and silent channel 
through the vale of misery. The fruit of this em- 

"ment has been a constant serenity and cheerful- 
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ness of mind, under circumstances which, in the opi- 
nion of the world, must necessarily disturb my 
tranquillity. My husband lives from me the greatest 

Cart of the year, and, the world says, is false to me i 
ut I take no pains to inquire into his conduct, hav- 
ing enough to do to preserve my own from con- 
tamination.' 

" How it was, I cannot tell, but I felt it no morti- 
fication to be informed that she was married : I had 
never raised my hopes to an union with her; and 
singular thqugh it may seem, in the whole course of 
our friendship nothing of the vulgar passion ever 
mixed with my affection for this best of women* 
Unriddle me, sir, if you can, for you probably are 
more read in these- subjects than myself, how is it 
that, in our connections with the sex, we sometimes 
feel too much admiration for love, and too much ob- 
ligation for intimacy, at the same time that our zeal 
and devotion transcend even common love, prepare 
the mind for greater sacrifices, and carry it to a 
higher pitch of enthusiasm ? 

" Something like this, sir, was my attachment 
to this adorable person: but, alas! sir, in what 
terms sufficiently chaste and sanctified shall I confess 
to you, that such was not the temper of her own re- 
gards; our affections are always mellowed towards 
those whom we have greatly obliged ; and, the pity 
with which we view the children of misfortune, is 
very apt, ere we are conscious of the change, to 
soften into love. Indeed, sir, if you have escaped 
the misery of beholding it, believe me, it is the most 
painful of all human sights, to contemplate the decay 
of a great and ornamented mind — to behold it the in- 
nocent prey of a hopeless passion — to see it defoliated 
and withered, just as it had accomplished its growth. 
Such an affecting sight was I destined to behold in 
vol. xlii. . v 
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my dear benefactress, with the additional sorrow 
inspired by the reflection, that, in saving me, she lost 
herself, and that my very existence is implicated in 
the destruction of the fairest and best of women. 

" In such circumstances, sir, what are my hopes of 
happiness on this side of the grave ? My very life is 
a reproach to me ; and with my breath I draw in an 
accumulation of that debt which is poorly paid in 
sighs to her memory. By the decay of her mind, 
suppose not that I mean any vitiation of sentiment, 
or impoverishment of principle, much less any stain 
upon that virtue which passed immaculate with her 
to the grave, and was pure enough for an angel to 
own, after all that was mortal about her had perish- 
ed. But such were the effects* of her fatal passion, 
that I was doomed to see all her energies of soul — 
even her alacrity in the service of humanity, droop; 
her spirits languish ; and the sceptre drop from that 
mind, where reason and compassion had reigned to- 
gether. .Alas ! sir, de tell me, how I shall ever dis- 
charge such a debt as this, unless by dying a martyr, 
like her, which is surely an improbable event, to the 
merciless effects of a fruitless passion. 

" I shall spare both myself and you, by avoiding 
*a detail of this unhappy attachment, which, taking 
place in a mind too unsuspicious of its growth, and 
too innocent to regard itself with distrust, attained 
insensibly to such strength, that no force could with- 
stand it, or even moderate its violence. It lay a long 
time concealed in the deep sanctuary of her bosom, 
till an event happened, which drew aside the veil, 
and displayed the secret ruin that passion had 
wrought. We were one day on the road at a late 
iiour, when two highwaymen stopped the carriage ; 
one of whom putting his pistol brutally to the cheek 
*f my companion, I was unable <ft restrain my in- 
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dignation, and wresting it with violence from his 
hand, brought him to the ground with the batt end. 
At the same moment a bullet from the other grazed 
my temple, whom however I managed to treat as I 
had done his comrade, and in the end secured them 
both. 

" On my return to the carriage, I found the dear 
lady so ill, that it was necessary to stop at the next 
inn we came to for rest and refreshment. Her gentle 
spirits had been so agitated during the encounter, 
that she was some time in recovering her faculties. 
In her delirium, she insisted that I was shot through 
the heart, and held her handkerchief to my breast to 
stop the blood* which her disordered fancy represent* 
ed as flowing in torrents. As her reason at this mo- 
ment had deserted its post, her passion had nothing 
to oppose it. From time to time she flung her arms 
round my neck, and imprinted kisses on my cheek ; 
then recovering herself, put her handkerchief again 
to my supposed wound, and cast her eyes up to heaven, 
streaming with tears. It is my firm persuasion, how- 
ever, that not one thought which saints might blush 
to acknowledge, found its way into that spotless mind; 
and I may safely say, that these blandishments had 
no other effect upon me, than to distract my soul 
with the crudest presages. In the state in which she 
was, it was necessary to rest at the inn ; and, as her 
servant informed me, she did nothing but talk in her 
sleep of Eugenio all the night long, and call for 
fresh handkerchiefs to stop his bleeding wound. 
Alas! sir, I am almost tempted to wish that it had 
really been a bleeding wound, and that that night 
had been my last ; but I was unhappily preserved to 
feel a deeper wound than any bullet could have in- 
flicted. Happy had it been for me, had the chances 

u2 
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of battles in which I have since been engaged, rep- 
leaded me from my melancholy existence ! 
. " The next morning this best of women had reco- 
vered her usual serenity, and fortunately retained bat 
a feint recollection of the transactions of the preced- 
ing evening. From this moment I marked the gra- 
dual waste of her spirits and understanding : but the 
expression of humanity had given her unperishing 
graces ; and though in a few months nothing was 
left but the shadow of that beauty which was made 
to rob princes of their rest, yet enough of her native 
loveliness remained to manifest that it was a decay 
without degeneracy, and that her virtue, though in- 
active for a while, was waiting in dormant suspense 
the summons to a more suitable existence. Mean- 
while the breath of scandal,' which tainted her repu- 
tation, gave her not a minute's .sorrow ; and she re- 
pined for their own sakes, at the malignities of her 
sex. Confusion to that outrageous virtue, that can 
feast, like savages, on the very blood of the fallen ! 
As to myself, it has ever been my opinion, that want 
of charity is the greatest heresy, and that the infirmi- 
ties of the sex are above their severities/ 1 
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.— — — Non ego te met* 
Ckariis inornatwn sHebo, 
Totve tmt potior {aborts 
Imptme, laHi, carper* 
OUhkmee. 

Ah ! nerer shall thy modest fame 
In silence sink without a name: 
While I can write, while 1 can feel, 
The tomb shall not thy worth conceal; 
Nor shall the livid hand of death 
Steal, nnrevengM, thy gentle breath. 

« As soon/' continued Eugenio, " as my eyes were 
opened to the full extent of the danger into which we 
had incautiously plunged ourselves, I was determined 
to exert every power that was left me, to avert the 
malevolence of our stars. As I had just received 
from home a bad account of my mother's health, I 
embraced this occasion of making a visit to my pa* 
rents. I shall not speedily forget the sensations 
with which my bosom was filled, upon my father's 
observing the many new lines which marked a new 
history in my countenance. In truth, he saw enough 
in my manner and deportment to convince him, that 
the brilliant career, in the prospect of which his ima- 
gination had indulged, had not yet been entered 
upon. In the mean time, sorrows were coming fast 
upon me from another quarter. The following letter 
was the last I ever received from that hand which 
raises misery ho more from its bed of sickness, but 

u3 
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waits in the grave till it is called up to receive a 
recompence above, for its unrewarded charities on 
earth. 



tt t 



Let not my best of friends feel a moment's sad- 
ness on my account. All my suffering is over; 
there is now no struggle, no conflict in my bosom. 
My spirits are suddenly become wonderfully tran- 
quil — and 1 know not how : I do not even lament 
my situation — and I know not why : it is not cer- 
tainly because any new prospects within the barrier 
of the grave are opening themselves to my mind. 
One thing however, my dear youth, I feel it neces- 
sary to insist upon, for our mutual repose — and that 
is, that we meet no more in this mortal state. May 
your passage through life be as smooth as my depar- 
ture out of it I and let your sorrow for me be solaced 
in the reflection, that I am snatched from no enjoy- 
ments for which I could wish to remain ; and that as 
to thy society, which is a pleasure indeed, I am 
going to the only place where I can have that with 
innocence and ir reproach. Fare thee well ! ' 

" You must, no doubt, sir, feel it time to have your 
attention diverted from this dismal picture — but to 
what objects more cheerful can I direct it ? In my 
short acquaintance with life, I have met with no- 
thing that has raised in me much enjoyment. If I 
succeed in rendering myself, by the aid of a religious 
philosophy, independent of what used to raise pain in 
my bosom, 1 shall think that I have pretty well filled 
up the measure of my allotment here. Birth, nature, 
and education, as you perceive, all marked me out for 
a man of melancholy. Our minds are a kind of mo* 
sical instruments, in which there is something in the 
quality of their sounds that originally adapts them 
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to grave or merry airs, and which, if you strain them 
from their native bias, will often turn grief into bur- 
lesque, and falsify merriment with involuntary 
touches of sorrow. 

" I had been about a fortnight at home, when a 
young gentleman took a lodging at a quarter of a mile 
distance from our cottage, in order to pursue the di- 
version of shooting, an exercise in which he took 
great delight, and for which the country about us has 
been much celebrated. It happened, that in two or 
three days after his arrival, in his search after game; 
accident brought him within our little territory. 
Our family was assembled together in an arbour at 
the end of the orchard, where my sister was reading 
to us, when this young gentleman came close up to 
the place where we were sitting. As soon as he per- 
ceived us, he seemed a little surprised ; but, recover- 
ing himself, approached my father with an air ot 
polite concern, and expressed himself sorry for the 
interruption his frequent firing must have occasioned 
us. He then put the game which he had killed into 
his servant's hands, and begged to be permitted to 
send them to our house. 

" My father, with whom it was a point of honour 
never to be out-done in good-natured offices, insisted 
so much on his walking home with us, and partaking 
of some refreshment, that he could not help accept- 
ing his invitation. I thought, as he walked beside 
my mother, I never saw a manlier figure than that of 
the young stranger. His limbs were large, but not 
ponderous, and adjusted to the nicest proportions. A 
complacency and sweetness of countenance mingled 
itself with a boldness of expression, that bespoke 
him at once brave and compassionate. His forehead 
and all his features were large, without being coarse : 
his nose aquiline ; bis eyes hazel, and full of fire j 
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kis mouth wide, but set well in its place, and full of 
intelligence when he smiled. His manners were per- 
fectly open and assured ; his confidence seemed to 
spring from good intention, and his vivacity from 
good-nature; while his sense prevented this good 
intention from being mistaken, and his sensibility 
his good -nature from becoming tame and uninte- 
resting. 

" This accidental introduction naturally led to a 
further intimacy ; and in the course of a month, my 
father began to be extremely fond of the youth, 
whose name was Laurens. I wish indeed that my 
father had been the only one of the family on whom 
this young man's attractions had made any impres- 
sion: the truth is, they had bewitched the whole 
house. My mother was enthusiastic in his praise; 
but the effects of those attractions on the tender bo- 
som of my sister have been fatal to her health and 
her peace. In truth, my poor Sophy is a girl whom 
few can behold without interest: — to that interest 
her subsequent sorrows have added what they have 
taken from the splendor of her charms. There 
never was a bodily machine so nicely formed to ex- 
press the movements of a delicate mind, as that 
which Sophia possesses. Ad exquisite slendernesa 
of shape, a fairy lightness of carriage, a subtle ele- 
gance, that steals into every act and gesture, and yet 
' eludes detection ; a pervasive beauty, without name, 
description, or place, but in the heart of the beholder ; 
conspire to give her the air of the heroine of a ro- 
mance, or of one of those 

' Fairie damsels met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Peleas, or FeUenore.' 

".My father Y loftiness of sentiment, and the kind 
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of reading that usually took place amongst us, had 
not failed to give a certain colouring to my sister's- 
character. With a sensibility beyond example, she 
could not hear the perpetual eulogy of brave actions, 
and the constant expression of gallant feelings, with- 
out becoming a little of the enthusiast in her fancies, 
and falling into some aberrations of sentiment. How 
often, when both of us were children, has she sat 
whole hours to hear me, with extravagant delight, 
describe the different sieges in which my father has 
been concerned ; building • up my fortifications of 
mahogany, and converting whatever I could wield 
into bombs and mortars ! Yet, mixed up with this 
ardour of mind, there was a severe sense of shame, 
which restrained it within its due limits, and m the 
end, indeed, turned it inwardly upon itself, when the 
anxiety of her situation made it operate too strongly 
to be moderated or subdued. 

" A person so elegantly constituted, with an eye of 
anarchy, that refused the controul of her modesty; a 
soul on fire, that maintained an endless struggle with 
her prudence ; a body trembling to every movement 
of the mind ; could not fail of touching the heart of 
a young man whose countenance bespoke him no 
stranger to the softer passions, any more than they 
could save a young woman from the attractions of a 
youth decorated with the choicest gifts of nature, and 
glittering with all the polish of cultivation. There 
never surely was a truer model of a lover and a gen- 
tleman, than that which was displayed by this young 
stranger. His attentions were so delicate, his assi- 
duity so tender, and his whole deportment so manly, 
open, and engaging, that Sophy could not conceal 
her approbation, and a very little time was sufficient 
to ripen this sentiment into love; and love indeed il 
was, of the truest and tenderest kind that ever man ' 
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inspired, and of which princes might envy the 



" I speak, sir, in these terms of eulogy of my poor 
sister, because she is unfortunate ; for there is in mis- 
fortune something that challenges all the praise which 
is its due, and that praise which at other times it 
might be indelicate to bestow. Their intercourse. 
was now arrived at such a state of maturity, that it 
was thought time to declare themselves to my father 
and mother — a service which Mr. Laurens perform- 
ed with every appearance of honour and sincerity. 
Yet it was a circumstance not a little surprising, that 
when we requested to be informed on the subject of 
his family connections, he begged to be excused 
from complying with this demand, reasonable as it 
was, as he had powerful motives for concealing them 
at present, which he was sure our kind opinion of 
him would not suffer us to imagine to be such as he. 
was ashamed to avow. My sister was so satisfied of 
his honour, and our prejudices were so strong in his 
favour, that we could not suspect him of disingenuous 
reasons for keeping from us this essential part of his 
history. My mother, indeed, watched him from this 
time with greater caution ; but the more he was ob- 
served, the more amiable he appeared ; and nothing 
could equal the happiness he seemed to enjoy in So- 
phia's company, but the respect and delicacy of his 
carriage towards her. Things were in this state at 
our little cottage in the country, when the post 
brought me the following letter from London. 

" 'Sir, 

'"No man rivals me in the affections of my 
wife with impunity; and he who has so done, aad 
refuses to give me satisfaction with his sword, is a 
coward as well as a villain. How fax you have 
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gone with Mrs. I do not trouble myself with 

inquiring : it is enough for me that you have, some- 
how or other, robbed her of her peace and her health. 
That love is a poison, I never was so convinced as 
now; for no serpent's juice sould more effectually 
have destroyed the lady whom you have chosen for 
the object of your mischievous passion. If you have 
any of the feelings of a gentleman, you will not re- 
fuse to meet me at Coffee-house, on Monday, 

at twelve o'clock, to fix the time, place, and manner, 
in which we shall settle our difference.' 

" As every thing in this life has its consolation, 
so is despair itself not without it, in its privilege of 
exemption from fear. I felt at that moment so little 
interested by any thing that this existence could 
promise me,- that I would have gladly quitted it to 
follow my benefactress. But another consideration 
startled me : my despair was bounded to the objects 
of this world, and 1 had still ever before my eyes the 
most awful fears for eternity. My late sickness, and 
subsequent sorrows, had deepened every religious 
impression which education had made on my mind ; 
and my conscience was not now to be satisfied with 
the sophistry of the passions, and with arguments 
drawn from the unauthorised principles of a ficti- 
tious honour.* But the misfortune is, that where con- 
science is unsatisfied, she cannot always enforce her 
claims ; and so unripe at this period was my philo- 
sophy, that all she could obtain of me was a secret 
resolution not to spill the blood of my adversary* A 
long course of years, spent in the admiration of mi- 
litary achievements, and in the nourishment of those 
captivating prejudices which the language of honour 
inspires, could not at once submit to a new yoke, 
although that yoke be easy, and that burden light. 
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** I was at the coffee-house which had been named* 
at the hour appointed* The husband of my bene* 
factress waa there. He was a person of a gentle* 
manly figure, and mettlesome carriage, though there 
was something of the plebeian cast in the turn of hit 
features. His eye was full of fire ; but it did not 
burn clear, as from the furnace of a fine understand* 
ing ; and his manner was precipitate, without the 
vivacity which results from a quickness of feeling 
and comprehension. In short, he was not the man 
whom nature had intended for her whose bed he had 
filled, whose bed he had dishonoured, and for whom 
he was going to fight with her friend that had done 
him no wrong. I found him much too obtuse for 
any arguments to enter his brain, or interest his sen* 
sibility, which humanity or religion could supply, 
against the crime we were going to commit : he an- 
swered them from the common-places of honour 
and character, and persisted in his first resolutions. 
It was decided that we should meet on the morrow 
evening, in a field at the back of this gentleman's 
house, which was situated at one of the extremities 
of the town. The whole of the preceding night I 
spent in a most unphilosophical temper of mind: 
my spirits fluctuated amidst a thousand hopes and 
fears respecting that eternity I was probably going 
to experience. I cared not a great devJ for what the 
sword could do to my body, but I shuddered at the 
damage it might do to my soul ; and I trembled at. 
the criminality of affording to a fellow-creature an 
opportunity of committing murder. 

" it was by moon-light, in one of those evenings 
of autumn when the chilling damps of the air, and 
the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a melan- 
choly mind, and strengthen melancholy resolutions, 
that we met at the place appointed. I was alone, 
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but my adversary had his surgeon and his second* 
As I stood on the spot on which we were to engage,, 
I cast my eyes sorrowfully towards the house, and 
beheld the window of the little study in which I first 
visited the unhappy subject of our quarrel. At that 
instant the shutters opened, the gleaming light of a 
taper appeared in the room; and in a moment after, 
the form of a female glided rapidly across the open- 
ing. I had no time to give way to the horrors which 
rushed into my mind at this mournful sight ; my 
adversary's sword was drawn, and any more' delay 
would have looked like fear. I drew mine also; de- 
termined, however, to act only on the defensive, 
and, if possible, to disarm my enemy. This I was 
able to effect without much difficulty, as fencing had 
been one of the favourite exercises of my youth. 

" Near the spot where we fought, there was a 
grove of trees, among which the wind was making 
a mournful noise, while the leaves were whirling in 
eddies about us. My adversary's weapon lay on 
the ground, and I knew that, under our present cir- 
cumstances, my superior skill might not avail me if 
he recovered it. I felt, however, so overpowered by 
my situation, that I stood still while he stooped to 
take up his sword. At that moment I thought I 
heard a thick panting among the trees : — my mind 
misgave me, and my hand lost its vigour. In the 
mean time my adversary pressed on, and passed his 
weapon through my sword-arm. Immediately a 
violent shriek issued from the spot where the panting 
was heard ; and suddenly the form of her on whose 
account my blood was flowing stood before us. The 
dear unhappy lady staggered into my arms, and 
could only pronounce my unfortunate name. She 
was instantly conveyed home, and, as I afterwards 
learned, breathed her last in a few days after this 

vol. xut. x 
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wretched interview. The physician, by whom I bad 
been attended, had been sent for ; and the surgeon, 
observing my wound to bleed fast, conveyed me to 
my lodgings. Nothing can be more vain than to at- 
tempt a description of such feelings as were mine, 
long after this melancholy event. The wound in 
my arm was presently cured : but what can ever 
core the wounds of my heart, but the physician that 
cures all — the grave ? This, sir, is the great misfor- 
tune of ray life : what I have suffered since, I count 
for nothing in comparison. It is this which has bent 
down my pride and my ambition, and laid to sleep 
all the fervours of my mind. It is this which has 
made me the man of melancholy which you see be- 
fore you ; which has, as it were, stripped my soul of 
its regalia, and taken from me die command of my 
powers and capacities. 

" Notwithstanding, however, the debility of my 
mind, in the midst of these misfortunes I was called 
forth into a scene very different from those in which 
I had hitherto acted, and which demanded such ex- 
ertions as I had been well able to bring to it about 
two years before this event. My friend the physi- 
cian, who had always acted towards me with a kind- 
ness and generosity that could only have been in- 
spired by mat best of women, of whose charities he 
had been the agent, brought me the news, one 
morning, of his having procured me a commission in 
one of the regiments that were then going to serve 
in Germany. 1 have before observed to you, that 
the impressions of my childhood have never been 
eradicated. I felt a faint revival of the old enthu- 
siasm, not enough to have carried me out of my 
country, had my country been any longer agreeable 
to me ; but enough to influence a man so far gone 
in despair, as hardly to have a choice between life 
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and death, and yet so far under the dominion of an* 
cient habits, as to feel a kind of mechanical love to 
the soldier's profession. Before I set oat on this 
new career, 1 had just time to take leave of my pa- 
rents in the country, whom I found still enamoured 
of the young stranger whose acquaintance they had 
just made when I was last at home. 
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Ttfque, 6 sanctisttme Congux, 
Felix morte tua> neque in hitne serwtta dolorem. VIRGIL. 

And thou, dear partner of his toil, repose, 
Blest in thy death, nor sav'd for weightier woes. 

" I may safely assert, that no soldier ever began his 
fortunes armed with greater intrepidity than myself, 
though I confess that this intrepidity was borrowed 
rather from the desperation than the ardour of my 
mod. The remains* however, of former impressions, 
were still alive enough within me, to mount into 
some degree of enthusiasm, when surrounded by ob- 
jects of enterprise and courage, and all the spirit- 
stirring apparatus of a moving army. There is some- 
thing too, in a common participation of danger, 
which by closer drawing the knot of amity, and 
awakening the social and benevolent affections, gives 
to the spirits a sort of spring and hilarity which the 
happiest occasions cannot always inspire. 

" I shall not fatigue you with a history of the 
campaigns in which I served, much less with a ge- 
neral account of this destructive war, in which so 
much of English blood was shed, and so much of 
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English valour displayed. The history of wars is 
but a dull theme, involving a number of wearisome 
repetitions, and furnishing but one mournful infe- 
rence of a general kind. It teaches us only to con- 
clude, that man can cheerfully go on to massacre 
find to plunder, without regard to the authority of 
reason or religion, in the pursuit of a vain and cri- 
minal glory, derived from the multiplied destruction 
of his fellow- creatures. Yet, while we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that war is in itself a proof of 
the corruption of our general nature, we may still 
consider it as a theatre in which the most generous 
qualities of our minds are exercised, and in which 
virtue meets with more splendid and trying oppor- 
tunities of exertion, than in the comparatively calm 
and equable course of common life. This remark, 
indeed, holds most in- regard to the tumultuous war- 
fare of ancient times, in which, though carried on 
with greater national ferocity and personal rancour 
than in our days, yet, from the looser principles on 
which the art was grounded, fortitude was encom- 
passed with more difficulties and perils, honour was 
provoked by loftier occasions, and compassion was 
excited by more eminent sorrows and distresses. 
Thus the history of ancient wars creates an interest 
greatly above what we feel in modern details of the. 
same nature. 

" The business of war is now reduced to a perfect 
science, and men go gravely and coolly to the. 
bloody employment, contend without emulation, and 
slaughter without resentment. This mode of de- 
stroying our fellow-creatures, the delicacy and re- 
finement of the moderns has discovered to be more 
humane : but perhaps it would be difficult to prove, 
on any rational grounds, that to destroy from motives 
of interest, is less culpable than to do it with the plea 
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of vengeance. Bat, however it may be considered 
in the light of humanity, in a riew to history the 
ancient practice had considerably the advantage. 
The indecisiveness of battles, the formalities of en* 
counter, the multitude of fortified places that retard 
the course of victory, and the intricacy and multipli- 
city of views and negotiations, render the detail so 
dull and heavy, that, contradictory as it may appear, 
the most active parts of modern history are generally 
the least interesting and eventful. By the rapidity 
of ancient battles, we are so hurried along, as to lose 
the jdea of their inhumanity and fatal effects: by 
the coldness and deliberation of modern warfare, we 
gain time to reflect on its deformity. By the sudden 
and mighty consequences of ancient victories, the 
attention is solemnly fixed on the progress and issue 
of every contest; but the balance of modern sue* 
cesses generally leaves the state of things little al- 
tered, after long and destructive campaigns, and 
an unwearied perplexity of plot and negotiation. 

" But I must beg your excuse for so unnecessary 
a. digression, for which, however, perhaps, you are 
to blame your own condescension, which, by in- 
spiring me with an unusual confidence, has opened 
at once all the channels of my bosom. I have gene- 
rally observed, that pensive and thinking minds, 
which have treasured up, through a long silence, an 
accumulation of sentiments and inferences, no sooner 
are unlocked to the gentle calls of friendship, than 
all their contents are lavishly poured forth, and the 
whole reservoir is emptied as from so many sluices 
and flood-gates. 

" I need not tell you, that the campaign of 1757 
was not very glorious to the British arms. The first 
considerable action in which I partook, was very in- 
auspicious* I carried a pair of colours under the 
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duke of Cumberland, when he lost the battle of Has- 
tenbeck, against the marshal d*Etrees. Little anx- 
ious about my life, and disdaining to fly, I kept my 
ground in the midst of a close body of Hanoverians, 
who made a desperate stand in the defence of my 
colours. The blood I lost from a wound I received 
In my thigh, made me tumble upon the bodies of 
those brave men who had fallen by my side ; and 
even in this condition, when death seemed inevitable, 
my mind ran back to that ominous incident of my 
playful years, when, holding fast my mock banner to 
my little bosom, I fell breathless at the back of my 
father's garden. A wound which I now received on 
the back of my head, with the stroke of a sabre, ren- 
dered me perfectly insensible to all the horrors 
which passed around me; and, when I recovered 
my faculties, I perceived that night was fast coming 
on ; that the engagement was over ; and that I had 
been left for dead on the field, amidst a heap of bo- 
dies, which formed a kind of rampart around me. 
My hat had so far defended me, that the blow on my 
head had only occasioned a large contusion, and a 
considerable haemorrhage, which, added to the loss 
of blood from my other wound, made it difficult for 
me to raise myself. 

" By exerting the very utmost of my little 
strength, I crept along to the distance of about a 
mile from the place where I had lain, when I heard 
amidst the gloomy silence of the night the sound of 
a horse's hoofs behind me. I had forgotten the 
plume in my hat, which was conspicuous enough to* 
discover me at a considerable distance; and the 
horseman, directed, I suppose, by this mark, came 
up with me, in a few seconds, on the gallop. He 
had a drawn sabre in his hand, from which I patiently 
expected my death, as I leaned against the trunk of 
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a miserable pollard, in the midst of the heath. He 
accosted me in the German ; but upon my answer- 
ing in English, he told me, in my own language, that 
he was a Hanoverian captain, who had been com- 
pelled to fly with his troop, after receiving a wound 
from a musket-shot in the shoulder. He then in- 
vited me to accompany him to a light, which he 
distinguished at about a mile distance. I assured 
him, however, that I was unable to proceed any fur- 
ther, and, wishing he might repose that night in a 
safe asylum, desired to be left where I was to finish 
my existence. This humane person, however, per- 
suaded me, after many entreaties, to suffer myself to 
be raised on his horse, which carried us to the house 
where the light had been perceived. 

" As soon as I was taken off the horse, I became 
insensible, through weakness, and was carried faint- 
ing to bed. It was morning before I came to the 
possession of my faculties, when I saw my compa- 
nion and preserver sitting by my bed-side, and ex- 
pressing in his looks the tenderest concern for my 
situation. My wounds had been dressed, and I was 
every way so much recovered as to be able to con- 
Terse with him, which as soon as he perceived, he 
took me by the hand, and addressed me thus : — ' Let 
it support you, my dear sir, to be assured that you 
are here under the kindest and most hospitable roof 
that the sun shines upon ; and the people to whom 
we are indebted for such a seasonable relief, are some 
of the best, if not the wealthiest, on earth. But if 
you, sir^ have reason to rejoice, how supremely 
happy ought I to consider myself, not because my 
life has been preserved, for that is of no high price, 
but because in this place I have recovered that for 
which I most should wish to live — the best and most 
affectionate of wives ! My poor Matilda would fol- 
low me yesterday to the camp,, in spite of all my 
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persuasions: I would fain have lodged her in the 
garrison at Hamelen ; but a something which she 
had dreamed a week before, had made such a gloomy 
impression on her spirits, that she would not part 
from me till we took the field against the enemy. 
Having heard that I was among the slain, she betook 
herself last night to this little cottage, which is al- 
ways open to misfortune, determined to search the 
field over as soon as it was light, for the body of her 
husband, to wash its wounds with her tears, and per* 
haps to lay down her life by its side. You may 
imagine, sir, what a delicious interview we have 
had, and how we have wept for joy in each other's 
arms/ As he spoke thus, the door opened, and 
the lady in question entered the apartment with 
something which she said was for my breakfast 
What blood there was in my body at this moment 
rushed into my cheeks. ' Ah ! sir, said she, observ- 
ing my embarrassment, ' be not confused at seeing 
me thus employed ; I am never happier than when 
I am administering to a sick soldier: it has been 
my occupation for years. I have been my poor 
husband's surgeon and nurse through seven cam- 
paigns ; and God knows with what heart-felt joy I 
have many times torn my clothes, to bind up the 
wounds of a brave gentleman in the field of battle.' 
" As she spoke thus, I raised my head, to contem- 
plate this uncommon person. Her form I could not 
judge of; for she had on a kind of military great- 
coat, buckled round her waist with a soldier's belt ; 
but her face wore every mark of an extraordinary cha- 
racter : alas ! it still lives, and breathes, and speaks in 
my imagination, together with another countenance, 
resembling it only in sympathy of sadness and sor- 
row. Surely there is no room in my mind for an- 
other portrait such as these ; and my stars have not 
in reserve for me, any more conflicts like those I have 
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already sustained.' 9 Poor Eugenio ! As he spoke this, 
his head dropped upon his breast, his heart's blood 
filled the veins of his temples ; a tear glistened on 
his cheek; and his bosom struggled with a sigh, 
which at length broke from its prison, and gave him 
apparent relief. After a pause of some moments, he 
continued thus : 

" Every feature in the face I was now contem- 
plating, was bold, and would have been masculine, 
were it not for a certain dimpled expression about 
the mouth, which sent forth innumerable graces over 
the whole countenance. She was a native of a 
Danish island in the West Indies ; — indeed, nothing 
could be less German than the cast of her features : 
her hair was nearly black, but hung upon one of the 
whitest necks in the world, in glossy ringlets ; and 
her long sweeping lashes shaded a pair of large 
lustrous eyes, the whites of which, though sparkling 
like crystal, were streaked with two or three blood- 
shot veins, in which there was such a dance of the 
spirits, as brought her whole soul into her counte- 
nance : her nose was very large and aquiline ; her 
complexion a clear brown; the form of her face 
oval ; and her forehead divided into compartments, 
by a large blue vein, which seemed to swell with the 
workings of the brain, and which gave such an in- 
tenseness to her looks, as doubled the force of her 
meaning, and claimed homage from every beholder. 
Her husband was a young man every way worthy 
of her, and the truest soldier I ever beheld. His 
looks were full of spirit, tempered with an extraordi- 
nary gravity ; his deportment solemn and taciturn ; 
his make uncommonly robust ; his face not hand- 
some, but dignified and benevolent: he had little 
hair on his head, but a profusion of it in his whiskers, 
under which, however, his mouth was well shaped 
and expressive, and his teeth . delicately white. 
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When on horseback and equipped for the field, he 
was the most martial figure in the whole army. His 
element was the camp ; and he always seemed most 
possessed and collected, in the moment of greatest 
peril. A thousand times have I seen him weep at 
the commonest tales of distress, and at such scenes 
as the chances of battle were continually presenting 
before his eyes; and then, in a minute after, rush 
like a lion into the thick of the fight, whence he 
would sometimes/return with the enemy's colours in 
his hands. / 

" We remained about a month under this kind 
roof, and in the mean time I was perfectly cured of 
my wounds. One day, as we walked round the ter- 
ritory of our poor host, my companion and preserver 
thus addressed me. — ' I am happy beyond measure, 
Eugenio, that our care has been so completely re- 
warded by the restoration of your health. Yon 
have doubtless seen enough of the military life, to be 
heartily weary of such a course of danger and hard- 
ship. You have too, most certainly, dear friends, 
who wish for your return ; and you have abilities to 
shine in a more peaceful profession. I am a soldier, 
and nothing else: my home is the camp; and my 
wife, who is my only friend, attends me wherever I 
go. It is my determination to -follow the army of 
the magnanimous king of Prussia, whose virtue I 
venerate, and who will reward my exertions in his 
service. My wife and myself always carry our for- 
tune about with us. We have enough to enable you 
to travel homewards with comfort, and to reward this 
poor cottager for bis kind reception of us besides-* 
This was the first sensation resembling joy, wbieh I 
had felt for a length of time. My colour however 
rose in my face, to think that so noble a friend 
should imagine me capable of deserting him. I 
•trained him to my bosom wkh^sincere delight, anil 
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assured him that nothing should induce me to leave 
him, while I thought my company would give him 
pleasure, or render him service. It was determined, 
therefore, between us, to set out in a fortnight for the 
Prussian army. In the mean time Matilda's health 
declined, and a cold which she had caught in the 
offices of humanity had fixed itself upon her lungs. 
It was with the greatest difficulty we persuaded her 
to remain where she was, till the conclusion of the 
next campaign. My friend left the greatest part of 
the little money he possessed, between Matilda, and 
the poor cottager and his wife ; and, on the 1 5th of 
October, we bent our course, disguised in the habits 
of peasants, towards the place where the Prussian 
troops, under the command of their illustrious mon- 
arch, lay encamped. 

" The valour of my friend was sufficiently known 
to procure him a welcome reception ; and we were 
both in time to participate in the victory of Rosbach, 
which happened on the 5th of November following. 
It is unnecessary to relate the particulars of this bat- 
tle : it is enough to say, that my companion and my- 
self, the one pushed on by his mettle and courage, 
the other urged by desperation, drew the attention 
of the sovereign and his whole army upon us, in the 
conduct of that memorable day. We followed the 
fortunes of this gallant prince, through a course of 
splendid victories, till, at the siege of Olmutz, a fatal 
stop was put to our career, and a fresh subject of sor- 
row was added to those mournful recollections with, 
which my mind was oppressed. 

" We were taking too close a view of the enemy's 
works, when -my friend received a mortal wound, 
and fell by my side. What my feelings were at 
such a crisis I shall leave you to imagine. He had 
applied his handkerchief to the wound j and as I 
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knelt down to receive his last breath, he laid upon 
me, with a voice scarcely audible, this melancholy 
command : — ' Take from my bosom my handker- 
chief steeped in my blood; carry it to my wife — it is 
the token agreed upon between us ; and when she 
sees that, she will know I am dead, and what is more, 
that I died an honourable death. — It will moreover 
save you, my dear friend, a painful recital* You 
will find my pocket-book about me ; carry it like- 
wise to her — and take care of that excellent woman/ 
With that he clasped my hand, and died without 
agony or distortion. 

" I will hurry over the succeeding events as briefly 
as possible ; it will be to spare both you and myself. 
The body of my friend was bathed with unsuborned 
tears. Not a brother officer that approached it, but 
bestowed upon it this testimony of his sorrow ; and 
the monarch himself was melted at the fatal intelli- 
gence. I stayed only to see him put into his grave 
with as such military pomp as became a brave 
soldier, and such honourable grief as belongs to a 
virtuous man ; and having obtained the permission 
of my general, set out on my melancholy errand 
with the fatal gift in my bosom. It may be as well 
to mention, that, before I quitted the army of his 
Prussian majesty, I was complimented with the Order 
of Merit, and a present of 300 ducats. No event 
that is worth relating happened to me during my 
journey. 

" I passed over the scene of my first campaign near 
Hastenbeck, till I came to the miserable pollard on 
the heath where I first met my poor companion and 
preserver. Here a crowd of wretched ideas rushed 
into my mind. The wind seemed to sigh as it passed 
me, the night was dreary and starless, and every 
thing was just in the same order as when I leaned 
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against this self-same tree, fainting with ray wounds, 
and disposing myself for death. Again I seemed to 
hear the sounds of horses' hoofs ; again to see the 
lifted sabre : again I thought I heard, in the hollow 
breezes as they passed me, the comforting voice of 
my departed friend ; till at length my fancy was so 
worked upon by my feelings, that I thought several 
times I saw his spirit move before me. I raised my 
eyes, and beheld the same light gleaming from the 
cottage where the poor Matilda was left. My legs 
scarce supported me till I reached the door. 

" How shall 1 describe the scene which succeeded! 
The fewest words will do it best. Matilaa lay on her 
poor mattress, the prey of that disorder which had 
seized her the week before our departure. She could 
hardly raise her languid head ; but when she did, it 
was to recognise me, with a look so piercingly ten* 
der, that I thought I must have died ere I could ex- 
pose the fatal token. As 1 fell upon my knees, to 
bathe her hand with my tears, the bloody handker- 
chief dropped out of my bosom upon the bed. When 
I saw what was done, my eyes fastened tremblingly 
upon hers, where however I could perceive but little 
emotion. It was too late — her pulse was fluttering — 
her hand was convulsed — Surely death was never 
so kind as now. She drew, however, the handker- 
chief to her, and could just articulate — Bury it with 
me I — Poor Matilda! It was indeed buried with, 
thee, but not till it was as wet with my tears' as it 
had been with thy husband's blood. Alas ! how 
often has it been my fate to follow the virtuous to 
the grave ! — But Heaven's will be done I — it will be 
reward enough, if one virtuous man shall weep over 
Eugenio's tomb/ 
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Ad mqjor* qutrdam ft ntagnjficenthra, mHu crede, Torquate, nati 
nanus, dCERO. 

We were born, believe me, for greater and nobler things thaa 
these, Torquatas. 

*' It was on Matilda's tomb, while my tears were 
flowing to the memory of this excellent pair, that I 
perceived the first dawn of those new resolutions 
which, since that day, have been continually letting 
fresh sunshine into my thoughts, and opening my 
mind to nobler and wider prospects. About a stone g 
throw from the little cottage, where two stunted 
yew-trees, which seemed to have borne the pelting 
of many a storm, formed a rude kind of arch in the 
middle of the heath, we buried the remains of poor 
Matilda. The old cottager, his wife, and myself, 
were her only attendants to this humble grave : yet 
if the honour done to the dead is to be estimated by 
the tears of those that mourn their departure, never 
were funerals more pompously executed than those 
of this virtuous couple. On the night of that melan* 
choly day in which this last office of kindness wa? 
performed, as I lay unable to compose myself, on thu 
wretched mattress on which Matilda had died, in 
one of those slumbering deliriums when the' fancy is 
most at work, I thought I heard myself invited to 
the grave of my gentle friend. 

"Those sensible minds who can imagine them- 
selves in my situation, will not wonder that, sub- 
dued and softened as I was at that moment to any 
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impressions, I imagined this to be a real summons, 
and instantly resolved upon my little pilgrimage. 
The stars shone very bright ; and every terrestrial 
object being veiled in darkness, the heavens seemed 
to stand forth as the great subject of contemplation 
to man. I have always loved these midnight ram- 
bles : — in a mind properly constituted, they never 
fail to engender wholesome resolutions, which, though 
they generally vanish with the darkness, yet I am 
persuaded they often leave a kind of glow in the 
mind, like the flushing that sometimes remains on 
the cheek after a happy dream, and gives a graceful 
colouring to the features which lasts through the 
day. But here the comparison ends : the dye upon 
the cheek survives but a little time the cause which 
occasioned it; but the mind is so influenced by 
habit, that it gathers strength with every struggle, 
and retains for ever the vestiges of virtuous ex- 
ertions. 

" I do love indeed to feel my ppirit mounting 
above the low-thoughted anxieties and petty troubles 
of this existence, till it reaches ' the fiery-wheeled 
throne of the cherub Contemplation.' I knew no- 
thing, I confess, of the resources and satisfactions 
provided for us in this self converse, this silent soli- 
loquy, till the many meeting circumstances of that 
night conspired to produce in me a new train of rea- 
soning and -reflections. Much of what 1 held most 
dear on earth had just been withdrawn frwn me ; the 
earth itself was obscured ; my thoughts, therefore, 
*me uraotuntartiy thrown upon the subject of an- 
other existence, and turned upwards to those views 
of futurity which make every thing in this world 
look trifling and diminutive, except in the relation 
they bear to those views. How can we regard that 
dread magnificence above us, that world upon world* 
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that system upon system, without feeling every 
petty ambition perish within us, as Tillage honours 
lose their relish when the splendid preferments of 
the city are opened to us, or as lesser cares retire, 
when ermines, sceptres, and diadems, are placed 
within our reach ! 

" These thoughts occupied me till I reached the 
grave of Matilda. Here, after some moments of in- 
voluntary sadness, a lucid calmness took possession 
of my spirits, to which I had hitherto been a perfect 
stranger. In this favourable position, ray judge- 
ment and all the powers of my intellect seemed to 
gather unusual strength ; and I felt on a sudden such 
a sovereignty of mind as I would not have exchang- 
ed for any throne in Christendom. I threw my 
thoughts back upon my past history, in which every 
thing now appeared absurd and unaccountable. I 
saw clearly how much I had mistaken my better in- 
terests, and how much I had misemployed the force 
of my understanding. I saw too, that the only 
means of preserving the balance of the mind when 
nature has bestowed upon us too large a share of 
feeling for the occasions of this existence, is to dedi- 
cate a just portion of it to the higher objects and in- 
terests of an awful futurity. 

" A distempered sensibility, and an irritable frame 
of mind, are the sure consequences of a high state of 
feelings, with a low state of religion. If they have 
no other passage but what this life supplies, they 
will necessarily act unkindly, and produce continual 
conflict and disorder : operating, as it were, accord- 
ing to a law of physics, by which the impetus is in- 
creased in proportion to the narrowness of the vent 
I reflected on the short journey through this state 
which that excellent young person had made, on 
whose turf I was reclining ; I recollected her suIk 
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lime countenance, and those rays ef an inaortal 
mind that were shot from her eyes; I recollected 
that luminous intelligence that was qpread over her 
face; and, above all, that indescribable spiritual 
something that played about the dimples of her 
mouth. I then cast my eyes downwards upon the 
barren spot which covered her remains ; and asked 
myself if so much excellence was made only to 
icome to this at last ? or if all that feeling and all 
that intellectual beauty, with which these mortal re- 
mains were once animated and illumined, were made 
only for the occasions of her poor perishable body, 
and the objects of an existence that was thus to ter- 
minate its course ? The many delightful conclusions 
which branched out from this thought, held me in a 
delicious state of mind till every star retired that 
studded the canopy above me. Jn the mean time, 
every proud thought retired together with them;' 
and I felt it an unpardonable shame for a mind en- 
dued with immortality, and destined to another 
range of objects dispersed through an infinity of 
space, and which, in the circumscribed and feeble 
views of them afforded us at present, fill our souls 
with rapture and delight — for a mind that has such 
promises held up to it, to found its pride on the cir- 
cumstances of a paltry existence like that we at pre- 
sent enjoy, or to consider them as entitled to engross 
all its sensibilities, and to exercise the full measure of 
its powers and capacities. 

" From this moment I date the entrance of a phi- 
losophy into my mind, which has brought with it a 
thousand satisfactions and delights : of a philosophy, 
not of that dry and factitious sort which consists of 
the cold propositions of ethics, and involves itself in 
a labyrinth of logical subtleties; but of that authen- 
tic, plain, and practical kind, that regulates the feel- 
ings, while it interests the heart ; that corrects our 
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wanderings, while it stimulates oar inquiries ; that 
teaches us how to live, and how to die, by teaching 
us who we are, and for what we are designed. The 
book of nature, and the book of revelation, are the 
only sources from which this my humble philosophy 
is derived : when I simply regard the works of my 
Creator, I am confounded with their immensity; 
when, on a more particular view of them, I discern 
the magnificence of design, and the parsimony of 
means which they every where discover, I am asto- 
nished at their wisdom ; when I attempt to count the 
benefits which flow from them, I am overcome with 
their goodness: when from this glorious contempla- 
tion 1 turn my observations upon myself, I awfully 
acquiesce in my own unworthiness ; but again, un- 
der this sense of unworthiness, I am supported when 
I reflect on the great sacrifice which has been made 
for me, low as I am, and on that dignity conferred 
upon my nature by the reconciliation wrought 
through the merits of my Redeemer. 

" With this new treasure opened in my mind, I 
determined to return to my country and my friends, 
and to seek that situation in which I might be able 
to turn it to the best account. The military life 
was every hour sinking lower in my esteem ; and in- 
deed every life but that in which my conscience 
might have repose, my thoughts freedom, and my 
actions some determinate objects of utility. Nothing 
worth relating happened to me till I reached my na- 
tive country, where I hoped that, as my spirit of ad- 
venture was gone, my career of fortune would be 
closed : but some trials were yet in reserve to put my 
philosophy to the test. I found what remained of my 
family in the deepest affliction. About two months 
before my arrival, my father had been arrested for 
a debt for which he stood liable on a brother officer *s 
account, who was now abroad. Almost as soon, how^ 
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ever, as they received the intelligence of this distress- 
ful circumstance, another letter brought them infor- 
mation, that the money was paid by some unknown 
hand, and the matter still remains a perfect mystery 
to us all. 

" My father did not recover his peace of mind to- 
gether with the liberty of his person. His spirit was 
wounded by the degradation which he conceived him 
self to have undergone ; and being conscious that his 
situation was such as to subject him to more vexa- 
tions of the same nature, he took the sudden resolu- 
tion of leaving the country, and of trying once more 
his fortune in the field, under the victorious banners 
of prince Ferdinand. This project, so desperate for 
a man of his years, but so natural to a man of his 
complexion, and which was too speedily executed to 
allow us any time for interference, did not surprise us 
so much as the conduct of Mr. Laurens, which gave 
Us hardly less vexation and sorrow. He happened 
to be at our house at the time of this unfortunate 
event, where he scarcely waited to hear the particu- 
lars related ; but taking an abrupt leave, set off for 
London, and was not heard of till about a week ago, 
when a letter from my father informed us that they 
were both together in the army of the prince. Such 
an account could not but fill us with extreme sur- 
prise ; but nothing perplexed us so much as the af- 
fectionate zeal of this same young gentleman, who 
seemed to have followed my father out of pure re- 
gard, and to whose unexampled friendship, as the 
letter expressed, he was indebted for every comfort 
he enjoyed. When we compared this extraordinary 
generosity "with the seeming insensibility of other 
parts of his conduct, we were at a loss what to think 
©f so contradictory a behavidur. 

"In the mean time, Sophia's distress, which had 
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begun to occasion us the greatest alarm for het 
health, fixed me in my resolution of making a 
fresh journey abroad, to unravel, if possible, these 
mysteries, and to persuade my father to return to 
his disconsolate home. This, sir, is the errand on 
which I am embarking, and heaven knows with what 
heavy presages On my heart. If, however, it shall 
please God to crown my embassy with success, I 
think the frame of mind in which I am every day 
growing more confirmed, will at least enable me to- 
live without repining ; to meet events with patience, 
if not with complacency ; and to make a more sober 
and solid use of my talents, than I have hitherto 
done." 

Eugenio ended ; and we were all much comforted 
by his last assurance, which left us reason to hope 
that as his feelings grew more sedate, and less exact- 
ing, his mind would daily become more accommo- 
dated to the ordinary course and complexion of life. 
He remained three days under this hospitable roof, 
and we had the satisfaction of thinking that our con- 
versation had somewhat conduced to improve the fa- 
vourable turn that was manifestly taking place in his 
thoughts and sentiments. We did not at length part 
without a thousand promises, on each side, to cement 
this triple alliance so auspiciously begun, and a par- 
ticular assurance from Eugenio, that he would ever 
consider as the most essential article of the treaty, the 
duty of exerting all the strength of his reason, to 
complete the victory he was so near obtaining over 
the violence of his feelings. Soon after his departure, 
we could observe that Amelia grew more pensive than 
was natural to her, and more fond of the little bower 
at the end of the walk, where Eugenio had told his 
tale : she was frugal, however, of her remarks on his 
history, and seemed somewhat afraid of trusting her- 
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self with his name, lest it should escape in a sigh, or 
force from her an involuntary comment in the blush 
upon her cheek. 

Mr. Barvilie, in the mean time, felt some consola- 
tion for the loss of his son, in the discovery of a 
young man so fashioned to his own opinions, and so 
worthy of his friendship ; and from some intimations, 
I could perceive that he was often on the point of re- 
gretting that this excellent young lady, his daughter, 
was engaged to become the wife of a person at that 
time in the east, upon his return to England. 

As the cottage where the family of Eugenio re- 
sided was not a great way from Mr. Barville's house, 
this gentleman took frequent occasions of paying 
them consolatory visits in his absence; and was 
greatly instrumental in keeping up the spirits of 
Sophia, and inclining her to put the most favourable 
constructions on the conduct of her lover. In the 
mean time, it pleased Providence not to disappoint 
these gentle hopes, and to prepare a course of events 
that was to recompense them amply for what sorrows 
tbey had hitherto endured. In a month after Euge- 
nio s departure, they received from him a letter, re- 
plete with the most joyful intelligence. He had suc- 
ceeded in finding both the father and the lover, whose 
merits, made it easy to trace them where virtue had 
met with opportunities of displaying itself. They 
had passed under the appellation of Nisus and Eury- 
alus — such was the affection they bore each other, 
and their reciprocal services in the time of action 
and danger. A slight wound, which Laurens had re- 
ceived, was at present the only obstacle to their return. 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, an event hap- 
pened, that scarcely yielded to it in the delight it oc- 
casioned to both of these ladies, but particularly to 
the tender Sophia. One morning they were sur- 
prised with a visit from the person into whose hands 
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the money had been paid for that debt which at pte- 
aent occasioned the absence of three men so dear to 
them. He brought a letter for Eugenio's father } 
and while the mother was perusing it with a counte- 
nance full of delight, Sophia was regarding, with a 
look of anxious curiosity, a diamond ring on the 
finger of the stranger. " That ring, sir, I have surely 
seen before : permit me to ask you if you have long 
been the owner.' 9 — " No, madam : the ring was given 
in part of your father's debt, by the person to whom 
it belonged/ 1 Sophia knew it to be the ring which 
ahe had often admired on young Laurens's finger. 
The mystery was immediately explained: Sophia 
flung her arms round her mother's neck, with frantic 
expressions of delight; and so excessive was her joy 
at the discovery she had made, that it was judged 
prudent to conceal the contents of the letter till the 
following day. 

A legacy, however, of 10,000/. was nothing to 
Sophia in comparison of the proofs she had discover- 
ed of her lover's affection, truth, and greatness of 
mind. She heard her mother with little emotion, and 
immediately again fell upon the subject^ nearest her 
heart. This legacy was bequeathed by the same 
brother officer of her father's for whose debt he had 
stood security, inrecompence of this, and a multitude 
of other obligations conferred upon him during the 
campaigns in which they had served together, when 
they both were young. In the midst of these happy 
occurrences, the time was drawing on when the three 
wanderers were expected home ; the impatience for 
whose return had been greatly enhanced by the joy- 
ful news which was in store tor tfcesa. A few days 
before it took place, Mr.Barville, Amelia, and myself, 
were cordially invited to visit this happy pair, that 
we might be present at so interesting a meeting. 

At length the long-expected day arrived, bophia 
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and her mother were in their gayest attire ; garlands 
were hung out at the door ; and the rooms were de- 
corated with a thousand devices expressive of this 
happy occasion, about which the young lady had em- 
ployed herself, instead of sleeping, the preceding 
night. Every wind was converted into a voice ; a 
thousand times they were sure they heard the rum* 
bling of carriage -wheels; and I was continually 
stopped in the midst of a grave observation, to hear 
the latchet of the outward gate. No morning was 
ever so tediously long. At length the moment ar- 
rived — a moment which I shall never forget. The 
three travellers entered, and a scene ensued, of which 
it would be folly to attempt a description. . 

I was surprised beyond measure to see young 
Laurens, instead of rushing into Sophia's arms, fling 
himself upon his . knees before Mr. Barville, who 
raised him, and fell upon his neck with such a melt- 
ing affection, as presently drew the attention of the 
company towards them, and painted a momentary 
chagrin on the face of Sophia. This, however, was 

Presently explained in a manner that doubled the 
elight of all present. Mr. Barville had found in 
Laurens his own lamented child, of whom he had 
made such bitter mention to Eugenio. As he had 
pretended a shooting expedition only to cover his 
visits to Sophia, he had disguised his name, lest the 
well-known delicacy of her father might have inter- 
rupted his addresses, when he knew the extent of 
Mr. Barville's estate ; besides which, he had some 
fears that his own father might disapprove a con- 
nection in point of fortune so much below his ex- 
pectations. 

Mr. Barville now freely forgave his son the ge- 
nerous robbery he had committed in behalf of Sophia's 
father, whose engagement he had satisfied with a 
thousand pounds, which his' own father had com- 
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missioned him to place with his banker. Never was 
joy 90 complete as that which succeeded these affect- 
ing explanations. Eugenio's countenance expressed 
complacency : he joined the hands of young Bar- 
ville with those of the happy trembling Sophia, and 
then solemnly asked the consent of their parents, 
which was granted amidst a thousand tears and em- 
braces. 

How painful is the thought, that any part of so 
good and happy a group should be destined to fresh 
afflictions ! But the mournful catastrophe of Euge- 
nio's history has already been related ; and no event 
of sorrow shall tarnish the lustre of this joyous day, 
with which I shall dismiss my present account of 
him to my readers — not without a hope, however, 
that they may gather some useful inferences from 
the contemplation I have afforded them. They may 
observe how much a happy frame of mind depends 
upon* the corroboration of religious regards, and 
bow much its good dispositions are improved by so- 
ber reflection, and a timely examination of our- 
selves. They may conclude, from the history of 
this poor youth, that it is not the excess of our feel- 
ings which destroys our comfort, but the want of a 
proper application and distribution of them; the 
want of that harmony which religion inspires into 
them, and the wider range it affords them of propor- 
tionate objects on which they may be exercised. 
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